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I.  I'tiilnuofifti/,  My  llriity  Hrnii^luiin,  I'Ml.S,,  l*nit  11, 

1hi  Ai  'iMliH'iutiji  amt  .ii'inlm'iativ  (iavrrnmnitH,  LoihIoii  i  I  H  I!!, 

‘J.  7'/»r  hiftitniiT  ttf  Avintm  ruvlni  ia$  tUt  iirvnfiitiuHH  uf  Suliiimit  vviit  'uhrnt 

in  ifrintinnutnit  to  thr  i*rr»rnt  iUrnnntitnmrt  of  thf  IWitiith  fumpii'r, 
lly  .liiiiicH  .1.  Mitriiilyir,  Lniulnii,  TiRlirr  mihI  ('ui  1h43. 

'riiK.iiK.  iti  li  ililVrrnirn  in  oim  rpii|Hr(,  lirtwiKt  iuiti(|iiity 

mill  inoilin'ii  tiiiii'N,  rnrinnily,  tlin  low  wnrn olniiTviii^  llin  iiiiiiiy  ; 
now,  tlii^  niitiiy  itrn  nliNrrviii^  tlin  I'mv.  In  |»ini(  iIiivn,  tlirrn  nin« 
linrn  iinil  Ilirrn  itn  Ariulntln,  or  ii  Miiriiinvrl,  or  li  lioril  iliiroii, 
looking  ilown  fVoin  tlirir  moimiiI  mill  inirlirrtniil  oloviition  ii|>on 
ilirir  I'oltow  rrnitnroM,  living  in  nniNNON  fur  Imlow  tliinn,  i|nitiMMin- 
linitiMl,  wliiUt  iniitlorN  wnit  on  toirriilily  woll ;  or  at  louNt  NiitiM- 
lioil,  n|»on  I liiMvIioIr,  with  Iniivin^  pliilimojiliy  anil  politirNto  tlioir 
^ovornorx  or  Nn|M*riorM.  'riio  |iroi'oN«inrM  of  kno^vloll^n  worn  ^onn* 
rally  liinitril  to  t  ho  ponM^NnorM  of  liMniro  ;  n)i|ior  ohiMHON  rnlril»  mnl 
tho  Inarr  oiiom  ohryiMl.  TIiAnii  ininally  worn  tho  nttnrorM  ot' wIn. 
iloin  to  whom  ririMinnitanooM  ^avo  a  tnoiiopoly  ot'-  it.;  anil  who 
iiiIii^IimI  inoro  or  Iohn  with  tho  ^roat  anil  woalthy  of  tho  oarth. 
Now  all  \n  ohani^oil.  'I'lio  va*it  MootioiiN  ot*  mioioty  havo  hoooino, 
liKo  tho  inyMtorionN  polyniorplno«i of  Iv/.oKiol  anil  tho  ApooatypNO, 
w  in^oil,  powort'n),  torrlhlo,  anil  tnll  ot*  oyon  I  'I'ho  unhlnnary 
worhl  iiiav  utill  ho  a  thoatro  ;  hnt.  tnont  ot*  tho  mortal  Npootatoi'N 
Moom  roaiiy  to  hooomt^  aotorM;  anil,  in  too  man v  ni*ioM,  with  thoir 
moro  paM*iion*<  t'orthoir  loailorN.  That,  kinil  anil  ito^roo  ot*  kiiow- 
loil^o  provaiU,  w hioh  a^itatoM  anil  irritaton.  So^;roat  inthopoMi- 
t ivo  oxporionoo  t  hat  noniot  hin|(  mniit  ho  w  ronf(— ^ho  pioroin^ly  han 
tho  Ntni^  oi'iniKory  nitoroil  intotho  vory  hoiiI  of  niw’ioty  —  that  itn 
\'oi..  xv.  a 
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whole  framework  moves,  and  totters,  from  ten  thousand  impul¬ 
ses  strufj^linj?  each  for  the  mastcr}\  Myriads  upon  myriads, 
are  quietly  learninj;  the  errand  lessons  of  organization ;  who  have 
never  studied  military  tactics,  and  who  would  abhor  in  their 
hearts  ever)"  approach  to  physical  violence.  ,  \\  ith  much  cloudi¬ 
ness  of  view  both  as  to  the  past  and  the  future,  they  fasten  no  very 
friendly  gaze  upon  the  present,  which  touches  them  at  every 
point,  and  agonizes  them  with  the  perpetual  contact.  Ilow' 
should  it  be  otherwise ?  ‘  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?’  demands 

the  inspired  page ;  and  is  it  conceivable  that  civil  government, 
which  was  instituted  to  protect  and  cherish  all  that  is  good  and 
virtuous  and  advantageous  to  man,  can  become  an  enormous 
engine  of  oppression,  w  ithout  calling  forth  groans,  and  in  due 
time  even  resistance,  from  the  oppressed?  ^lultitudes  arc  per¬ 
ceiving,  or  at  least  imagining  that  they  do  so,  the  sources  of  their 
sutferings  in  certain  human  institutions.  They  therefore  sum¬ 
mon  those  institutions  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion ;  an  in¬ 
exorable  judge,  who  deals  alike  with  the  shadow  s  of  histoiy,  and 
the  realities  of  actual  life : 

Qua'sitor  Minos  urnnm  inovet :  illc  silent um 

CouciliunKpie  vocat — vitasque  et  crimiua  discit ! 

.Democracy,  monarchy,  autocracy,  and  more  than  all  Aris¬ 
tocracy,  are  now’  passing  under  this  arraignment;  and,  with 
res|>ect  to  the  last,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  admitted 
into  court,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Lord  llrougham,  and  Mr. 
Macintyre.  We  have  not  much  room  for  definitions ;  but, 
desiring  above  all  things  to  be  fully  comprehended,  our  hearty 
concurrence  is  >yith  his  lordship,  that  '  the  essence  of  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  is  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  which  engrosses  the 
supreme  power,  and  luus  suflicient  force  to  resist  the  changes 
that  any  intermixture  of  monarchical  or  democratical  institu¬ 
tions  tend  to  introduce  in  favour  of  monarchy,  or  of  democracy, 
respectively.’ 

And  now’  we  say,  let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  for  they  are 
proverbially  stubborn  things.  Aristocracy  has  existed  for  ages 
in  the  world;  and  its  n^sults  can  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  w’itli 
quite  sutlicient  accuracy.  Although  its  characteristics  may.  be 
more  occult  and  subtle,  than  those  of  other  governmental  forms  ; 
as  to  its  consequences,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Its  merits  have 
reccivcnl  an  ample  sh{u*e  of  laudation.  They  are  such  as  mainly 
wldrcss  themsidves  to  the  imagination,  deriving  their  origin  from 
chiyaliy  and  the  crusades,  connected  with  barbarians  in  coats  of 
mail,  moated  fortresses,  knights  and  esquires  in  armour,  tourna¬ 
ments,  and  the  ordeal  by  battle.  Hence  poets  and  orators  have 
revelled  in  such  a  field,  far  removed  from  the  associations  of 
cvrry-dav  life,  as  we  see  it  now  constituted ;  and  aftbrding  the 
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most  convenient  screen  upon  which  to  throw  magical  colours 
and  fallacious  sliadows.  The  notorious  and  incom])arable  apos¬ 
trophe  of  Edmund  Burke,  will  perliaps  never  he  forgotten,  whilst 
English  lasts  as  a  living  language ;  yet,  what  more  easy  than  to 
show,  that  cverv  line  of  it  is  utterlv  destitute  of  truth?  Lord 
Brougham,  indeed,  asserts,  that  no  government  so  manifestly 
excels,  in  fostering  principles  of  personal  honour,  as  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  ;  hut  with  all  respect  to  such  an  authority,  we  beg  leave 
totallv  to  ditier  from  him.  There  is  a  conventional  atfeetation, 
which  a  wicked  world  confounds  with  real  personal  honour,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  atinos})herc  of  aristocracy,  rife  juid  pregnant  with 
all  the  elements  of  political  usurpation,  personal  assumption, 
and  modern  duelling.  This  sentiment  of  mischief,  dares  to 
borrow  the  plumes  of  an  honest  name  and  character,  and  put!* 
itself  oft’  for  what  it  is  not — a  genuine  virtue  far  too  sublime  for  a 
plebeian  meridian  !  Within  the  circles  of  its  inttiicncc,  there  strut 
up  and  down  certain  heroic  Drawcansirs,  with  pistols  in  neat 
mahogany  cases,  or  swords  by  their  sides, — the  envy  of  young 
subalterns  at  the  llorscguards ;  and  hoary  Virginian  or  Kentucky 
jdanters,  whose  spirit  of  aristocracy,  neither  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  nor  the  sweets  of  the  sugarcane,  nor  the  fumes  of  tol)acco, 
have  been  able  to  cradi(?ate.  But,  as  to  what  Burke  himself 
would  describe,  as  '  the  ciuastity,^  of  tlie  virtue  in  question,  our 
honest  conviction  is,  that  it  is  far  more  natural  to  liberalism, 
and  the  middle,  or  even  the  lower  classes,  when  at  all  intelligent 
and  educated,  tlian  it  is  to  aristocracy  and  the  upper  ones.  Its 
native  air  must  be  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  selfishness.  Its 
essence  must  be  tlie  habit  of  doing  towards  others  wliat  we 
would  they  should  do  towards  us.  In  other  words,  the  golden 
rule  of  the  gospel  must  be  its  guide;  or  at  all  events,  the  nearer 
its  approximation  to  that,  the  more  perfect  will  be  tlie  personal 
honour.  A  bankrupt  having  once  compounded,  and  who  after¬ 
wards,  when  lie  has  it  in  his  power,  pays  his  creditors  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  displays  more  elevated  feeling  of  this  kind, 
than  the  high  spirited  and  right  honourable  magnate  who  would 
scorn  any  individual  participation  in  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits  ;  and  who  would  play  olf  ten  thousand  pranks  of  pecu- 
niiiry  meanness,  under  the  privilege  of  peerage,  were  the  pressure 
of  necessity  put  upon  him.  We  confidently  appeal  to  the  entire 
history  of  that  defunct  custom,  once  called  Franking;  to  the 
notorious  luiseness  and  parsimony  of  aristocratic  transactions, 
when  cither  a  governess  is  to  be  engaged,  or  a  chaplain  hired — 
or  when,  in  short,  anything  is  to  be  done  in  a  sphere  above  that 
of  menial  life.  It  is  not  the  liberal  legacy  left  to  some  favourite 
valet,  nor  the  enormous  wages  lavished  upon  the  portly  butler,  nor 
the  rich  lace  aud  gold  upon  the  state  liveries  of  powdered  ser- 
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vants,  nor  the  salan’  of  seven  sovereij^ns  per  week,  to  the  obse¬ 
quious  house-steward,  in  some  of  our  hereditary  establishments, 
which  at  all  tests  the  principle  of  personal  honour  amongst  the 
aristocracy.  It  will  rather  be  their  conduct  in  secret  towards 
some  vounj?  artist,  out  of  whom  an  opulent  noble  shall  screw 
a  picture  for  thirty-five  guineas,  worth  more  than  ten  times 
the  sum,  as  happeiied  the  other  day,  that  answers  this  purpose. 
^Vc  once  saw  with  our  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  own  ears, 
a  noble  earl  parlepu"  w  ith  a  poor  pastrj’-cook  upon  a  public 
promeuadc,  as  to  whether  he  should  pay  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny 
for  his  bun;  whilst  his  equipajre,  at*that  very  moment,  was 
moviujr  to  and  fro,  consisting  of  a  coach  in  which  Venus  might 
have  ridden  for  its  beauty,  four  incomparable  horses  in  silver 
harness,  besides  two  more  as  outriders,  four  or  five  attendants  in 
gorgeous  style — the  whole  turn-out  being  estimated  at,  from  nine 
hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  AVe  frequently,  during 
a  period  of  some  weeks,  fell  in  with  his  lordship  and  family  parad¬ 
ing  up  and  down  within  the  narrow  limits  of  three  miles ;  since,  to 
liave  exteuded  their  drive  fifty  feet  furtlicr,  in  either  direction, 
would  have  involved  paying  a  turnpike  !  Be  it  remembered, 
that  we  arc  not  animadverting  upon  persons,  but  systems.  The 
mind  born  and  brought  up  within  what  Almacks  would  term, 

*  the  gilded  pale,*  is  necessarily  dandled  in  folly,  and  becomes 
doome<l  to  remain  in  perpetual  infancy.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  More  than  one  ex-chancellor  can 
be  pointed  out,  to  demonstrate  the  dwarfing  tendencies  of  high 
titles.  Coronets  may  often  be  the  rewards  of  merit;  but  they 
are  frequently  extinguishers  to  genius,  as  well  as  personal  honour. 
This  last  w  ill  be  found  to  thrive  better,  we  may  depend  upon  it, 
on  the  open  heaths  of  a  well-regulated  commonw  ealtli,  than  in 
the  crmscrvatorics  and  forcing-houses  of  any  privileged  class 
under  the  sun.  But  let  us  proceed  to  investigate  matters  upon 
a  more  extended  scale  :  rnagtia  est  veritas  et  prevalebit. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  Lord  Brougham  is  devoted  to  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  Aristocratic  Polity.  The  former  arc  allow  ed,  even  by 
his  lordship,  to  be  palpable  and  glaring ;  ‘  capable  only  of  some 
mitigation,  and  wholly  incapable  of  entire  counter-action.*  The 
first  and  fundamental  defect  is,  that  supreme  or  legislative  pow  er 
must  be  vested  in  a  body  of  indiWduals  wholly  irresponsible. 
These  persons  have  no  check  on  their  conduct,  cither  from  insti- 
tut  ions  or  nature.  Selfishness,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  imagi¬ 
nable,  builds  up  a  temple,  with  an  altar  of  fire,  and  a  bloody 
throne,  in  the  midst  of  w’hicli  she  sits  and  reigns  and  revels. 
Thcre^is  no  human  authority  to  say  to  aristocracy,  ‘  What  docst 
thou?*  A  despot  sways  his  iron  sceptre,  with  the  sword  of 
DaiiKxdes  hanging  over  his  licad;  and  if  he  advance  bevond 
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certain  limits  of  oppression,  eonscienec  smites  him  on  the  heart; 
the  dairger  of  Macbeth  troubles  him — \isions  of  his  victims  point 
and  leer  at  his  sleepless  eyes,  whilst  his  very  shadow  beckons 
him  to  judgment.  Hut  in  the  other  case,  there  can  be  no  con¬ 
science,  for  aristocracy  is  an  abstraction,  not  a  person ;  it  is  a 
congeries  of  governors,  not  an  individual.  It  is  a  corporation  of 
irresponsibilities — a  hydra  with  many  heads ;  so  many,  that  idl 
sense  of  guiltiness  is  subdivided  into  infinitesimal  portions. 

*  The  nobles  in  an  aristocracy  never  can  be  called  to  any  account,^ 
says  Lord  Hrougham,  and  most  truly.  Publie  opinion  itself 
seems  for  a  time  almost  powerless.  ‘  \Vhat  member  of  our  own 
House  of  Ijords,  takes  very  sorely  to  his  mind,  all  that  is  Hung 
out  of  scorn,  or  ridicule,  or  hatred,  against  hereditary  lawgivers, 
in  order  to  assail  that  illustrious  senate  V'  Our  readers  will  not 
fail  to  remark  the  epithet,  or  remember  from  whose  month,  or 
rather  from  whose  pen,  it  falls.  Hut  his  lordship  admits  another 
enormous  inconvenience,  which  he  moreover  ventures  to  stigma¬ 
tise  witli  some  severity;  for  he  observes,  that  ‘  It  is  the  worst  of 
all  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy,  that  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
body  arc,  of  necessity,  distinct  from  those  of  the  community  at 
large  :  and,  consequently,  their  duties  as  governors,  are  in  per¬ 
petual  opj)osition  to  their  interests,  and  therefore  to  their  wishes, 
as  individuals  and  members  of  the  government !'  Surely  we 
may  here  affirm,  that  a  stronger  ground  for  condemnation 
could  scarcely  exist.  Poor  human  nature  is  little  qualified 
for  struggling  ag.ainst  the  stream ;  or  waging  warfare  against 
her  own  excesses.  Sancho  Panza  was  her  personification, 
when  he  volunteered  to  endure  a  flagellation  for  Dulcinca, 
on  one  condition,  that  he  might  lay  on  the  stripes  with  his 
own  hand,  at  his  own  times,  iqion  iiis  own  shoulders  !  Aristo¬ 
cracy  acts,  according  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  advocates,  upon 
the  Scotch  maxim,  ‘  Take  care  of  number  one  multiplied  by  as 
many  appetites  as  there  may  be  to  appease,  and  as  many  hands 
as  may  liaj)pcn  to  have  an  itching  palm.  We  need  not  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  Hritish  legislation  to  satisfy  ourselves,  how  '  unremit¬ 
tingly  and  shamefully  the  patrician  body  will  exercise  the  supreme 
power,  which  resides  in  it,  for  its  own  exclusive  benefit,  and  in 
contempt  of  popular  interests.'  Aristocrats  arc  neither  more 
nor  less  than  autocrats  upon  a  smaller  scale,  with  imitative 
diadems  upon  their  heads,  and  genuine  stings  in  their  tails. 
Their  name  is  Legion,  and  their  nature  that  of  Hcclzcbub — quoad, 
we  mean,  the  unfortunate  subjects  over  whom  they  rule,  and 
whom  scripture  assures  us,  they  were  sent  to  torture.  Woe  to 
that  land,,  whose  princes  arc  many  !  Hcsidcs  all  which,  they  re¬ 
produce  themselves  under  worse  and  worse  phases  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation.  The  education  and  training  of  patricians. 
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are  unavoidably  adapted  to  8j>oil  them :  ^tlicy  are  l)om  to  power 
and  pre-eminence,  and  they  know,  that  do  what  they  w  ill  they 
must  ever  continue  to  retain  it.  They  see  no  superiors ;  their 
only  interc(»ursc  is  with  rivals,  or  associates,  or  adherents,  or 
inferiors.  They  arc  pampered  hy  the  gifts  of  fortune  in  various 
other  shapes.  Their  industry  is  confined  to  the  occupations 
which  give  a  play  to  the  had  passions,  and  do  not  maintain  a 
healthy  fi*ame  of  mind.  Intrigue,  violence,  malignity,  revenge, 
are  engendered  in  the  wealthier  members  of  the  body,  and  the 
chiefs  of  parties.  Insolence  towards  the  people,  with  subserv  i¬ 
ency  to  their  wealthier  brethren,  arc  engendered  in  the  needy 
individuals  of  a  body,  w  hich  extends  all  its  legal  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  to  its  present  members — too  proud  to  work,  not  too  proud 
to  beg ;  mean  enough  to  be  the  instruments  of  other  incurs  mis¬ 
deeds,  base  enough  to  add  to  their  own  These  are  not  our 
words  merelv,  be  it  remembered.  They  must  come  under  the 
categor}",  ex  ore  iuo  condemnavimus :  as  also  must  the  unbiassed 
testimony  of  the  same  noble  and  learned  person,  to  the  '  general 
dissoluteness  of  manners,  self-indulgence,  and  extravagance,^ 
inseparable  from  an  aristocracy.  He  further  assures  us,  that  there 
is  no  form  of  government  more  odious  to  a  people;  tending 
as  it  does  to  oppression,  vexation,  and  slavery.  Few  sovereigns, 
even  in  limited  monarchies,  are  familiar  with  those  whom  they 
rule  over ;  but  ^  patricians  are  far  more  near,  and  them  yoke  is 
more  felt.^  Oligarchy  also  is  more  quickly  worshipped,  than 
despotism.  It  seems  more  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  The 
ease  is  just  conceivable,  wherein  a  peasant  may  become  a  peer, 
or  the  grandsire  of  one ;  as  we  have  known  ourselves  in  some 
remarkable  instances.  But  Bernadette  is,  perhaps,  a  solitary 
example  in  modern  days,  of  a  private  soldier  issuing  forth  from 
the  ranks,  ascending  through  all  the  militjiiy  grad.ations,  and 
living  to  adorn  a  throne.  *  llciice,  many  subtle  and  mischievous 
notions  worm  their  wav  into  a  community  afflicted  like  our  ow  n. 
‘Men  become  possessedwith  exaggerated  not  ions  of  the  impoii:ancc 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  in  the  upper  classes ;  they  bow'  to  their  au¬ 
thority  as  individuals,  and  not  merely  as  members  of  the  rulins: 
body — transferring  the  allegiance,  which  the  order  claims,  as 
due  to  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  They  also  ape 
their  manners,  and  affect  their  society.  Hence  an  end  to  all 
independent  manly  conduct.’  In  other  words  then,  aristocracy 
must  be  considered  an  institution,  pestilential  in  its  influences 
upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  welfare  of  mankind,  the  ablest 
among  its  own  members  being  judges;  for  similar  evidence 
might  easily  be  multiplied  from  analogous  quarters. 

Qu(p  citm  ita  sint,  as  Cicero  woidd  say — what  may  there  be  to 
set  off  against  such  a  catalogue  of  evils  ?  Even  Lord  Brougham 
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admits,  tliat  they  do  ^  not  amount  to  anything  like  a  complete 
e(iuipoisc  in  tlic  scalc.^  Mutual  support  amongst  patricians 
against  popular  ebullitions,  composure  and  calmness  amidst 
sudden  panics,  adherence  to  settled  lines  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy,  are.  put  forward  in  the  foremost  rank  of  advantages. 
Akin  to  these  merits  in  aristocracy,  is  its  innate  reluctance  to 
adopt  any  important  improvements,  even  where  their  character 
as  such  is  })lain  and  palpable ;  all  which  we  venture  to  think 
exceedingly  antagonistic  to  the  general  weal,  notwithstanding  it 
may  tend,  under  certain  circumstances,  ^  to  steady  and  balance 
the  political  machine.^  Our  noble  author,  however,  holds  quite 
a  contrary  opinion ;  and  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  a  short 
extract,  lest  misrepresentation  should  be  suspected;  although,  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  considered  intentional : — 

‘  Tlie  same  quality  of  resisting  change,  and  the  same  general  firmness 
of  ])urposc,  belong  to  the  aristocratic  body,  in  all  mixed  governments. 
In  these  it  is  productive  of  great  benefit,  upon  the  whole,  although  it  not 
unfrequcntly  stands  in  the  way  of  improvements,  both  constitutional, 
economical,  and  administrative.  The  history  of  our  own  House  of  Lords 
abounds  in  examples  sufficiently  striking  of  these  ti'uths.  Whatever  faults 
their  enemies  have  imputed  to  the  peers  as  a  body,  no  one  has  been  so 
unreflecting  as  to  deny  them  the  praise  of  firm,  steadfast  resolution,  and 
of  acting  up  to  their  resolves.  But  for  their  determination  to  resist 
measures  which  they  deemed  detrimental  to  the  state,  or  to  which  they 
had  objections  from  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  own  order,  many 
measures  of  crude  and  hasty  legislation  w'ould  have  passed  in  almost 
every  parliament.  If  ever  they  have  yielded,  it  has  been  when  the  voice 
of  the  country  at  large  w  as  so  unanimous,  and  when  they  were  so  divided 
amongst  themselves,  that  a  further  resistance  became  attended  with 
greater  mischiefs  than  any  which  they  could  ascribe  to  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  changes.  One,  indeed — the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  concession — was  their  suffering  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  to  pass, 
by  seceding  from  the  struggle.  But  the  crow  n  and  the  people  w^ere  then 
united,  and  a  creation  of  new  peers,  fatal  to  the  aristocratic  branch  of 
the  constitution,  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conseciuences  of  the  bill 
being  rejected.  Of  this  its  adversaries  had  timely  notice,  and  they  very 
wisely  and  patriotically  suffered  it  to  pass  by  their  secession.  Th^  have 
since  amply  regained  any  influence,  which  they  then  lost ;  for,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  they  have  had  a  preponderating  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country  * — p.  59. 

The  itialics  are  ours,  that  we  might  draw  particular  attention 
to  these  extraordinary  paragraphs.  The  recent  affection  of  their 
noble  and  learned  author  for  those,  whom  but  a  few  years  ago 
he  ironically  complimented,  as  '  possessing  some  glimmerings  of 
understanding,^  may  amuse  the  public  journals :  yet  to  ourselves 
it  always  gives  the  heart-ache.  The  finger  of  scorn  sliall  never 
be  pointed  in  these  pages  to  an  eclipse  of  genius  bordering  upon 
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mental  aberration.  Our  object  rather  is  to  sliow  how  the  wliole 
truth  unconsciously  comes  out,  just  because  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
cealed, — that  selfishness  is  the  soul  of  an  aristocracy.  AVlicre  the 
l>olecat  is  coiled  up,  all  the  incense  of  flattery  which  rhetoric 
can  offer,  will  never  permanently  hide  the  nuisance.  We  arc 
further  informed,  that  'an  Jiristocratic  government  will  generally 
be  found  a  pacific  one  from  which  we  altogether  dissent,  and 
would  adduce  the  conquests  of  Venice,  and  the  military  policy 
of  Home,  besides  numerous  instances  from  the  various  oligarchies 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  support  our  opinion.  Tendeneies  moreover 
towards  tcrritonal  acquisition  turn  upon  position,  and  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,  besides  mere  forms  of  government.  Lord 
Jlrougham  subsequently  admits,  that  both  the  Tiber  and  Adriatic 
afford 'remarkable  exceptions' to  his  general  statement!  But 
what,  we  would  jisk,  was  feudalism  but  an  iron  impersonation  of 
aristocracy ;  and  what  system  was  ever  more  essentially  pugna¬ 
cious?  Nor  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise  ex  naturd  rerum,  A 
privileged  order  must  be  an  exclusive  one :  exclusiveness  must 
generate  selfishness :  selfishness  must,  sooner  or  later,  become 
acepusitive,  and  in  fact  covetous.  This  thirst  after  possession 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  more  especially  after  power  has 
put  a  gjiuntlet  of  steel  upon  its  right  hand.  Venice  once  had 
(pialms,  for  a  very  brief  interval,  with  regard  to  making  eertain^ 
conquests :  but  her  jurists  soothed  the  public  conscience  into 
acquiescence,  by  avowing  that  '  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole 
heavens  w  ere  the  Lord's,  and  that  lie  had  given  the  earth  to  the 
children  of  men.'  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark  felt  quite  satisfied ; 
and  all  sections  of  the  then  civilized  world  applauded  or  envied 
such  conduct.  Hence  warfare  and  aggression  arc  the  most  con¬ 
genial  elements  in  w  hich  aristocracy  c«an  live,  move,  and  have 
its  being.  The  prejudices  of  a  peerage  arc  most  injurious  things 
to  the  permanency  of  clear  intellectual  perceptions.  Ilcmy 
Brougham  thought  so  in  former  and  brighter  times.  We  agree 
w’ith  him,  that  an  aristocratic  government  will  often  encourage 
genius  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  letters.  So  w  ill  a  kind- 
licarted  autocrat,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Whatever  will  turn 
away  the  popular  mind  from,  politics,  is  good  in  the  judgment  of 
crow’iis  and  coronets.  Bread,  bacon,  wine,  and  shows,  kept  quiet 
the  imperial  metropolis,  whilst  Augustus  and  his  successors 
forged  their  fetters  for  nations  of  slaves.  Italian  nobles  proved 
munificent  patrons  to  painters  and  sculptors.  Architecture, 
poctiy,  and  music,  w  ith  all  the  rest  of  the  nine,  will  find  favour 
from  an  aristocracy,  not  for  their  real  excellencies,  so  much  as 
that  they  may  play  the  parts  of  the  ^loabitish  beauties  towards 
the  Israelites,  and  wx'an  physical  force  from  its  rightful  allegiance 
to  liberty.  This  friendliness,  however,  to  external  taste  and  in- 
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tcllcctualism,  which  we  would  be  as  far  as  possible  from  uiidcr- 
ratiiig,  together  with  the  useful  gradation  of  ranks,  coiitributivc 
as  that  may  be  to  the  preservation  of  social  order,  will  constitute, 
as  we  believe,  all  the  claims  which  aristocracy  can  really  sustain 
for  the  suftrages  or  approval  of  mankind.  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens, 
Thebes,  Etolia,  Corcyra,  Acluca,  Carthage,  the  States  of  Sicily, 
those  of  Asia  Elinor,  the  mediajval  ones  of  Genoa,  !Milan,  Elo- 
reuec,  Sienna,  Pisa,  Bologna,  Lucca,  Switzerland,  besides  Poland 
and  lluugiuy,  upon  a  larger  scale,  will  all  and  each  corroborate 
our  assertions.  To  analyze  even  two  or  three  of  these  would 
absorb  far  more  space  than  we  have  to  spare ;  but  as  a  specimen 
of  what  sort  of  fruits  aristocracy  bore  in  thci*.'middlc  ages,  jis  it 
respected  both  sovereign  and  subjects,  let  us  turn  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  of  our  own  monkish  historians,  eye-witnesses  of 
what  tlicy  relate.  AVilliam  of  Malmesbury  presents  us  with  the 
following  account  of  A.D.  1140: 

‘  The  whole  of  this  year  was  defaced  by  the  horrors  of  civil  W’ar. 
Castles  were  eveiywhcre  fortified  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  each 
sheltering  its  own  district ;  nay,  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  laying 
it  w’astc.  The  soldiery  of  the  barons,  issuing  forth  from  them,  carried 
off  the  sheep  and  cattle,  not  sparing  even  the  churches  or  cemeteries. 
The  houses  of  the  wTetched  peasantry  were  stript  of  every  thing,  even 
to  their  veiy  straw  thatch  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  bound  or  flung  into 
])rison.  !Many  of  them  breathed  their  last  in  the  tortures,  which  were 
inflicted  in  order  to  force  them  to  ransom  themselves.  Nor  could  even 
bishops  and  monks  pass  in  safety  from  town  to  town.*  These  spiritual 
j)cers,  however,  began  to  do  as  they  were  done  by.  ‘  Such,*  says  the 
author  of  the  Gesfa  Regis  Stephani,  *  w'as  the  doleful  aspect  of  our  mise¬ 
ries,  such  the  most  dishonorable  form  of  the  sordid  tragedy  everywhere 
openly  exhibited  in  England.  'Prelates  themselves,  shameful  to  tell,  not 
indeed  all  of  them,  but  very  many,  or  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole, 
armed  and  fully  aj)pointed,  and  mounted,  did  not  scruple  to  join  the 
haughty  spoilers  of  the  country,  to  partake  of  the  plunder,  and  putting 
to  the  torture,  or  casting  into  dungeons,  whatever  soldiers  they  took, 
and  imputing  to  their  own  followers  all  the  outrages,  of  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  the  authors.  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  others,  (for  it  w'ould 
be  indecent  to  blame  all  alike,)  the  principal  censure  of  such  impious 
proceedings  fell  upon  the  Bishoj)s  of  Winchester,  Chester,  and  Lincoln, 
as  more  intent  than  the  rest  upon  such  evil  courses.*  Nor  was  the 
Crown  itself  better  treated  by  this  chivalrous  aristocracy.  ‘  Tlieir  de¬ 
mands  from  the  King,*  declares  William  of  Malmesbury,  ‘  had  no  end  : 
some  would  ask  lands,  some  castles  ;  in  short,  whatever  they  had  a  mind 
to,  that  they  must  have.  If  ever  he  delayed  granting  their  requests, 
straightway  they  became  incensed,  and  fortified  their  castles  against  him, 
plundering  his  lands  to  an  enormous  amount.  His  profusion  never  could 
satisfy  them.  The  earls,  who  had  not  already  been  endowed  with  crown 
demesnes,  rose  against  him  :  they  became  more  greedy  in  their  solicita¬ 
tions,  and  he  more  lavish  in  his  grants.*  William  of  Newberry  informs 
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U8.  that  •  he.  the  least  of  the  saints  of  Christ,  was  born  unto  death  in  the 
first  year  of  Stephen’s  rei^,  and  again  born  unto  life  in  the  second 
year.*  In  these  days  every  one  did  as  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 
I'hc  animosities  of  the  provincial  nobles  waxing  hot,  castles  had  arisen 
in  every  part  of  the  country',  and  there  were  in  England  as  many  kings, 
or  rather  tyrants,  as  there  were  owners  to  these  fortresses.  Ihey  so 
wasted  with  rapine  and  fire,  the  fairest  regions,  that  in  districts  once 
the  most  fertile,  all  powers  of  growing  grain  were  destroyed.’  Matthew 
Paris,  a  centur>’  later,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  blessings  of  a  nobi¬ 
lity  :  *  There  was  no  shelter  from  violence  even  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Every  thing  was  wTa])t  in  slaughter  and  conflagration.  Shouts  and 
wailings  and  shrieks  of  horror  resounded  on  every  side.’  Roger  Hove- 
den  confirms  his  words.’ 

But  some  may  here  remark,  that  possibly  these  horrors  'were 
insepanible  from  the  barbarism  and  savagery  of  those  times, 
^lagnates  now'  w  alk  upon  carpets.  Castles  have  become  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  manor-houses  w  ith  umbrageous  rookeries.  Bjirons 
ride  oftener  in  carriages  than  upon  horses ;  and  esquires  only 
bear  an  exceedingly  harmless  sort  of  arms  from  the  mystic  ar¬ 
chives  of  Heralds’  College.  True  enough  it  is  that  tenipora  mu- 
tantur  et  fws  mutamur  in  Hits :  and  therefore  let  us  closely  exa¬ 
mine  whether  the  genuine  nature  of  aristocracy  has  undergone 
*  any  great  change ;  or  whether  the  aspect  under  w  hich  w  e  behold 
it,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  presents  us  with  mere  modified 
externals,  ^\c  shall  soon  sec  w  hether,  in  its  resistance  to  mea¬ 
sures  presumed,  or  even  allowed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  general 
welfare,  it  has  hecn  actuated  by  disinterested  motives ;  or  w  he- 
ther,  as  Lord  Brougham  intimates,  *  their  objection  has  been 
founded  upon  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  own  order which 
intimation,  should  it  prove  a  correct  one,  will  deepen  the  griev¬ 
ance,  also  mentioned  by  his  lordship,  that  ^  during  the  last  ten 
years  our  peerage  has  amply  regained  its  influence,’  having  had 
throughout  that  period  '  a  preponderating  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  .’  The  volume,  published  by  Mr.  Macintyre, 
will  render  ns  no  little  assistance  in  this  inquiry.  Without 
going  too  far  into  his  details,  we  shall  touch  in  our  ow  n  w  ay 
upon  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  our  nobility  have  acted 
with  respect  to  the  food,  the  taxation,  and  the  religion  of  their 
fellow-subjects. 

The  shortest  way  to  the  heart  of  a  man  is  said  to  be  doAvn  his 
throat.  Every  nation  has  its  favourite  dish  or  diet;  the  Scotch¬ 
man  his  haggis  and  oatmeal,  the  Irishman  his  potatoes,  the 
\yelchman  his  leek,^  the  Spaniard  his  olla  podrida,  the  Italian 
Ins  macaroni,  the  I  renchman  his  soup  and  perhaps  his  frogs, 
but  beyond  all  question  the  Englishman  his  roast  beef  and  plum¬ 
pudding.  Yet  our  ingenious  author  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
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food  is  altogether  power :  that  whoever  can  withhold  for  forty- 
eight  hours  the  sustenance  of  another  man,  or  of  a  thousand,  or 
a  million  of  men,  retains  that  individind  or  multitude  under  his 
subjection.  This  he  contends  to  be  the  grand  secret  of  society 
for  the  last  half  myriad  of  years.  The  party,  therefore,  intend¬ 
ing  to  govern,  or  enslave,  must  have  an  especial  eye  to  the  sto¬ 
machs  of  its  subjects :  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  oligarchies 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  our  own  peerage  amongst  the  fore¬ 
most,  have  proceeded,  whether  consciously  or  not  we  will  not 
now  say,  upon  some  such  maxim.  Joseph  subjugated  Egypt  to 
Pharoah  in  this  manner.  Greek  and  Syracusan  sovereigns 
founded  their  respective  policies  and  dynasties  on  an  analogous 
basis.  The  heroes  of  Homer,  from  Agamemnon  downwards, 
were  veritable  shepherds  to  their  people  in  more  senses  than 
one ;  for  they  considered  their  dependants  as  flocks,  permitting 
them  graciously  to  thrive,  just  so  far  as  they  might  become  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  thriven  upon  by  their  masters.  So  acted  feudalism: 
so  have  all  aristocracies  acted:  and  so  has  acted  our  own. 
^Thc  horse  is  caught  by  the  human  biped,^  says  Mr.  Macintyre; 
Gie  is  tamed  through  food;  a  bridle  is  put  into  his  mouth;  and 
the  proudest  of  all  animals  bends  his  neck  accordingly.'  After 
a  similar  fashion  Patricianism  has  fastened  its  yoke  upon  these 
realms.  AV^e  have  reiterated  again  and  again,  in  this  journal, 
that  the  aristocratic  party,  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
cflccting  the  revolution  of  1688,  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
people  by  not  at  the  same  time  establishing  the  principles  of  a 
full  and  faithful  popular  representation.  Instead  of  doing  so 
honest  an  action,  they  shuffled  the  cards  for  compjissing  the 
j)rcscrvation  of  their  own  privileges  and  ascendancy.  William 
III.  suttered  bitterly  from  the  nest  of  hornets  which  had  hived 
under  his  elective  throne.  He  perceived  that  the  higher  orders 
preyed  upon  the  lower  ones  :  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
packed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  through  the  grossest  venality  and 
bribery  :  that  voters  were  bought  ^  as  cattle  at  a  market that 
noble  traitors  moved  the  springs  of  government,  to  embarrass 
the  Crown,  and  plague  or  starve  the  people.  He  therefore  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  restoration  of  the  land  tax,  together  with  other  im¬ 
posts,  thrown  as  much  as  possible  upon  property,  that  industry 
and  the  humbler  classes  might  be  relieved.  At  length,  irritated 
by  his  refractory  coiuf  iers,  in  notorious  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  J ames,  and  allured  by  some  of  his  more  rapacious  followers 
into  acts  scarcely  constitutional,  he  threatened  to  abdicate  unless 
a  compromise  were  made.  The  domestic  aftairs  of  the  kingdom 
were  to  be  abandoned  pretty  much  to  the  governing  party,  pro¬ 
vided  his  majesty  might  be  allowed  to  carry  on  his  foreign  policy 
by  British  means.  '  By  this  aiTangcmcnt  the  domination  of  the 
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aristocracy  was  consolidated ;  and  that  terrible  curse  ol  a  national 
debt  was  bcf^un,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  continental  wars/ 
From  William  111.  to  George  11.  aristocratic  legislation  took  its 
natural  course.  Its  grand  object  was  to  augment  the  value  ot 
laud ;  to  attach  to  that  kind  of  property  every  conceivable  im¬ 
munity  ;  and  to  render  its  rental  increasingly  productive.  '  The 
game  laws,  replete  with  the  worst  spirit,  were  j)assed  in  the  year 
1753,*  and  reminded  Englishmen  of  the  dark  ages.  Our  rulers, 
imagining  that  cheap  food  would  best  answer  their  purpose,  (jis  in 
a  certain  sense  it  undoubtedly  would,)  within  ten  years  after  the 
accession  of  George  111.,  discontinued  the  bounty  on  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  wheat,  and  opened  their  ports  for  foreign  grain.  The 
conclusion  of  the  American  war,  however,  threw  them  upon  still 
more  selfish,  though  less  beneficial  measures.  They  were  now 
getting  jealous  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests ; 
whilst  revolutionary  principles  in  France  so  alarmed  our  sensi¬ 
tive  nobles,  on  this  side  the  channel,  that  they  ranged  themselves, 
with  rare  exceptions,  under  the  banners  of  the  altar  and  mo¬ 
narchy,  against  all  rights  of  mankind  whatsoever.  They  passed 
a  law  in  1791,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  bread-corn,  unless 
the  prices  were  above  51  shillings  a  quiu*tcr  in  the  home  market. 
William  had  saddled  the  landed  interest  with  an  impost  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  or,  in  other  terms,  no  less  than  twenty 
IK'r  cent.  uj)on  the  then  rental.  The  aristocracy  ‘  having  entered 
into  that  terrible  struggle  with  France,  which  has  caused  such 
miseries  to  this  country,  fixed  by  law  a  limit  to  the  tax  on  land, 
and  rated  the  amount  at  about  the  same  price  as  it  had  been  ninety 
years  before.  The  amount  of  land-tax,  to  be  for  ever,  collected, 
wjis  limited  to  about  i:2,(X)(),000  per  annum,  with  the  privilege 
of  redemption  .by  landowners;  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  law,  the  amount  has  dwindled  down  to  about 
i:;l,2(X),000.*  When  the  land  tax  was  first  imposed,  our  landed 
rental  wjis  hardly  more  than  about  ten  millions  sterling  per  an¬ 
num  ;  of  which  no  less  than  two  were  contributed,  and  that 
justly,  to  the  public  treasury.  Since  that  time,  our  landed  ren¬ 
tal  hiis  quintupled;  but  in  lieu  of  paying  ten  millions  of  land 
tax,  the  consciences  of  an  aristocracy  and  squirearchy  are  per- 
f 'etlx  ^  itisfied  a  ith  matters  as  they  are  !  The  church  blesses 
them  in  a  composition  with  their  creditors,  whereby  they  exactly 
contribute  half  a  crown  to  the  revenue  instead  of  an  honest 
sovereign.  On  this  count  alone  our  aristocracy,  as  a  system,  is 
chargeable  with  having  robbed  the  country  during  the*  last  fifty 
ye«u*s,  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  millions  sterling,  or  nearly 
a  moiety  of  the  entire  national  debt ! 

Not  that  cheap  food  was  any  longer  an  object  with  the  British 
ai'istocracy,  in  thus  relieving  the  laud  which  produces  it  from 
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this  enormous  share  of  fiscal  burtlicns.  Tlie  load  was  to  he 
shifted  from  the  sliouldcrs  of  property  to  those  of  industry ;  for 
it  had  now  been  discovered  that  high  prices  woidd  support  high 
rents.  Hence  came  the  corn  laws,  with  all  their  atrocities  and 
absurdities;  avowedly  claimed  and  acknowledged  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  peerage  as  their  own  otlspring,  as  essential  to 
their  owu  maintenance,  as  the  foundations  upon  which  their 
Corinthian  columns  are  to  stand  or  fall.  For  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  these  laws,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  have  at 
least  raised  the  price  of  the  first  article  of  life  about  ten  millions 
per  annum ;  so  that  here  we  have  another  count  against  the 
aristocracy,  of  liaving  inflicted  on  the  country,  since  tlic  Peace, 
an  aggregate  expense  for  bread  alone  to  the  extent  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions  sterling.  Hut  what  shall  we  say  to  tlic 
whole  mass  of  provision  duties,  with  regard  to  which  Lord 
Stanley  declared,  as  SccretaiT  to  the  Government,  Hhat  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  uj)  prices,  and  thereby  rents,  for  the  sake  of 
the  farmers,  the  landlords,  but,  above  all,  the  humbler  classes;’ — 
what  shall  be  answered  to  them,  in  better  keeping  w  ith  truthful¬ 
ness,  than  the  following  extracts  from  !Mr.  Macintyre  ? 

‘  In  pursuing  these  subjects  into  their  depths  and  tortuosities,  the 
mind  is  jdtcniatcly  roused  by  the  enormity  of  the  injustice,  or  excited  by 
the  folly  and  simplicity  displayed ;  and  the  pen  weavers  on  the  line, 
between  the  denouncement  of  the  enormity,  and  the  ex])ression  of  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  as  seen  in  the  spectacle  of  an  order  of  nobles, 
maintained  chiefly  by  a  morsel  from  the  jienny  loaf  of  this  agricultural 
labourer,  and  a  bite  from  the  lean  bacon  of  another, — from  contributions 
infininitcsimally  collected  from  the  artisans  crowded  amidst  the  smoke 
and  filth  of  our  large  cities,  which  add  to  w’calth  imperceptibly  but  surely, 
like  the  sweatings  of  sovereigns  to  the  hoard  of  the  Jew\  Evcr\"  anvil 
delivers  its  quota,  through  the  food  which  strengthens  the  arm  that 
wdelds  the  hammer ;  and  a  driblet  from  every  pot  of  porter  that  washes 
the  throat  and  cheers  the  stout  heart  of  the  bargeman,  sends  its  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  table  of  the  duke.  What  he.a])s  of  wealth  are  squeezed 
out  of  these  countless  swarms  in  cotton  mills ;  but  oh  !  what  agony  is 
endured  in  the  process !  Even  the  little  printer-boy,  wdio  brings  the 
sheets  from  the  press  to  the  author,  has  paid  his  tax  to  the  aristocracy, 
through  the  breakfast  his  mother  prepared  for  him  in  the  morning.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  a  family  in  easy  circumstances,  spending  at 
the  rate  of  about  250/.  a  year  in  provisions  of  all  kinds,  is  charged  in 
the  prices  of  the  articles  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  as  an  advance  that 
accrues  to  the  landowners,  in  consequence  of  laws  which  tax  food,  or 
restrict  its  importation  into  this  country.  This  w'ill  make  a  contribution 
of  from  50/.  to  GO/,  a  year.  He  it  obser\'ed,  that  250/.  a  year  spent  in 
])rovisions  will  measure  a  gross  income  of  about  1,000/.,  so  that  the  50/. 
and  GO/,  of  tax  to  the  landed  interest  amounts  to  from  5  to  G  per  cent, 
only  on  that  sum.  But  as  the  income  diminishes,  tlie  ratio  of  the  tax 
increases. 
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•  It  has  been  shown  that  a  man  with  500/.  a  year  spends  in  provi- 
sions  Idb/. ;  a  man  with  250/.  spends  105/.;  so  that  the  first  contri¬ 
butes  6}  to  8  per  cent.,  and  the  second  contributes  from  to  lOj  per 
cent,  to  enable  iny  U^rd  Dashly  to  speculate  in  horses,  run  his  carriages, 
sport  with  his  ladies,  hire  his  French  cooks  or  Swiss  valets,  and  to  pay 
the  interest  on  money  l)orrowed  of  usurers,  assurance  companies,  and 
other  wealthy  parties  ;  or  to  indulge  the  rural  tastes  of  Lord  Landly, 
gracefully  exhibited  in  the  extension  of  his  pleasure  grounds,  in  the 
addition  to  his  gardeners,  or  in  the  increase  of  his  grooms.* — Macintyre, 
pp.  391,  2. 

We  have  hitherto  ratlicr  mingled  the  subjects  of  food  and  taxa¬ 
tion  together,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  in 
exhibiting  the  misehievous  effects  upon  both  of  aristocratic  legis¬ 
lation.  The  same  principle  runs  tbrougbout  our  whole  fiscal 
system.  Robbery,  in  enuiue  and  sciu*let,  has  had  for  a  pro¬ 
tracted  period  the  tJisk  in  its  own  hands  of  arranging  govern¬ 
mental  revenues !  Trahit  sua  qvemque  volitpias.  It  can  be  no 
enemy,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  to  its  own  tlesh  and  blood, 
its  own  kith  and  kin.  Of  these,  indeed,  it  has  taken  such 
effectual  care,  that  Opulence  revels  in  luxury,  whilst  Poverty 
pays  the  piper  !  lu  our  customs  and  excise,  our  imposts  levied 
on  consumable  articles,  our  direct  taxes,  there  will  be  apparent 
this  one  unavoidable  result :  duties  will  be  found  almost  invari¬ 
ably  to  have  been  laid  on  the  quantities,  and  not  on  the  value 
of  the  various  subjects  falling  within  the  grasp  of  the  executive. 
Thus,  for  instance,  tobacco  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  what 
we  mean ;  referring  to  matters  as  thev  stood,  until  last  year. 
Ordinary  \  irginia  costs  about  three  pence  per  pound ;  the  duty 
stands  at  tlirtv  shillings,  or  twelve  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
prime  cost  of  the  article.  Fine  Virginia  costs  about  sixpence; 
the  duty  stands  at  three  shillings,  or  about  six  hundi*cd  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  Rest  yellow  Maryland  costs  about 
fifteen  pence;  the  duty  is  three  shillings,  or  only  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  per  cent.  Rut  llavannah  cigars,  which  cost 
at  first  about  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound,  pay  no  more 
duty  than  nine  shillings,  which  comes  to  only  a  fraction  above 
cent,  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  the  poorer  classes  pay  double  the  duty  that  the  middle 
classes  do;  and  five  times  as  much  as  the  better  classes  do;  and 
a  dozen  times  as  much  as  the  gentleman.  Who  can  fail  to  dis¬ 
cern,  the  real  authors  of  such  enactments, — stone  blind  to  the 
glaring  injustice, — oblivious  of  smuggling,  with  all  its  feaifful 
consequences, — only  mindful  of  themselves,  and  their  temporary 
advantages?  lake,  again,  sugar,  as  another  example,  now 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life.  Rrown  and  soft  Muscovado 
cost  twenty-five  shillings  per  hundred  weight ;  the  duty  is  one 
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l)ound  lour  or  about  9(>  percent,  on  the  prime  cost. 

The  middliu"  Muscovados  cost  tweuty-ei^ht  shilHnjrs ;  the  duty 
is  no  hijrher  than  on  tlie  tbrmer  sorts,  or  about  8(5  per  cent,  oii 
tlie  first  price.  The  tine  kinds  art'  worth  about  thirty-seven 
shilling  per  ewt.  ;  the  duty  is  :2  t,  or  about  65  per  cent.*  whilst 
the  double-refined  pay  only  the  same  im[>ost,  althoujrh  they 
bear  a  value  of  seventy-one  shillinjxs  per  ewt.,  bein^  thus  taxed 
at  the  rate  merely  of  about  3 1  ptT  cent.  8o  here  apiin,  the 
|K)ort'r  classes  pay  nearly  one-half  moiv  than  the  middle  classes, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  lii^her  ones.  This  refers 
to  colonial  sujtjii's  only ;  since  the  ease  becomes  vastly  stronjjer 
if  we  take  the  East  Indian  or  foreijru  article.  Soap  pays  excise 
upon  analogous  principles ;  the  washer-woman  contributing  a 
double  amount  to  the  treasury,  in  proportion  to  countesses  and 
duchesses,  who  wash  their  faces  in  oil,  and  breakfast  upon  pen¬ 
sions  and  sinecures.  Wines  iu*e  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
inferior  ports,  frequently  used  by  our  respectable  tradesmen, 
liave  had  to  pay  165  per  cent.,  under  the  head  of  enstom,  upt)n 
their  prime  cost,  whilst  the  first  j^rowth  of  claret  merely  pays 
about  per  cent.  We  are  well  aware  of  all  the  dust'which 
has  Ijeen  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  throujxh  old  Methuen 
treaties  and  modern  commercial  tariffs,  lint  amidst  the  con¬ 
fusion,  let  our  ten  pound  voters  keep  well  in  mind,  that  onr 
law-makers  for  five  ‘generations  have  taken  care  that  their  sen¬ 
sual  enjoyments  should  pass  as  much  as  possible  scot-free, 
whenever  the  screw  was  to  receive  another  turn  into  the  purses 
of  our  fat  and  j^ood  humoured  burgesses.  Take  another  article, 
such  as  currants:  these,  tojrether  with  raisins, used  to  yield,  and 
will  now,  half  a  million  to  the  revenue;  but  this  was  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  and  middle  sections  of  society,  the 
chief  consumers.  M’lnj^s  have  formerly  been  as  bad  as  tones  in 
these  respects  ;  for  the  ‘genius  of  olijrarchy  has  ever  wanted  to 
be  exorcised  out  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  In  their 
late  scale  of  tea-dnties,  the  tfdttffihus'tcr  Review  demonstrated 
that  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  consumption  of  the 
poor  and  rich,  equivalent  to  120  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
wealthy,  while  the  middle  classes  have  to  pay  double  the  duty 
of  the  higher  ones  !  The  matter,  said  one  of  the  ablest  contri¬ 
butors  to  that  journal,  may  be  stated  thus:  Mho  poor  shall  pay 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2(K)  per  cent,  on  their  consumption;  the 
middle  classes  shall  pay  180;  and  the  privilej^ed  ehusses  shall 
p.u  onh  1)0  !  Ihis  is,  in  reality,  within  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  state  of  the  facts.’  The  atrociously  unfair  dealing  of  the 
lej^islature  uith  regard  to  the  land-tax  we  have  already  j^lanced 
at ;  but  it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  difference  of  its  conduct, 
^hen  submittinjif  its  own  fleece  to  the  shears  of  collection,  and 
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when  called  upon  to  clip  that  of  another  nation.  A  very  few 
years  prior  to  the  Ikitish  Parliament  having  enacted  a  law, 
iixing  their  own  land-tax  in  perpetuity  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  on  a  careless  and  imperfect  assessment,  made  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  they  had  passed  an  act  fixing  the  land-tax  of 
India*  at  18,y.  in  the  pound,  on  a  modern  and  inquisitorial  assess¬ 
ment.  This  they  called  creating  an  Indian  landed  aristocracy. 
‘  Sir,*  said  the  flirmer  to  the  lawyer,  in  the  fable,  '  my  ox  has 
gored  one  of  yours ;  how  shall  the  matter  be  settled  ?*  ‘  Oh,* 

easily  enough,**  replied  the  man  of  papers;  \vou  must  give  me 
one  of  yours  as  an  equitable  compensation.*  '  But,*  said  the 
complainant,  ‘  I  have  made  a  mistake ;  for  it  was  one  of  ymir 
oxen  which  has  gored  one  of  mine/  '  Ah,*  cried  the  lawyer, 
*  that  makes  a  wonderful  ditVercncc  ;  you  should  have  been 
accurate  in  your  first  statement :  get  along,  you  rascal  !*  Mutato 
ftomine,  de  te  fahida  narratur,  England  must  say  to  her  peerage. 

One  more  illustration  we  cannot  pass  over,  and  that  is  the 
house  tax,  of  which  the  originator  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
celebrated  Adam  Smith,  w  ho  intended  it  to  reach  the  incomes 
and  ostentation  of  the  wc*althicr  orders.  The  privileged  sons 
of  Zeriiiah  proved  however  too  much  for  him.  They  not  only 
contrived  to  establish  a  most  delusive  classification,  as  fraught 
w  ith  fraud  as  Sir  Robert  PcePs  sliding-scale,  but  the  mode  of 
rating  to  the  duty  placed  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  surveyors 
appointed  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  aristocracy.  Hence 
arose  a  partiality  towards  their  jiatrons,  we  believe  witliout  a 
parallel  even  in  tliis  country.  Chatsw  orth,  the  almost  regal  seat  of 
the  Hnkcof  Devonshire,  was  rated  at  no  more  than  KK)/.  a  year; 
Stowe  and  Blenheim  at  only  3(X)/.  a  year;  Eaton  Hall,  which 
absorbed  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  at  the  same ;  Aln- 
wiek  and  Belvoir  Castles  at  2()0/. ;  Bishops  Auckland  and  Hat¬ 
field  at  no  more  ;  (lodolphin  l*ark  at  but  150/. ;  and  Euston  Hall, 
the  ])alacc  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  100/.  sterling  I  This  last 
magnate  figures  high  amongst  those  who  ought  to  be  designated 
as  public  pa\ipers ;  his  tw  o  hereditary  pensions  from  the  Excise 
ami  Post  Oflicc  amounting  to  11,000/.  per  annum!  All  the 
years  that  the  house  tax  lasted,  the  London  Tavern  w  as  rated  at 
1000/.  a  year;  the  White  Halt  at  Bath  at  900/.;  the  Plough  at 
Cheltenham  at  850/. ;  the  Old  Ship  at  Brighton  at  750/. ;  Lacey’s 
Hotel  at  Manchester  at  GOO/.  We  cull  these  instances  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  regular  returns.  Nottingham  Castle,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  town-house  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  rated  at  only 
100/.  a  year  to  the  house-duty  ;  but  when  his  grace  demanded 
compensation  for  some  damage  inflicted  on  his  mansion,  in  a 
riot,  he  remembered  the  lawyer  in  Esop,  and  contrived  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  unfortunate  Hundred  no  less  than  20, (XX)/. !  Its 
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value  luifijlit  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  250,000/. ;  so  that  bis 
contribution,  under  the  head  of  house  duty,  ouj^ht  to  have  been 
2000/.  a  year  at  least,  takiii"  rate,  and  value,  and  class,  fairly 
into  consideration,  as  Adam  Smith  intended;  instead  of  which 
it  was  only  a  shilling  under  fourteen  guineas  per  annum  !  And 
this  is  the  chastih/  of  /lonour,  declared  by  the  great  master  of 
rhetoric  to  be  pcculijirly  inherent  to  an  order  of  nobility !  The 
window-tax  would  be  found  little  better,  had  we  room  for  its 
dissection.  So  again,  when  an  ordinary  individual  erects  a  new 
habitation  he  had  to  pay  duty  upon  bricks,  tiles,  and  timber, 
and  has  still  on  the  first  and  last  of  them.  Ibit  the  grandee — 
the  proprietor  of  veins  of  clay,  quarries  of  sandstone,  granite, 
and  marble,  or  forests  of  oak,  fir,  larch,  and  beech,  may  avoid 
the  levy  altogether,  with  proper  management.  Felling  his  own 
w  oods,  w  orking  his  own  pits,  making  his  own  bricks,  will  carry 
him  through  clear :  so  long,  we  mean,  as  these  articles  arc  not 
sold,  but  only  retained  for  private  use.  About  melting  his  own 
glass  we  are  not  so  sure ;  but  the  anomaly  is  quite  sufliciently 
enormous  as  it  stands.  Verily  has  an  oligarchy  so  moulded 
our  1  Acheqiier,  that  if  it  be  the  rich  man’s  j)aradisc,  it  is  the 
])oor  man’s  purgatory.  For  the  latter,  a  fcjirful  Excise  never 
.slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

Quis  tain  cnulcles  o])tavit  suincrc  ptenns? 

Even  the  stamps  exhibit  similar  features ;  although  one  might 
have  thought  that  the  Vectigal  Charta*,  being  of  Dutch  origin, 
must  of  necessity  wear  a  more  mercantile  aspect.  Ibit  con¬ 
veyances,  for  instance,  arc  so  arranged,  that  the  lesser  fry  of 
purchasers  have  to  pay  from  five  per  cent,  downwards  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  the  large  leviathans  only  from  one  per  cent,  dow  nw  ards. 
An  estate  of  half  a  million  may  change  owners  under  a  stamp 
duty  of  about  one-fifth  merely  per  cent.  The  stamp  for  the 
lease  of  a  cottage  worth  10/.  per  annum  is  1  /. ;  tliat  for  a  farm 
at  a  rent  of  1000/.  per  annum,  or  any  higher  amount,  and 
therefore  worth  .30,(XX)/.  and  upwards,  as  the  case  may  be,  only 
pays  10/. ;  so  that  the  peasant  has  to  pay  ten  times  more  than 
the  capitalist,  the  gentleman,  or  tlic  noble.  It  was  the  pro¬ 
found,  yet  just  remark,  of  a  keen  financier,  ten  years  ago,  that 
^  the  problem  of  the  aristocracy  in  all  things,  has  been  to  lay 
taxes  so  that  the  degree  in  which  c\cry  man  shall  ])ay  a  greater 
share  in  proportion  to  liis  poverty  s//al/  dr  a  wauimion  !  *  The 
minimum  that  same  system  has  reserved  for  its  ow  n  members ; 
for,  as  is  well  know  n,  whilst  personal  property,  the  general  sup¬ 
port  of  the  middle  and  lower  clavsses,  has  to  pay  legacy  and 
probate  duties  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.,  the  vast  landed  fees  of 
our  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  barons,  baronets,  and  s(piirearchy, 
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can  and  do  claim  an  entire  exemption !  The  Buccleugh, 
Northumberland,  and  StatFord  estates,  such  as  many  Luvopcaii 
sovereif^ns  mi^ht  well  covet,  and  which  exceed  far  the  entire 
revenues  ever  dreamt  of  by  the  father,  and  various  reigning  re¬ 
latives  of  our  own  queen’s  consort,  all  descend  from  generation 
to  generation,  paying  nothing.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  how^ 
truly,  that  Lord  ‘Westminster  may  ere  long  possess  a  rental 
coming  up,  in  the  gross,  to  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  diem; 
which  of  course  would  be  worth  from  ten  to  eleven  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  This  immense  estate  might  go  to  a  tenth  cousin  without 
any  will  being  made,  and  without  contributing  a  single  sixpence 
to  the  public  treasury.  ^  But  if  the  heir,  whoever  it  might 
be,  contributed  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  inheritor  of  a  paltry 
200/.,  he  would  Inive  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer,  as  legacy  duty, 
1,1(X),000/.,  and  as  probate  duty  410,000/.;  in  all,  1,510,000/.’ 
W  e  are  aware  that,  in  fact,  no  probate  duty  is  payable  above  a 
million ;  which  again  only  demonstrates  to  a  nicety  how  tender 
our  magnates  ahvavs  arc  of  their  own  order,  and  even  of  the 
wealthy  capitalist  who  may  venture  sometimes  to  vie  with  it. 
We  could  proceed  much  further,  were  there  any  occasion  for  it, 
which  there  is  not.  We  simply  charge  the  aristocracy  with 
having  so  contrived  these  imposts  as  to  have  plundered  the 
country,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  of  an  aggregate  of 
millions  sterling,  which  our  readers  may  imagine  more  accu- 
ratclv  than  we  can  venture  to  state  it.  We  need  not  stay  to 
prove  that,  substantially,  during  that  period,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  h;is  been  under  tlic  control  and  nomination  of  the  House 
of  Tjords  down  to  the  lleform  Bill ;  or  that  whenever  a  removal 
of  grievances  has  been  called  for,  they  have  had  their  objections ! 
We  must  hasten  forward  to  snatch  a  peep  at  the  manner  in 
which  an  aristocracy  bears  upon  religion  and  the  rights  of 
conscience. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  this  aristocracy  is  om*  own, 
and  like  all  others  must  be  judged  by  its  results.  The  world  is 
surely  old  enough  not  to  expect  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles.  No  one  will  therefore  be  startled  at  perceiving  the 
sword  and  sceptre  of  monopoly  extended  into  the  innermost  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  human  soul.  A  proud  and  pampered  peerage  has 
always  declared,  that  it  must  have  high  prices  put  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  ot  this  life,  that  its  social  jiositiou  may  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  proh  prudor !  the  hopes  and 
tears  of  a  life  to  come  must  also  acknowledge  its  influence,  to 
dc'fiMid  us  from  fanaticism  and  revolution.  Hence  the  presumed 
necessity  lor  an  Ivstablishcd  Clinrcli ;  which  church,  moreover, 
must  have  a  creed  and  discipline  precisely  squared  upon  such 
religious  model  as  the  before-mentioned  aristocracy  may  think 
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proper ;  for  ‘  there  is  nothinjij  like  Icatlier/  and  there  are  noble 
scions  to  be  pronded  for — brothers  to  be  manufactured  into 
bishops,  sons  to  be  turned  into  deans  and  ])rebendarics,  nephews 
and  relations  and  connexions  to  be  thrust  into  fat  livini?s,  warm 
«'lebe-honses,  and  sundry  anonymous  preferments,  .v//ie  cifrd  ani- 
marum  !  Tlic  episeop.al  beneh  also  must  ])c  placed  in  the  upper 
chamber,  that  olijrareliy  and  hierareliy  may  be  blended,  that 
mitres  may  miimle  with  coronets,  that  lawn  sleeves  may  secure 
yencration  for  scarlet  robes,  that  the  State  may  be  supposed  to 
have  a  conscience,  and  that  if  democracy  should  roar  for  reforma- 
tion,  abuses  screened  from  observation  may  seem  to  be  attacked 
or  denounced  through  the  sides  and  shield  of  religion  !  In  this 
way  hayc  onr  rulers  confounded  things  temporal  with  things 
spiritual;  whilst  to  feed  the  monstrous  fraud,  endowments,  to 
the  extent  of  millions  upon  millions,  go  to  nourish  a  political 
priesthood,  and  secularize  that  which  is  holy.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  to  protect  the  entire  system  there  must  be  terrors  as  well  as 
allurements ;  thunderbolts  for  opponents,  as  well  as  rewards  and 
dainties  for  adherents.  Hence  have  arisen  all  the  blessings  of 
church-rates,  ecclesiastical  courts,  surrogates,  proctors,  chancel¬ 
lors,  and  Doctors  Commons ;  through  whose  means  the  en¬ 
throned  Establishment  opens  her  palms  for  fees  and  payments, 
out  of  the  wills  of  testators,  the  eftects  of  the  departed,  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  her  children  when  married,  and  their  matrimonial  quar¬ 
rels  afterwards.  The  most  sacred  institution  of  God  is  thus 
metamorphosed  into  a  painted  harlot.  Her  love  of  money  is 
strong  as  death;  her  jealousy  of  power  cruel  as  the  grayc.  Is 
she  told  of  catholics  and  nonconformists  in  the  land?  her  pride 
will  recognise  the  existence  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Is  [she  assured  that  these  two,  taken  together  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  reach  a  number  nearly  twice  that  of  her  own  follow¬ 
ers?  what  is  that  to  her:  ‘AVe  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will 
die  with  us;  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  arc 
we  !  ^  Is  national  education  called  for,  ev(m  through  a  benevo¬ 
lent  member  of  the  governing  class?  her  reply  is,  ‘H^ike  it,  then, 
upon  the  moderate  conditions  that  we  nominate  all  the  school¬ 
masters,  and  hold  the  helm  of  the  w  hole  matter  !  Our  modesty 
is  only  paralleled  by  our  toleration,  for  we  are  the  Catholics  of 
Em/land  and  Ireland;  and  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  idola¬ 
tries  of  Romanism,  or  the  radical  scnn)les  of  sectarians?^  These 
are  in  eifect  their  very  professions  and  expressions,  a])pcaling, 
as  we  now^  do,  to  the  ‘()xford  Tracts’  and  the  ‘  Record’  news¬ 
paper  !  Aristocracy  and  an  established  hierarchy  are  but  Siamese 
twins,  united  by  the  ligament  of  exclusiveness.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  hunt  dow  n  the  rights  of  private  judgment 
together,  just  so  far  as  public  opinion  would  permit  them. 
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After  the  Restoration,  zealous  efforts  were  cai-ried  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  restore  the  Star  Chamber,  and  a  committee 
of  i>eers  went  so  far  as  to  report  tliat  sucli  a  eourt  ^  was  fit  for 
tlic  good  (d’  the  nation.'  They  longed  for  the  cars  of  any  rising 
Pry  lines,  or  Past  wicks,  or  Lciglitons,  who  might  summon  out 
of  the  dust  another  ^larprelate  to  make  Archbishop  Laud  whis¬ 
per  from  Ids  sepulchre,  were  it  possible,  that  vengeance  had  once 
brought  a  metropolitan  to  the  block,  and  might  perhaps  do  it 
again.  Ry  the  conduct  of  our  privileged  Patricians,  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  we  arc  ready 
to  let  our  assertion  stand  or  fall,  that  no  oligarchy  can  ever  be 
brought  to  respect  fully  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Test  Acts  in  former  days,  or  the  recent  ^larriage  and 
Registration  Rills,  are  but  specimens  illustrative  of  what  we 
mean.  Sic  voloy  sic  jubeOy  stut  pro  rutione  voluntas,  w  e  may  rely 
u|K)n  it,  is  substantially  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  genuine 
motto  of  our  aristocracy. 

If,  then,  such  be  its  character  and  consequences  at  home, 
does  it  improve  under  the  survey,  when  its  operations  arc  con¬ 
sidered  abroad,  with  respect  to  its  foreign  policy  ?  AVe  think 
not.  Lord  Rrougham  wonld  indeed  imply  that  our  diplomacy, 
having  been  impregnated  with  the  leaven  of  that  system  which 
is  now  under  investigation,  must  be  essentially  pacific.  Yet, 
let  us  look  into  the  evidence,  going  even  no  further  back  than 
the  Revolution.  V  hen  V  illiam  w  as  straining  every  nerve 
against  Loins  XI\.,  did  any  intluential  section  of  the  peerage 
restrain,  or  endeavour  to  restrain,  his  majesty's  warlike  propen¬ 
sities  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Roth  whig  aiul  tory  lords  fanned 
every  spark  of  mischief  into  a  conflagration.  They  coquetted 
with  the  royal  exiles.  They  acted  as  hiri'd  spies  to  the  enemy. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  them  arc  criminated  by  the  Dal- 
lymple  and  Maepherson  papers.  ^larlborough  communicated 
to  the  IVench  ministry  the  secret  of  an  expedition  against 
Rrcst.  They  sow  ed  the  seeds  of  future  conflicts  by  the  measures 
into  which  they  coerced  their  sovereign  at  Ryswick.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when,  after  the  victories  of 
Rlcnhcim  and  Ramillies,  peace  might  have  been  attained,  they 
banded  with  (jodolphin,  Lugene,  and  lleinsius,  to  protract  the 
struggle,  which  covered  them  with  military  glory  and  indefinite 
emoluments.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  bad  as  it  was  in  itself,  and 
good  only  so  far  as  it  staunched  the  wounds  of  Kurope,  required 
a  dozen  new  creations  to  sanction  it.  What  shall  be  said  to  the 
affairs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Paris,  in  1748  and  1763,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  peers,  our  commercial  were  sacrificed 
to  our  colonial  interests;  the  latter  being  valuable  to  the  nobles, 
and  tbo  forimu*  only  to  the  nation  at  large?  V  hat  W'as  it  which 
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]>lunjj:c(l  us  into  tlic  jjrjuul  coiitiiiental  ^Tiiclstrom  of  171K^? — 
when  the  son  of  Lord  Cliatlnini  forsook  liis  earlier  principles 
and  pledj^es,  and  cast  in  his  lot  for  life  with  the  opponents  of 
the  people?  llis  excuse  was,  that  massacre  was  ridinji;  over  an 
adjacent  kinj];doin  upon  a  war-horse  drenched  in  ^orc ;  yet 
what  had  we  to  do  with  oujjjht  else  tlian  to  protect  onr  own 
shores  ?  Orators  strove  to  frij^hten  women  and  children  with 
visions  of  confusion  and  revolution ;  but  William  Pitt  perfectly 
knew  that,  notwithstandini^  a  few  treasonable  societies  in 
Tjondon,  onr  middle  and  respectable  chisses  had  a  detestation 
ecpial  to  his  own  of  everything  really  connected  >vith  pillage 
and  disorder.  They  had  in  the  aggregate  far  more  to  lose  by 
tnmnlt  and  confiscation,  than  the  proud  patricians,  or  their 
nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  craftsmen  of 
Kj)hesus,  however,  played  their  ])art  to  admiration,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  torvism  and  the  benedictions  of  the  clergy.  Hostili¬ 
ties  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  man  filled  every  mouth  and 
every  mind.  The  j)rcss,  the  pulpit,  and,  high  over  all,  the  House 
of  Jjords,  resounded  w  ith  denunciations  against  republicans  and 
levellers.  Religion,  as  usual,  w  as  much  upon  the  lips  of  some 
of  the  most  profligate  wretches  upon  earth ;  but  the  object 
nearest  and  dearest  was  to  defend  the  image  of  the  great  god¬ 
dess  Diana,  which  fell  dow  n  out  of  heaven  from  Jupiter, — the 
peerage  !  Let  Colonel  Nai)icr  be  heard,  even  with  regard  to 
the  Peninsular  war ;  when  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  Vll. 
loomed  dimly  in  the  distant  prospect :  *  the  occult  source  of 
difHcnlty  is  to  be  found  in  the  inconsistent  attempts  of  the 
Rritisli  cabinet  to  uphold  national  independence,  with  internal 
slavery,  against  foreign  aggression,  with  an  ameliorated  govern¬ 
ment.  The  clergy,  w  ho  led  the  mass  of  Spanish  patriots,  clung 
to  the  Fiiglish,  became  thet/  supported  aristocrary  and  church 
domination.  The  Rritish  ministers  hating  xsapoleon,  not 
because  he  was  the  enemy  of  England,  but  because  he  })re- 
tended  to  be  the  champion  of  ecjuality,  cared  not  for  Spain, 
unless  the  ])e()plc  were  enslaved.  They  were  willing  enough  to 
use  a  liberal  cortes  to  defeat  Ruonaparte,  but  they  also  desired 
to  put  down  that  cortes  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  the  more 
bigoted  part  of  the  people.^  We  conscientiously  believe  that 
liberty  has  scarcely  ever  been  sacrificed  in  any  country  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  in  modern  times,  without  an  English 
aristocrat  assisting  at  the  ceremony ;  from  the  Lilliputian  re- 
j)ublies  of  Parga  or  Genoa,  to  the  more  colossal,  but  not  more 
atrocious  crimes,  w  hich  have  rendered  us  lords  of  Delhi  and 
Hindostan,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Himmalava  and  the  Indus. 

It  strikes  us,  therefore,  that  !Mr.  Macintyre  is  right,  and  Lord 
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Hrouf^liJim  wron^%  as  to  their  views,  of  the  political  philosophy 
and  inlluences  of  aristocratic  governments.  The  former  proves 
most  satisfactorily  that  the  labourer,  with  wages  of  ten  shillings 
a  week,  has  to  *pay  direct  and  indirect  taxation  on  his  food 
about  50  per  cent,,  whilst  the  patrician,  with  a  rental  of  100,000/. 
a  year,  receives,  in  that  sum,  a  bonus  from  the  com  laws  about 
four  times  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  which 
he  contributes  to  the  suj)port  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
'file  dilfusion  of  one  such  simple  truth  in  politics,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  discover}’  by  Hervey  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
in  surgciT.  It  will  revolutionize  that  department  of  knowledge 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  our  gloAving 
philanthropists  in  July,  1831,  that  ^itis  cleju*  what  the  grand 
catastrophe  will  be,  when  the  charcoal  of  the  less  educated 
classes  comes  into  combination  with  the  nitre  of  the  more  intel¬ 
ligent;  if  somebody,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  not  courage  and 
honesty  to  begin  systematically  taking  down  the  sense  of  injus¬ 
tice,  which  may  at  any  moment  clap  a  match  to  the  whole 
mine !  Knowledge  is  every  day  pouring  revolutionary  gun¬ 
powder  through  new  chinks  and  crannies  communicating  with 
one  another,  till  society  is  becoming  a  moving  volcano,  like  a 
leaky  ammunition  waggon,  wanting  only  a  collision  with  any 
accidental  Hint  on  the  road  to  bring  on  an  explosion.  The 
whigs  have  shown  themselves  neither  honest  enough  nor  bold 
enough  to  undertake  the  remedy ;  they  are  afraid  to  risk  them- 
selves  in  the  magazine,  lest  it  should  blow  up  while  they  are  in 
it.  AVill  the  ])ublic  follow  anybody  else?  Will  they  follow 
those  who  explain  to  them  the  evil,  and  arc  therefore  as  likely 
to  remove  it  as  those  who  take  pains  to  hold  their  tongues? 
The  whole  dispute  is  in  a  nutshell ;  it  is,  whether  the  higher 
chisses  are  to  rob  the  lower  and  middle  ones?’  Presuming  the 
writer  of  these  remarks  to  be  no  other  than  the  gallant  olHcer, 
who  luvs  so  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  the  Catechism 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  general 
concurrence  in  his  apprehensions.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in 
accordance  with  an  article  in  the  Review  he  once  conducted, 
there  should  he  no  sejisonable  opportunity  omitted  of  discussing 
I’ceragc  Reform.  No  senatorial  body,  says  the  Westminster 
llevicwer,  has  undergone  greater  or  more  frequent  modifica¬ 
tions  than  the  House  of  Lords.  To  usher  in  the  glories  of  the 
Heformation,  about  thirty-six  spiritual  peerages  were  at  once 
extinguished  ;  aii  enormous  extent  of  change,  ^when  viewed  in 
relation  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred,  and 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  mitred  abbots  bore  to  their 
lay  associates,  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  the  Writ  of 
Summons,  by  a  const  ructioii  ol  law,  was  held  to  convey  an 
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inheritable  earldom  or  barony ;  wliilst  in  earlier  ages  it  had  only 
given  a  right  of  sitting  in  the  parliament  for  >vhich  it  was  issued. 
Under  Charles  1.,  as  all  know,  the  eustom  of  holding  proxies 
was  eireiimscribcd  ;  the  bishops  were  driven  from  their  beneh  ; 
and  the  house  in  which  thev  sat  was  abolished.  After  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  amongst  the  peers,  that  their  members  sliould  thence¬ 
forward  be  limited,  and  the  crown  deprived  of  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  prerogative  relating  to  their  creation.  The  acts  of  union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland  added  new  varieties  to  their  consti¬ 
tution.  Forty-four  elective  temporal  lords,  and  thirty  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ones,  some  chosen  for  life,  some  for  a  parliament,  some  for 
a  single  session,  as  in  the  instance  of  Irish  prelates,  fonn  strange 
anomalies  in  a  chamber-  of  legislation,  whose  grand  character¬ 
istics  are  hereditary  right,  and  irresponsible  po\yer.  We  have 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention,  since  Mr.  Laing  published  his 
Travels  in  Norway,  to  the  construction  of  the  upper  House  in 
that  singularly  interesting  and  prosperous  country.  Its  Storth¬ 
ing,  or  parliament,  is  triennial ;  of  which  the  first  act  after  its 
election  is  to  set  apart  one  fourth  of  its  members  to  form  the 
Lagthing,  or  upper  chamber ;  answering  in  fact  to  an  elective 
House  of  Lords.  When  a  measure  has  passed  both  the  cham¬ 
bers,  it  is  presented  to  the  sovereign  for  consent.  If  he  Jigrccs, 
all  is  well ;  but  should  he  decline  in  three  successive  sessions, 
the  proposed  enactment,  having  so  often  received  the  approval 
of  the  two  chand)crs,  becomes  of  itself  a  law,  even  without  the 
royal  acquiescence.  Liberalism,  indeed,  pervades  the  entire 
Norwegian  constitution;  but  it  is  to  the  selection  of  the  higher 
assembly  that  we  just  now  would  point  public  attention.  It 
forms  a  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  House,  with  its  own 
apartment  and  its  owii  odicers.  In  it  the  deliberative  functions 
of  the  legislative  body  arc  invested.  No  bills  can  liavc  their 
initiative  there ;  but  those  coming  up  from  the  Odelsthing,  or 
low  er  house,  may  be  approved,  amended,  or  rejected.  It  is  also 
a  court  of  impeachment ;  and  this  social  form  of  government 
subsists  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  Great  Ilritain  and  Russia. 
Why  should  not  the  former  look  to  her  owii  kindred  constitu¬ 
tion,  w  hich  has  been  found  not  to  work  w  ell ;  seeing  that  the 
Norw  cgians  flourish  under  theirs,  in  its  amended  form  ?  They 
have  paid  off  their  national  debt  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned.  It  appears  to  us  well  worth  investigation, 
whether,  since  some  considerable  organic  changes  amongst 
ourselves  can  be  at  no  great  distance,  we  might  not  condescend 
to  borrow^  a  hint  or  two  from  Scandinavian  Christiania  ?  Sup¬ 
posing  public  opinion  shoidd  ever  abolish  our  present  pccrjigc, 
might  not  lords  become  just  as  eligible  as  commoners  to  be 
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1‘lcctcd  to  parliament;  which  parliament  might  select  by  ballot, say 
one  hundred  of  its  number,  to  form  the  upper  chamber,  the  crown 
having  the  power  to  add  to  it  a  certain  number  more,  say  fift>% 
out  of  the  same  parliament,  to  complete  the  eomplement  r  \Vc 
merely  throw^  out  the  idea  for  wiser  and  abler  heads  to  shape 
into  better  form,  should  it  be  deemed  worth  while  making  the 
attempt.  All  the  political  horizon  around  us  seems  lowering 
with  ditliculties  and  peril.  The  heterogeneous  contrarieties  of 
our  present  system  are  tottering  to  their  foundations,  even 
before  the  tenipest  burst ;  what  w  ill  they  do  in  the  fidl  crisis  of 
the  storm?  The  conviction  is  becoming  universal,  that  matters 
cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  Our  institutions  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half  stand  convicted  both  of  legislative  larceny,  and  of  other 
grave  misdemeanors.  It  w  ill  be  terrible  to  see  these  all  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  through  popular  indignation  and  violence, 
without  our  fellow-countrymen  being  prepared  in  some  degree 
beforehand  w  ith  a  well-digested  plan  for  their  re-construetion. 
Titles  need  not  be  annihilated,  if  people  really  w  ish  to  preserve 
them.  It  is  no  desire  of  ours  to  see  the  surface  of  society  planed 
dow  n  to  a  dead  level.  Let  all  useful  gradations  abide  their  time ; 
and  let  change  from  beginning  to  end  rather  assume  the  shape 
of  gradual  modification  than  sudden  revolution.  But,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  last,  we  must  assuredly  entertain  the  first.  We 
commend  all  these  matters  wdth  chcciful  confidence  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  readers,  the  good  sense  and  kindly  feelings  of 
the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
merciful  guidance  and  benediction  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  Providence. 


Art.  II.  Of  the  Moral  Principle  of  the  Atonement,  Also  of  Faith;  and 
of  its  two  sorts.  Conviction  and  Confidence,  and  of  the  connexion  between 
them.  By  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford;  author  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  Sermons  for  1808, 
and  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Discipline  of  Human  Motives. 
Ixmdon  :  1843. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  presenting  stronger  tempta¬ 
tions  to  minor  criticisms  than  this.  Written  on  a  theological 
question,  not  only  of  great  importance,  but  of  great  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  with  a  studious  display  of  elaborateness  and  accuracy, 
it^  ^  iolates  egregiously  all  the  ordinary  rules  and  proprieties  of 
discussion.  A  large  portion  of  the  volume,  for  example,  consists 
of  what  the  author  calls  'supplementary  dissertations,'  which 
migiit  have  been  valuable  enough  had  they  related  to  toiues 
really  supplementary  to  liis  main  argument ;  in  point  of  fact. 
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hoMTver,  in  many  cases  they  are  a  resumption  of  that  argument 
itself,  and  contain  matter  which  ought  clearly  to  have  been 
iinvrought  >vith  it.  We  should  no  doubt  be  doing  so  able  and 
experienced  a  Avriter  injustice  by  such  a  supposition,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  lie  had  been  struck  by  after  thoughts, 
Avhich  he  lias  chosen  to  furnish  out  in  fragments,  rather  than 
encounter  the  dillicultv — Ave  should  saA^  the  labour,  for  in  no 
other  sense  could  it  Iuvax  been  a  difficulty — of  incorporating 
them,  A  similar  fault  occurs  in  his  references  to  holy  Avrit. 
Rather  early  in  the  Avork  Ave  have  one  Avhole  chapter  devoted  to 
the  exposition  (such  as  it  is)  of  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  a  long 
while  afterAvards  Ave  have  another,  of  Avhich  the  folloAving  is  the 
title — ^  A  Particular  Exposition  of  Various  Tenets  of  Scrijitnre, 
not  included  among  those  explained  in  Chapter  iii.,  but  Avhich 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  Avhat  has  been  said.' — [Contents.) 
And,  to  croAvn  all,  Ave  have  a  concluding  chapter  yclepiMl  ^  Frag¬ 
ments,'  or,  more  at  large,  (p.  19)  ^  a  very  fragmentary  collection 
of  observations  and  maxims ;'  the  sAveepings,  of  course,  of  a 
studious  man's  portfolio.  The  effect  of  the  Avholc  is  to  render 
the  discussion  desultory,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  to  leave  a  confused  rather  than  a  definite  impression.  So  ,far 
as  the  author  himself  is  concerned,  it  might  not  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  an  apology  for  the  fault  Ave  have  noticed, 
inasmuch  as,  if  he  delivered  the  Hampton  Lectures  fivc-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  he  must  noAV  be  advancing  in  life,  and  may 
plead  some  of  the  infirmities  of  age ;  but  aax  luwe  thought  it 
right,  nevertheless,  to  make  our  animadversions,  in  order  that 
such  Avriters,  at  least,  as  stand  in  fear  of  our  critical  judgment, 
may  not  draAv  ^Mr.  Penrose's  examjile  into  a  precedent. 

We  hasten  aAvav  from  matters  of  minor  criticism,  hoAvcver,  in 
order  to  pay  our  best  attention  to  the  very  important  topics  to 
Avhich  our  author  has  devoted  his  thoughts,  and  invited  ours. 
According  to  the  title  of  his  book,  he  treats  '  of  the  moral  ])rin- 
ciple  of  the  atonement;'  not  meaning  by  this  phrase  Avhat, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  many  Avould  have  supposed  him 
to  mean,  and  therefore  making  it  necessary  for  us,  before  Ave 
can  proceed  to  any  remarks,  to  bring  his  intention  cleiu’ly 
before  our  readers. 

lie  begins,  then,  Avith  the  somcAvhat  indefinite — we  might 
perhaps  say,  Avith  the  extremely  cautious — statement,  that  ‘  we 
can  have  no  right  to  urge  Christ's  most  tnie  and  real  sacrifice, 
or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  Avorld,  as  having  aiiA’^  influence 
on  the  Divine  poAver  or  Avill,  except  through  that  effect  Avhich  it 
both  luus,  and  Avas  intended  to  have,  in  restoring  to  man  the 
moral  image  of  his  Maker,  and  in  advancing  him  in  the  way  of 
holiness,'  ]).  KJ.  When  the  full  meaning  of  this  language  comes 
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out,  wc  find  it  to  be  tliis— that  the  wliole  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ  to  save  lies  in  its  power  with  us  as  a  motive  to  repent¬ 
ance,  and  that  it  has  no  etlect  at  all  in  satisfying  the  Divine 
honour  and  justice,  or  in  rendering  it  fit  that  God  should  grant 
'  the  inestimable  blessings  obtained  through  that  precious  blood- 
shedding,’  p.  01.  lienee  our  author  considers  God  in  this 
awful  transaction  as  merely  subjecting  us  to  a  process  of 
'  education’  (we  use  his  own  term),  or  as  employing  a  moral 
means  with  us.  This  is  what  he  intends  by 'the  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  atonement’ — its  adaptation,  namely,  to  exhibit 
intluentially  to  us  the  evil  of  sin,  the  law  of  God,  and  other 
kindred  truths;  and  to  this  he  confines  its  efficacy  and  design. 
As  a  brief  exhibition  of  his  views  in  his  own  words,  wc  may  cite 
the  following  passage  from  the  Fragments. 

*  Man  is  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Is  not  the  whole  object  which 
Christianity  sets  before  him  just  as  simple,  and  to  be  understood  with 
as  little  refining,  as  that  which  a  child  understands  his  father  to  mean, 
in  saving  to  him,  ‘  I  will  forgive  you  the  past,  if  you  will  behave  well 
for  the  future’  ?  Is  not  everything  else  in  Christianity  either  fact  or 
argument  by  wbich  man,  its  subject,  is  to  be  influenced  ;  almost  all  these 
facts  or  arguments  being  in  proof  of,  or  for  the  purpose  of  impressing, 
the  great  twofold  doctrine,  that  man  is  a  sinner,  but  that  God  loves  him 
still  ?* — pp.  4G0,  4G1. 

Ill  accordance  with  this,  our  author  maintains  'the  natural 
availableness  of  repentance,  or  rather  our  ground,  abstractedly 
from  revelation,  for  hoping  that  God  w  ill  blot  out  our  past  sins  on 
our  forsaking  sin,  and  studying  to  please  him  by  future  holi¬ 
ness,’  j).  41).  '  And,  indeed,  w  ho  sees  not,’  he  adds,  '  that,  since 

all  men  are  sinners,  the  alternative  is  un*avoidablc  that,  either  God 
will  accept  repentance,  or  if  not  repentance,  yet  an  imperfect 
virtue,  or  none  can  be  saved,’  (p.  51.)  The  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness,  consequently,  as  commonly  held  among  protes- 
tants,  and  the  distinction  between  deliverance  from  the  penalty 
and  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  he  utterly  disowns.  The 
sense  in  which  he  holds  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteous¬ 
ness  he  explains  as  follows  : — 

Christ  s  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  and  w’e  accepted 
for  its  sake, "us  it  is  infused  or  made  inherent  in  us  through  faith :  or,  in 
other  words,  as  we  are  led  to  imitate  his  divine  example,  and  follow  his 
bob  law.  Than  this  doctrine  so  explained,  nothing  can  be  truer  or 
more  important.^  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  one  cardinal  doctrine  of 
sal\ation  by  Christ,  namely,  that  w*e  are  saved  or  accepted  through  our 
own  monil  application,  through  the  Spirit,  of  what  Christ  has  done,  and 
suffered,  and  taught ;  a  doctrine  not  altered,  though  I  think  embar¬ 
rassed,  by  the  use  of  the  much  too  technical  word,  imijutation,*— 
pp.  7G.  77.  * 
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Our  author  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a  sinner,  m  hen  he  is  '  at 
len‘j;th  imperfectly  (loin*?  his  duty,,’  is  ‘  >vorkinj?  out  a  title  to  the 
favour  of  Ood’  (p.  2125.) ;  and  he  strcnnonsly  advocates  the 
restored  use  of  the  term  '  merit,’  in  this  relation.  Nay,  he  w  ould 
ascribe  to  such  a  course  the  character  of  atonement ;  and  would 
not  'scruple’ — he  thinks  hardly  any  man  'would,’ — 'tonr«;ea 
sinner  to  endeavour,  through  God’s  ^race,  to  make  amends  and 
atone  for  his  sins,  by  livinjx  w  ell  for  the  time  to  come.’  (p.  225.) 

Onr  author  treats  likewise  of  faith;  but  of  faith  in  Christ,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  term,  he  knows 
nothing.  What  his  views  are  on  this  point,  will  appear  by  the 
follow  ing  eitation  : — 

‘  That  the  moral  will  to  ]>lcasc  God,  or  to  obey  him,  or  to  base  our 
wills  oil  bis,  or  to  act  accordingly,  (all  wbicli  forms  of  expression  mcim 
only  the  same  thing,)  must  in  all  who  know  and  acknowledge,  or  have 
the  means  of  knowing,  bis  ])owcr  and  goodiu;ss,  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  being  accepted  or  saved  by  him.  lUit  the  having  this  will  is  the 
having  faith,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  faith  in  which  only  it  is  directly 
available  to  the  rendering  us  acceptable  in  God’s  sight. 

‘  That  all  to  whom  Christianity  is  revealed,  and  who  receive  it,  can  be 
saved  only  if  Christians ;  that  is,  if  they  add  to  their  faith  (or  contidcnce) 
in  God,  faith  also  (or  confidence)  in  Christ’ — pp.  180,  181. 


Wc  do  not  know'  that  wc  need  do  more,  in  order  to  present  an 
clfective  general  view  of  the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Penrose. 
To  the  gretit  bulk  of  onr  readers,  the  mere  exhibition  of  it  will 
sntlicc  to  secure  its  rejection,  as  '  another  gospel,  which  is  not 
another’ ;  but,  as  much  is  doing  at  the  present  time  to  give  cur¬ 
rency  and  jirevalcncc  to  sentiments  substantially  resembling  it, 
we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  observations. 

Wc  begin  by  remarking,  that  wc  arc  not  to  be  understood  as 
defending  all  whom  onr  author  assails,  or  as  identifying  our¬ 
selves  with  the  entire  phraseology  which  he  condemns.  When 
he  cites  divines,  w  ho  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  or  motive  w  ith  God  to  forgive  sins,  we  concur  with  him 
in  deprecating  the  use  of  such  language  as  incorrect  and  incau¬ 
tious,  and  as  adapted  to  conceal  that  aspect  of  divine  love  to 
sinners,  which  undoubtedly  beams  most  gloriously  in  the  atone¬ 
ment.  lint  the  same  cft’ect  docs  not  result  from  regarding  the 
blood-shedding  of  his  Son  as  laying  a  (ground  on  which  Go(l  may 
consistently  forgive  ;  or,  (according  to  the  language  of  Dr.  AVard- 
huv,  (piotcd  by  onr  author),  as  '  enabling’  him  to  do  so.  And 
this  sentiment  we  must  firmly  maintain. 

We  have  no  difference  with  the  writer  before  us,  as  to  tlic 
I’act  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  both  .adapted  and  designed 
to  ])rodnce  a  moral  ell’cct  upon  the  mind  of  the  sinner.  Un- 
donl)tedly,  the  must  melting  and  persuasive  considerations  wliicli 
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can  pos»il)ly  be  conceived  arise  out  of  the  communication  of  tlic 
*  uuspcakai)lc  {jift  and  they  constitute,  not  only  a  part,  but  <i 
verv-  important  part,  of  the  means  employed  by  an  offended  (lod 
to  riH'oneile  the  world  unto  hiinselt.  Mr.  Penrose,  lloac^er, 
maintains,  tliat  this  is  not  merely  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the 
desiftn  and  effect  of  tlie  death  of  Christ— and  here  our  contro- 
versv  with  liim  bcjjins. 

o\ir  autlior  is  misled,  wc  think,  by  assuming  too  exclusively 
the  parental  analogy  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning.  Of  this  wc 
have  given  one  exainple  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  and  we 
mav  take  another. 

‘  May  wc  not  ])ut  the  whole  case  also  as  follows  ? — Man  is  the  erring 
child  of  a  kind  father.  The  father  sends  another  and  a  faultless  son  to 
bring  the  ])rodigal  back.  W’hen  brought  hack,  rejicntant,  subdued, 
grateful,  both  for  his  father’s  kindness,  and  for  that  of  the  brother  who 
mediated,  can  we  estimate  as  we  ought  the  father’s  forgiveness,  if  we 
hold  that  it  must  still  pass  only  through  the  faultless  son,  and  is  not 
given  directly  to  the  prodigal  himself?’ — p.  GO. 

Kow',  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  parental  analogy  serves, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  illustration  of  ‘the  case’  between  (lod 
and  man ;  but  w  c  cannot  admit  that  it  avails  to  the  exhibition 
of  ‘  the  whole  case.’  Many  things  arc  said  in  the  scriptures 
which  cannot  by  anv  ])ossibilitv  be  reduced  to  hannonv  with  it. 
For  example,  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  v.  (> — 8,  w  here  it  is  declared  that  (iod 
‘  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds;  to  those  who, 
by  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glorx',  honour,  and  immor¬ 
tality,  everlasting  life;  but,  to  those  who  arc  contentious,  and  do 
not  ol)ey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
w  rath.’  The  principle  of  action  here  laid.dow  n  is  utterly  remote 
from  parental  instincts  and  obligations  ;  insomuch  that  any 
father  who  should  act  upon  it  towards  Ids  children  would  fill 
the  w  orld  w  ith  horror  and  execration,  llctribution  is  an  element, 
not  of  a  paternal,  but  ot  a  judicial  system;  and  the  indubitable 
introduction  of  it  into  the  divine  ways  is  a  ])roof  that  he  docs 
not  always  act  as  a  lather,  bnt  in  part  as  a  governor  and  a  judge. 

To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  divine  treat¬ 
ment  ol  the  human  race,  the  judicial  is  the  })redominating,  and 
the  parental  the  subordinate  element.  I’riniarilv  God  is  a  pa¬ 
rent  ;  but  on  the  parentid  relation  he  Inis  grafted  that  of  a  moral 
goiernor,  to  w  hich  henceforth  his  paternal  dispensations  must  be 
subonlinate,  and  in  conformity  with  which  they  must  be  carried 
on.  Ihc  principles  ot  his  moral  government  are  inflexible,  and 
uuist  not  be  turned  from  their  course,  even  at  the  voice  of  pitv. 
Ihcy  may  l)e  considered  as,  in  ellcct,  limiting  and  restraining 
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the  exercise  of  his  eonipassion,  ns  by  n  course  of  action  deter- 
iniued  on  for  hij'her  ends  than  coin  passion  merely  conld  ever 
have  attained.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  parental  relation  is 
not  only  liable  to  be  set  aside  as  insullieient  to  exhibit  ‘  the 
M'hole  ease^  betw  een  (irod  and  man,  but  that  it  is  not,  in  the  tirst 
instance,  entitled  to  be  introduced  at  all.  The  question  between 

a  sinner  and  his  Maker  is  not  such  as  mav  exist  between  a  father 

* 

and  an  nndutiful  child,  but  such  as  may  arise  between  a  {gover¬ 
nor  and  a  rebellious  subject ;  and  the  eavsc  of  a  sinner  is  not  to 
be  treated  with  the  {icnshin{?  tenderness  of  parental  love,  but 
accordin’?  to  the  indexible  rules  of  a  rii^hteous  administration. 

If  w  e  have  made  our  ground  good  thus  far,  it  will  be  easy  and 
inevitable  to  advance  to  a  conclusion  quite  the  reverse  of  our 
author’s,  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  acecptablencss  of  repen¬ 
tance.  However  acceptable  it  may  be  to  the  heart  (»f  a  parent, 
the  cry  of  repentance  may  not  enter  the  ears  of  a  judge.  His 
business  is  to  do  justice  according  to  the  law  s  of  the  government 
he  administers,  often,  perhaps,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  his  own 
feelings.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  universal  sovereign, 
if — as  w’c  think  beyond  question — he  is  acting  as  a  moral  go¬ 
vernor.  All  the  principles  of  such  a  government  he  must  main¬ 
tain  inviolate;  and,  being  bound  to  reward  every  one  according 
to  his  works,  he  mav  not  be  dissuaded  from  tlic  infliction  of 
any  penalty  which  transgressors  may  have  incurred.  An  nn- 
warranted  exercise  of  compassion  could  do  him  nothing  but 
dishonour. 

Nor  docs  the  case  stand  any  better  on  the  plea  of  imperfect 
virtue.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  hnv,  that  it  requires 
obedience  according  to  its  tenor — its  full  and  complete  tenor. 
Every  part  of  a  law'  partakes  of  the  obligator}"  character  of  the 
w  hole,  and  the  law  is  broken  if  any  part  of  it  is  broken.  No 
])rinciplc  is  more  commonly  acted  on  than  this  in  human  judi¬ 
catures.  And  it  must  be  so.  For,  if  Jiny  one  ])art  of  a  law 
might  be  violated  with  impunity,  so  also  might  another;  and 
so  on,  until,  amidst  an  infinite  multitude  of  trangi’cssions, 
any  part  of  it — that  is  to  say,  the  whole — had  been  trampled 
under  foot.  If  law'  is  to  have  any  respect — it  might  be  said,  any 
existence — every  iota  of  it  must  be  jealously  guarded,  and  the 
sanctions  annexed  to  every  precept  of  it  scmpnlonsly  executed. 
And  on  this  principle,  what  becomes  of  imperfect  virtue?  When 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting,  is  no  notice,  to  be 
taken  of  the  defect  ?  The  imperfection  of  virtue  is  only  a  softer 
name  for  the  commission  of  sin ;  it  m(*ans  only  that  a  man  has 
not  committed  all  the  sins  w  hich  he  might  have  committed;  but, 
if  those  which  have  been  committed  arc  to  pjiss  unpunished, 
what  becomes  of  the  law'  of  which  they  are  the  acknowledged 
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>10^110118,  or  of  tlic  government  wliieli  subsists  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law?  It  seems  to  us  beyond  question,  that  a  per¬ 
son  of  imperfect  virtue  cannot  be  judicially  accepted  as  righteous. 
If  he  have  done  a  thousand  deeds  of  rectitude,  and  his  transgres¬ 
sions  might  be  reduced  even  to  a  unit,  liow,  unless  the  law  be 
nolatcd,  is  he,  for  that  one,  to  escape  condemnation  ? 

Mr.  Penrose's  confidence  in  liis  own  views  betrays  him  some¬ 
times  into  a  mode  of  argument,  by  far  more  dogmatical  and  less 
convincing  than  we  should  have  expected  from  so  experienced  a 
writer.  '  Who  sees  not,'  says  he,  ^  that  since  all  men  JU’e  sinners, 
the  alternative  is  unavoidable,  that  cither  (lod  will  accept  repen¬ 
tance,  or,  if  not  repentance,  yet  an  imperfect  >irtuc,  or  none  can 
be  saved?  This  is  enough;  or,  if  there  be  any  one  icho,  on  re- 
flectioUf  does  not  think  sOy  it  must  be  in  vain  to  argue  with  hiniJ 
p.  .51.  At  the  risk  of  being  included  in  this  summary  mode  of 
ejection  from  the  benefit  of  our  author's  future  instructions,  w*c 
must  venture  to  ehiss  ourselves  among  those  ^  who  do  not  tliink 
80.'  We  venture,  moreover,  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  not  wri¬ 
ting  under  some  strange  influence  of  forgetfulness,  when  he  put 
it  down  as  an  unavoidable  alternative,  cither  that  God  must  ac¬ 
cept  repentance,  or  im])crfect  virtue,  or  that  none  could  be  saved. 
He  knows  very  well — his  volume  contains  abundant  proofs  of  it — 
that  a  scheme  of  salvation  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  altogether  adapted  to  the  crisis  he  has  stated,  is  held  by 
many  to  be  set  forth  in  the  scriptm’cs.  We  can  have  no  difh- 
cultv  in  saying,  that,  although  God  should  accept  neither  repen¬ 
tance  nor  imperfect  virtue,  sinners  may  be  saved  by  the  \irtue 
of  that  divine  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  ^unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.'  The  ^unavoidable  alter¬ 
native'  is,  therefore,  a  mere  fiction  of  Mr.  Penrose's  imagination, 
and  is  far  from  being  '  enough'  to  prove  the  position  he  assumes. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  the  rejection  of  imperfect  virtue  and  repen¬ 
tance  requires,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  but  it  requires  no  more.  Our  author 
rejects  this  jis  incompatible  with  the  parental  analogy.  Yet 
he  can  scarcely  have  found  any  divine,  we  think,  who"  has  at- 
tcmptcnl  to  graft  it  on  the  parental  analogy.  For  ourselves,  avc 
make  no  such  attempt.  It  is,  in  our  view,  a  part  of  a  system 
of  moral  government ;  and  Mr.  Penrose  has  yet  to  show,  either 
that  the  divine  administration  is  not  a  system  of  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  or  that  atonement  is  an  incongmous  and  incompatible 
clement  of  such  a  system. 

From  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  a  clear  view 
may  be  taken  of  what  appcjirs  to  our  author  extremely  unac¬ 
countable  and  embarrassing,  namely,  the  distinction  generally 
made  between  the  penalty  and  the  power  of  sin,  and  a  release 
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from  the  former  as  apart  from  the  extermination  of  the  latter. 
The  difticulty  felt  on  this  point  surprises  us  in  so  exact  a  writer. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer,  we  suppose,  than  that  subjection  to  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  one  thin",  and  that  subjection  to  the  power  of 
sin  is  another.  And  as  the  things  arc  two,  and  not  one,  so  it 
is,  at  all  events,  conceivable  that  we  may  be  released  from  them, 
not  by  one  process,  but  by  two.  And,  in  a  system  of  moral 
government,  such  a  course  would  naturally  be  adopted.  It  is 
as  a  transgressor  of  the  law'  that  a  sinner  has  to  (lo  witli  the 
divine  government ;  and  his  earliest  and  most  direct  (picstiou 
w  ith  it  is,  how  far  he  is  liable  to  the  sanctions  of  the  hnv  w  hich 
he  has  broken.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  this  is  the  only 
question,  the  settlement  of  it  being  preliminary  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  any  other.  To  this  ])oint,  therefore,  and  to  this  point 
cxcliisivelv,  must  the  intervention  of  divine  mercy  be  first  di- 
rcctcd.  Unless  the  sinner  be,  in  the  first  instance,  relc<ascd 
from  the  penalty  w  hich  hangs  over  him,  nothing  can  be  done 
for  his  welfare.  This  transaction  is  to  be  effected  distinctly  and 
alone ;  and  it  is  to  be  effected  Ijy  a  process  of  substitution  Jind 
atonement  conducive  to  the  honour  and  maintenance  of  the  law, 
and  not  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  sinner,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  his  release  from  the  pow  er  of  sin.  The 
basis  of  this  transaction  is  the  expiatory  bloodshcdding  of  tlic 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  sinner  is  to  avail  himself  of  it  by  faith,  that 
is,  by  acquiescence  in  this  most  gracious  interposition.  Thus 
he  is  justified,  or  judicially  accounted  righteous;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  yet  done.  The  whole  proceedings  have  respect  to  no 
other  question  than  how  he  shall  be  judicially  regarded.  Hypo¬ 
thetically,  he  may  yet  love  sin,  or  be  in  sulqcction  to  its  power, 
lieally,  however,  he  is  not  so.  The  germ  of  a  radical  change  in 
this  respect  has  been  produced,  in  tlie  faith  w  hich  has  been  the 
instrument  of  his  justification.  That  very  act  evinced  a  change 
of  his  heart.  In  that  very  moment  new'  principles  came  to  tlic 
birth,  and  sprang  into  being,  destined  to  exert  a  predominant 
influence,  in  progressive  and  ultimately  perfect  sanctification. 
Thus  tlic  sinner  is  released  from  the  power  of  sin,  as  well  as  from 
its  penalty ;  but  it  is  by  tw  o  different  processes.  From  the  one 
he  is  released  by  the  expiatory  value  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
w'hicli  he  accepts ;  from  the  other  he  is  released  by  the  quick¬ 
ening  and  transforming  pow  er  of  the  faith  which  he  exercises. 
In  this  manner  the  interests  of  moral  rectitude  arc  «as  effectually 
secured  as  those  of  judicial  rectitude;  while,  nevertheless,  the 
holiness  of  a  believer  in  Jesus  enters  not  at  all  into  the  elements 
of  his  justification,  to  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  is  altoge¬ 
ther  subsequent,  and  w  ith  which  it  has  no  other  connexion  than 
that  of  a  certain  and  admirable  scciucncc. 
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Wc  take,  however,  another  mode'  of  reasoning:  with  our 
author.  While  amrniinf?  that  the  desij^u  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  merely  to  {^ivc  origin  to  persuasive  arguments  oii  the  hcait  ot 
a  sinner,  he  lavs  jijreat  stress  upon  it  in  this  aspect,  and  sjieaks 
in  the  stronjijest  terms  of  the  importance  and  the  force  ol  the 
lessons  which  that  striking  and  awful  transaction  teaches.  He 
rejiresents  it  as  the  most  atfectinj?  demonstration  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  of  the  love  of  Cod  towards  the  sinner,  which  can  pos¬ 
sibly  he  j^iven.  We  arc  not  j'oinj?  for  a  moment  to  call  this 
representation  in  question,  lint  we  ask,  oii  what  supposition 
is  it  true  ?  There  can  be  no  ditiiculty  in  admitting  its  truth,  if 
the  death  of  Christ  were  an  expedient  for  removing  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  a  sinner^s  salvation,  otherwise  fatal  to  his  hopes ;  in 
other  words,  if  the  law  and  justice  of  Cod  were  in  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  sinner  as  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  him,  apart  from  the  iutervention  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
In  this  case  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin  arc  very  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  cross  of  ("hrist ;  nor  less  so  the  marvellous  and 
ineomprehensiblc  love  of  Cod,  by  which  he  could  have  been 
induced  to  so  costly  a  gift.  But,  if  it  were  not  so — if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  reallv  was  no  obstacle  to  a  sinner’s  salvation — 
if  it  was  easy  with  Cod  to  accept  repentance,  or,  at  all  events, 
imperfect  virtue,  wc  cannot  see  in  what  manner  the  death  of 
Christ  is  adapted  to  teach  cither  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
lessons  referred  to,  or  jiny  other  conducing  to  move  a  sin¬ 
ner  to  repentance.  The  transaction  is  then  separated  from 
all  that  can  give  it  a  meaning.  It  has  no  longer  an  ob¬ 
ject.  Its  design  cannot  be  to  provide  for  the  salvation  of 
the  sinner;  for  he  may  be  saved  without  it,  by  the  natimd 
ucceptableness  of  rejientance  and  imperfect  virtue.  It  can¬ 
not  be  to  make  cxjiiation  for  sin,  for  no  such  expiation  is 
nccessarv'.  Awful  as  the  transaction  is,  it  stands  out  as  uncalled 
for  and  gi’at nitons  ;  and  it  thus  becomes  productive  immediately 
ot  feelings  the  very  opposite  of  complacency  and  admiration. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  ])re-cminently  a  transaction  which  rcijuires 
an  object,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  our  instinctive  and  uncon¬ 
querable  feelings.  It  involves  the  infliction  of  suffering  not 
only  immense,  but  uiipiirallelcd,'  both  in  quality  and  degree ; 
and  the  infliction  of  suticring  upon  a  person  of  perfect  inno¬ 
cence  and  unequalled  dignity  ;  while  the  suffering  is  inflicted  by 
a  being,  who  not  only  has  a  character  for  righteousness  and 
benevolence,  but  who  also  stands  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
the  party  enduring  it.  All  this  it  is  quite  hard  enough  to  bring 
ourselves  to  revere,  when  the  difficulties  attending  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  and  the  skilful  adaptation  of  the  scheme  of  merev, 
are  exhibited  in  their  strongest  colours.  But  if  wc  arc  to  regard 
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demanded  ))v 

no  difficulty,  and  as  direeted  to  no  end,  the  contemiilatioii  of  it 
jeeoiiies  jiaiiihil  and  harrow  in^  to  tlie  last  de^^ree.  It  is  then  no 

tern"*''' r  '•'‘^■•cd  of  sin  and 

sinner,  hut  an  outbreak  of  feroeioiis  eriicltv. 

.  1  course  we  are  very  far  from  insiimatin}'  tliat  :\Ir.  Penrose 

entertains  any  siieli  view,  but  we  think  it  not  tl.e  less  iieceSv 

resnltin-  from  the  pound  he  has  taken.  In  iioiiderin-  his 

statements,  we  have  been  impressed  with  surprise  that  he  should 

siieak*of*'nr**  r  phraseology,  or  that  he  should 

spt.ik  of  atonement  and  saerifice  at  all.  -With  his  view  of  the 

natuial  aeceptableness  of  repcntaiiec  and  imperfect  virtue,  there 

can  be  no  ground  for  atonement  in  wbat  he  aeknowh'dges  to  be 

ti  tbarjerm 

to  tliat  term ,  while,  conceived  of  as  intended  to  gmierate  mo- 

tnes  to  reiicntanec.  Ill  any  other  than  the  evangelical  protestant 
sense  it  absolutely  fails.  "  pioiLstani 

s-,ti!fV  bil?  tlmt  the  author  can 

.atish  hinisclf  of  the  identity  of  what  he  terms  faith,  with  the 

faith  which  occupies  so  imiiortaiit  a  place  in  the  New  Tcia- 

inent.  Express  y  telling  us  that  he  speaks  of  faith  as  ‘the 

l.ieidty  addressed  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  bis  apostles  in 

p  oHering  or  proposing  tbc  Christian  religion  to  men’s  iiiidcr- 

ficHoir^n  T'  n'f  *orts,  ‘  eon- 

nf  tUf  coiihdciicc;  meaning  by  confidence,  ‘all  degrees 

eleal  ?t  "J'cnevcr  a  conviction  is 

sense  of  t  ie  f ‘ 

sense  of  the  woid  in  winch  only  it  is  directly  available  to  the 

"■  ■» - 
He  further  regards  faith,  or  ‘the  mor.al  will  to  iilcase  God  ’ 

JnU-  •  1 .  absolute  and  iiiuiiialified  system  of 

clf-righteousncss.  This  will  to  please  God,'  and  thc*  manner 

view  ^  to*^  cm/ carried  out,  are,  in  his 
lew,  to  constitute  our  sole  and  exclusive  rightconsness  and 
ground  of  acceptance  before  God.  «iiiconsncss  and 

an  '*'•''**  objection  to  such 

i  oSW  ?  f  <■••»'»  Christianity 

G(.d  m^v  I.  ®  oiiilcavour  to  please 

must  luY •  ‘‘.‘’““‘'■od  as  existing  independently  of  it.  They 

any  sue  en '‘T"-’  "o.-.ld  stumble  at 

tianiK  :  “*“‘‘l'*'0O;  Ho  fjoes  all  Icngtbs.  ‘All  to  whom  Cbris- 

iX  iV  V  •'r'*"''’  ’•"’  ‘a'xl'ilio  receive  it,  can  be  saved 

oil  >  t  (dinstiaiis ;  that  is,  if  they  add  to  their  faith  (or  coiifi- 

’  '•'L,  X  \  ,  fv 
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(lence)  in  God,  faith  (or  confidence)  in  Christ.'  And  this,  not  be¬ 
cause  there  is  in  Christianity  any  way  of  salvation  revealed,  but, 

‘  that  if  God  luis  ^iven  ns  a  revelation,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it, 
and  it  would  be  rank  impiety  to  set  up  any  way  of  our  own 
apiiust  his'  (p.  181).  It  is  clear  from  this  passajre,  that  ^Ir. 
Penrose  thinks  salvation  may  be  had  apait  from  Christianity, 
not  only  by  those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  made  known,  but  by 
those  also* to  whom  it  has  been  made  known;  for  he  lays  it 
down  that  those  only  need  be  Christians  in  order  to  salvation, 

'  to  whom  Christianity  has  been  revealed,  and  who  receive  it.* 
Those,  then,  who  do  not  receive  it,  or,  in  other  words,  those  who 
reject  Christianity,  may  yet  be  saved  by  their  meritorious  efforts 
to  ])leasc  God ;  although  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  the  ^  rank 
impiety'  of  setting  up  a  way  of  their  own  against  his  !  What, 
upon  such  a  system,  can  Christianity  be,  but  an  unimporiant 
and  trratuitous  intervention,  which  mav  very  well  be  done  with- 
out  when  it  is  not  known,  and  be  safely  despised  when  it  is  ? 

It  may  create  not  a  little  surprise,  that  a  state  of  mind,  by 
which  Christianity  may  thus  be  set  at  naught  can  ever  have 
biHMi  called  saving  faith,  which,  at  all  events,  is  palpably  enough 
exhibited  in  scripture,  as  faith  in  Christ.  But  it  is  one  remarka¬ 
ble  characteristic  of  Mr.  Penrose,  that  he  can  make  words  mean 
any  thing  he  pleases.  No  man  can  be  more  tenacious  than  he 
of  the  most  explicit  evangelical  phraseology.  He  will  have 
Christ's  death  to  be  a  ^sacrifice,'  and  the  sacrifice  to  be  vicarious;' 
and  Christ's  righteousness  to  be  ‘  imputed,'  and  salvation  to  be 
by  ‘  faith :'  while  yet  he  means  none  of  these  things  as  people 
in  general  understand  them,  but  explains  every  one  in  his  own 
sense,  with  an  ingenuity  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  No.  90 
himself. 

And,  after  all,  one  scarcely  sees  for  what  pui*pose  all  this  pains 
is  taken.  As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  book,  his 
object  is  to  achieve  such  a  statement  of  the  gospel  as  shall  be 
clear  from  implying  that  "  the  Father  of  mercies,  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  the  original  author  of  our  salvation,  and  the  sender 
of  Christ,  is  not  himself  as  full  of  love  as  the  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent'  (p.  8).  In  other  w  ords,  he  sees  the  mischief  of  such 
a  view'  of  the  atonement  as  makes  it  a  scheme  to  placate  a 
malignant  being,  rather  than  one  expressive  of  the  kindness  of  a 
benevolent  one.  So  also  do  we.  And,  further,  w'e  agree  with 
our  author,  that  phniscology  has  been  too  often  used  bv  divines 
on  this  subject  which  is  liable  to  grave  exception.  But  we  think 
his  terrors  make  him  run  too  far  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  shew  a  sinner  that  the  God  whom  he 
has  otlended  still  loves  him,  to  affirm  that  be  finds  no  necessity 
for  an  expiatory  sin-oflering.  It  is  clear,  that  bis  intervention 
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ill  providing  one  may  as  truly  express  love  as  liis  readiness  to 
do  without  one.  It  must  be  even  far  more  expressive,  if  (as  is 
actually  the  case)  the  provision  of  a  victim  involves  an  immense 
and  unmeasurable  cost ;  while,  on  the  other  haud,  there  can  be 
little  adaptation,  we  should  rather  say  none,  to  convey  such  an 
imiiression,  in  a  mere  act  of  causeless  wrath.  To  represent  the 
Most  High  as  saying  to  a  sinner,  *  To  convince  you  that  I  love 
you  I  will  slay  my  only  begotten  Son,  although  he  stands  in  no 
such  relation  to  you,  as  affords  me  a  just  ground  for  doing  it,’ 
must  be  as  fruitless  as  it  appears  to  us  absurd.  But  no  sinner 
can  fail  to  understand  the  argument,  when  it  is  said.  ^  You  deserve 
to  die,  but  my  well-beloved  Son  shall  take  your  place,  and  I  w  ill 
slay  him  in  your  stead.’ 

Tims  far  w  e  have  encountered  Mr.  Penrose  on  the  grounds 
of  general  reasoning.  We  must  notice,  before  w  e  conclude,  his 
merits  as  an  expositor.  We  have  mentioned  already,  that  he 
devotes  two  chapters  to  the  consideration  of  passages  of  scripture, 
w  ith  how^  much  success  our  readers  shall  judge  by  a  brief  example 
or  tw  o. 

His  comment  on  Matt,  ix.,  13. — '  1  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous, but  sinners  to  repentance’ — begins  thus :  *  It  is  perfectly 
plain,  that  this  verse  recognizes  among  mankind  a  class  of  the 
good,  no  less  than  a  class  of  the  bad.’  (p.  215.)  So  far  is  this 
from  being  •  perfectly  plain’  to  us,  that  w^c  must  confess  w  e  infer 
the  direct  contrary ;  since,  if  Christ  really  recognized  a  class  of 
righteous  persons,  he  recognized  a  class  also  w  hom  he  did  not 
call  to  re])entance.  He  calls  all  to  repentance,  how  ever ;  and,  con- 
secpiently,  he  does  not  admit  any  to  be  righteous.  But  w  e  forget 
ourselves ;  w  e  intended  only  to  give  examples.  Let  our  readers, 
then,  digest  the  following : — 

'  2  Cor.  V.  14 — 20. — Tliat  *  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they  w'hich  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves  and  that  ‘  if  any  man  he  in 
him  he  must  be  a  new  creature,*  and  so  ‘  reconciled  to  God.’ — p.  108. 

,  With  this  morceau  of  enlightened  exposition,  w  e  may  safely 
conclude  our  illustrations.  And  w  e  may  terminate  our  remarks 
on  this  elaborate  octavo  volume,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
pjiges,  by  saying,  in  one  word,  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  taken  much 
pains  for  little  profit.  He  has  yet  to  learn,  we  think,  '  which  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.’ 
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Art.  III.  The  Empire  of  the  Czar :  or.  Observations  on  the  Social,  Political, 
and  Religious  State  and  Prospects  of  Russia ;  made  during  a  tour  through 
that  Empire,  Ry  the  Maryuis  de  Custine,  Translated  from  the 
French.  3  \oh,  Longman. 

On  receiving  these  volumes,  and  on  seeing  the  name  of  the 
author,  a  crowd  of  early  reminiscences  rushed  upon  our  mind.  A 
sort  of  revolution  was  suddenly  wrought  in  our  existence.  Thirty 
years  were,  in  a  moment,  blotted  out  trom  our  life ;  and,  carried 
back,  as  by  magic,  to  the  summer  of  1814,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  modest  but  delightful  retreat  of  St.  Leger,  on  the  eastern 
d(‘clivity  of  the  hill  of  St.  Germain,  the  country  residence  of  the 
Manpirs  dc  Boufllcrs  (better  known  in  Europe  as  the  witty 
chevalier)  and  of  his  lady,  formerly  the  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  kind  Comtesse  dc  Sabran.  Then  we  were  transported  into 
their  town  apartments,  an  humble  entresol Place  Beauvcaii, 
overlooking,  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  Elysec  Bourbon,  restored 
to  its  royal  masters,  and,  on  the  right  hand  side,  the  magnificent 
hotel  Beauveau,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Countess,  and  now 
the  residence  of  Field  ^larshal  Beurnonvillc.  In  both  places,  we 
were  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  the  highest  families  of 
France ;  most  of  them  deprived  of  their  ancient  opulence,  but  all 
of  them  rctjiining  the  refined  manners  and  the  exquisite  taste 
which  had  previously  distinguished  them ;  and  by  the  remnant 
of  the  literati  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  delighted  in  cast¬ 
ing  the  last  rays  of  their  genius  among  those  who  had  w  itnessed 
and  patronized  their  first  essays ;  in  <applauding  the  bons  mets 
of  the  inexhaustible  Chevalier,  the  recitation  of  some  beautiful 
extracts  of  the  poem  ‘  Ijc  llcpcntir,^  by  the  Comte  Elzear  dc 
Sabran,  tlic  son  of  the  ^larchioness,  or  the  entertaining  con¬ 
versation  of  his  admirable  sister,  the  Miirchioness  of  Custine, 
who,  sitting  by  her  mother,  reminded  every  one  present  of  the 
line  of  Horace : 

‘  O  matre  pulchra,  filia  pulchrior.’ 

Her  son,  a  young  man  of  our  own  age,  the  author  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work,  appeared  but  two  or  three  times,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  company  remaining  cool,  indifferent,  inattentive,  ab¬ 
sent,  which  he  did  even  when  the  Comte  de  Choiscul-Gouffier 
was  speaking  of  Greece,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young  days, 
and  explained  the  plan  of  the  Idaly,  which  he  Avas  building  in 
the  Champs  Elysecs,  with  the  columns  and  the  ruins  of  Greek 
temples,  the  only  remaining  fruits  of  his  embassy  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  which  was  so  soon  to  become  an  English  protestant 
chai)el,  and  the  residence  of  its  ministert.  Once  only  he 
seemed  to  be  roused  from  his  insensibility,  not,  indeed,  by  a 

X  **  l)ot\veen  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor, 

t  I  ho  chapel  aiul  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lovett,  in  the  Chaini)s  Elisces,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Chaillot. 
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moving  .anecdote  of  Princess  Potoka,  or  by  the  chammig  influ¬ 
ence  of  Princess  dc  Beaufremont,*  but  by  tlie  masculine  form 
and  the  masculine  mind,  expression,  .and  action  of  Madame  de 
Stiiel,  who,  in  all  she  said,  attempted  to  imjiose,  and  presented 
the  phenomenon  of  a  lady  having  her  heart  in  her  bead. 

Our  dream  was  soon  over.  It  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  the 
reality,  and  as  almost  all  the  members  of  that  distinguished  and 
charming  society  which  has  left  us  the  most  lively  recollections. 
The  ^r.anpiis  dc  Custine,  though  he  suniyes,  as  well  as  the  ta¬ 
lented  and  modest  Count  Elzcar  de  S.abran,  is  the  only  one  we 
had  well  idgh  forgotten  ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  his  book,  we  na¬ 
turally  felt  a  predisposition  in  its  fayour,  and  anticipated  a 
double  pleasure;  first,  that  of  being  interested  and  pleased  by 
its  perusal ;  .and,  secondly,  that  of  }>.aying,  iu  some  sort,  a  debt 
of  gr.atitude  in  praising  the  merit  of  the  author,  and  expatiating 
upon  the  worth  of  his  work.  AVc  must  confess  that  we  were 
sadly  disappointed ;  so  much  so  that,  at  first,  we  imagined  that 
a  mistake  had  been  committed ;  that  the  .author  was  not  the 
IVIarcpiis,  but  his  first  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Custine,  from  whom, 
(h.aving  re.ad  his  work,  ^  Les  Bourbons  dc  Goritz,  ct  les  Bourbons 
(PEspagne,^)  we  had  no  right  to  expect  .any  thing  worth  reading. 
AVc  felt  relieved  by  the  doubt ;  but  we  were  too  soon  convinced 
that  there  was  no  mivstake,  and  th.at  both  .the  Marejuis  and  his 
cousin  Averc  engaged  in  one  and  the  s.ame  cons])iracy  against 
right,  truth,  justice,  and  common  sense.  Indeed,  the  perusal  of 
these  three  volumes  was  the  most  p.ainful  task  we  ever  had  to 
]>erform ;  a  perpetual  transition  from  indignation  to  disgust ; 
from  contempt  to  pity. 

Had  we  yielded  to  the  first  impulse,  the  books  would  liavc 
been  returned  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Our  second  thought  was 
to  expose  the  delusions,  the  follies,  the  misrepresentations,  and 
the  inconsistencies,  which  form  the  matter  of  the  work,  and  to 
inflict  upon  the  author  the  severe  c.astigation  he  so  well  de¬ 
serves  :  or  to  sink  him  under  the  fo])pishness  of  his  extr.avagant 
performance,  by  retrenching  from  tlic  three  volumes  the  haras¬ 
sing  repetitions  xvhich  recur  in  cveiy  chai)tcr,  and  by  reducing 
them  to  their  real  dimensions — two  sheets  of  extravagances,  of 
contradictions,  of  pride  and  egotism,  .and  of  religious,  monarchi¬ 
cal,  aristocratic,  and  patriotic  cant — the  whole  dressed  in  the 
newest  fashions  of  the  sfgfe  romantique.  We  felt  encouraged, 
in  pursuing  this  course,  by  a  sense  of  our  duty,  not  to  the  En¬ 
glish  public  merely,  but  also  to  the  general  cause  of  truth,  of 
freedom,  of  national  rights ;  yet,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  labours, 
we  saw  that  their  only  result  was  to  m.ake  the  ^SLanpiis  an  object 
of  .aversion  and  of  ridicule;  and,  thiuking  th.at,  in  a  review  like 
ours,  we  ought  to  tend  to  a  higher  aim,  we  consigned  our  pages 
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to  the  flames,  and  set  to  reconsider  both  the  work  and  the  au¬ 
thor,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  the  subject  of  useful,  we 
hope,  not  to  say  philosophical  dissertation. 

The  very  title  of  the  work  is  deeeptive ;  but  such  deceptions 
are  now  the  admitted  privilege  of  authors  and  publishers ;  and 
we  mention  tlie  fact  only  to  state  what  the  title  ought  to  be  : 
‘The  Marquis  de  Custine  in  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.’ 
This  being  understood,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  must — first 
investigate  the  subject ;  show  what  the  INIarquis  is ;  then  why 
and  how  he  undertook  and  performed,  and  afterwards  wTotc  and 
published  his  travels ;  finally,  why  such  a  silly  production  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  English. 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  work  before  us  does  not  afford 
sufficient  elements  for  its  solution.  ^I.  de  Custine  indeed  says 
something  of  his  family,  but  with  little  regard  for  accuracy  or 
even  propriety,  and  only  so  much  as  suits  his  purpose.  We 
therefore  must  have  recourse  to  our  own  recollection  and  to 
public  documents,  to  perform  our  task  of  exhibiting,  not  merely 
wiiat  the  Marquis  de  Custine  is,  but  also  how  he  has  been  made 
w  hat  he  is ;  how'  his  birth,  his  education,  his  family  connexions, 
and  the  political  events  that  have  occurred  in  his  time,  have  all 
contributed  to  throw'  his  mind  into  such  a  confusion  as  to  ren¬ 
der  him  unable  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  any  thing  whatever; 
not  even  excepting  himself,  or  the  signification  of  the  w'ords  of 
his  own  language. 

The  ^larquis  de  Custine  is  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
w’hich,  however,  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  historical  records  of 
the  French  monarchy.  His  grandfather  furnishes  the  first  and 
the  only  illustration  of  the  name.  When  eight  years  old,  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant ;  and  tw  elve  years  afterw  ards  the  Duke  of 
(^hoiseul,  first  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  created  a  new  regiment  of 
dragoons,  to  w  hich  he  gave  the  name  of  Custine,  and  of  which 
his  young  protege  was  appointed  colonel.  When  the  French 
government  declared  in  favour  of  American  independence,  Cus- 
tinc  exchanged  the  command  of  his  regiment  for  that  of  the 
regiment  of  Saintonge,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  w  ar ;  and  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  under  Marshal  Rochambean. 
Elected,  in  1 789,  a  member  of  the  General  States,  he,  w  ith  the 
minority  of  the  deputies  of  the  noblesse,  joined  the  plebeian  de¬ 
puties,  advocated  in  the  constituent  assembly  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  reforms,  and  showed  himself  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty. 
In  1792,  he  was  employed  in  the  army  of  the  llhine,  and  had 
the  command  of  it,  after  the  resignation  of  llochambeau,  and 
the  departure  of  Kellennan  to  join  Du  ]Mouriez  in  the  Argonne. 
M  hilst  Kellennan,  according  to  the  orders  of  his  chief,  followed 
ui  their  retreat  the  Prussians  discomfited  at  Valmv,  General 
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Ciistine  took  upon  himself  to  march  upon  Mayciicc,  and  towiirds 
IVaiicoiiHi.  A  series  of  disasters  followed  his  rapid  success.  In 
liis  ollicial  correspondence  he  accused  Kellermau,  his  eipial  in 
command,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  and  his  own  subordinate 
‘^cnends,  of  not  havinj^  seconded  him.  The  extreme  ju'dour  of 
his  republican  principles,  however,  and  the  support  of  the  Giron¬ 
dists,  maintained  him  in  his  command.  W  hen  the  Girondists 
siiccuiidjcd  under  the  attacks  of  Robespierre,  ^larat,  and  the 
Monta^nards,  Custine  not  only  deserted  their  cause,  but  also,  to 
show  his  devotion  to  the  triumphant  party,  sent  them  the  letters 
which  his  fugitive  friends,  preparing  a  movement  in  Normandy, 
and  General  WTmpfen,  had  written  to  him,  to  commuidcate  their 
plans  and  claim  the  support  of  his  army.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  generals  he  had  denounced  accused  him  in  their  own 
justification,  and  the  Convention  sent  three  commissioners  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  and  observe  his  conduct.  Custine  treated 
the  commissioners,  and  especially  ^Merlin  de  Thionville,  with 
such  hauteur  that  he  made  them  all  his  enemies  ;  and,  on  their 
report,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  to  account  for  the  events  of 
his  disastrous  expedition,  sent  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His  last  moments  were  remarkable 
for  the  weakness  he  displayed,  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  generality  of  the  victims. 

The  sou  of  the  General,  although  very  young,  was  a  much 
superior  man.  II is  education  had  been  attended  to  by  his  mo¬ 
ther  with  the  greatest  care.  At  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  secret  mission,  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  the  command  of  the  French  armies  against  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  Pilnitz.  lie  failed  in  this  foolish  negotiation,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Berlin,  where 
he  was  not  admitted.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  command  of  his  father,  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition,  and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  w  here  he  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  General  with  a  talent  and  an  intrepidity  which 
elicited  the  admiration  of  their  enemies  themselves.  II is  inti¬ 
macy  with  Condorcet  and  most  of  the  Girondists,  to  whom  he 
remained  faithful  in  their  proscription,  subjected  him  also  to  an 
accusation  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  After  hearing  his 
sentence,  he  wrote  during  the  night  to  his  young  and  beautiful 
w  ife  one  of  the  most  touching  letters  ever  penned  under  such 
circumstances,  and  next  morning  ascended  the  scaffold  with  the 
serenity  of  a  man  sure  of  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  lovelv  and  devoted  w  idow  w  as  shortly  afterw  ards  arrested, 
and  remained  in  prison  until  after  the  fall  and  the  execution  of 
Robespierre ;  when,  being  set  at  liberty,  she  contrived  to  leave 
France  with  her  son,  and  repaired  to  Switzerland,  where  she 
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met  licr  mother  and  her  brother,  who  had  emigrated,  at  the 
beginning  ol  the  Itcvolution,  and  with  whom  she  remained  until 
the  Ucpublican  Director^’,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  humanity, 
mitigated  the  laws  against  \he  emigrants,  and  allowed  them  to 
return  to  their  eountry. 

Our  author  was  two  years  old  at  the  liberation  of  his  mother. 
Her  tears,  her  mourniirg,  were  the  first  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  during  his  infancy.  She  not  only  did  not  tell  her  son 
the  causes  of  her  grief,  but  also  had  commanded  the  subject 
never  to  be  mentioned  to  him.  Tlie  servants,  however,  scarcely 
ever  spoke  to  him  of  any  thing  Init  the  misfortunes  of  his  family: 
so  that  his  earliest  intercourse  with  the  world  filled  him  with 
terror,  and  his  ^  first  sentiment  was  that  of  a  fear  of  lifc.^  The 
eireumstances  of  the  family  were  not  calculated  to  allay  this 
feeling,  llis  youth  was  passed  in  poverty.  Tlic  involved  and 
complicated  state  of  his  mother^s  alfairs  constantly  kept  them 
suspended  betwixt  fear  and  hope,  and,  meanwhile,  struggling 
with  want :  at  one  time,  riches  appearing  within  their  grasp ; 
at  another,  some  unforeseen  reverse,  some  chicanery  of  the  law, 
tlepriving  them  of  every  prospect  of  improvement.  And,  what 
must  have  considerably  aggravated  the  animosity  of  the  litigation, 
and  conscfpiently  confounded  or  obscured  his  notions  of  the 
bounds  and  duties  of  consanguinity,  their  principal  adversaiies 
were  his  own  paternal  relatives,  who  disputed  with  him  the 
inheritance  of  his  grandfather. 

On  the  maternal  side,  another  cause  had  opened  another, 
though  hardly  less  violent,  source  of  discord.  The  young  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Custine  had  embraced  the  patriotic  principles  of  her 
noble-minded  husband,  while  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  all  their 
ac(piaintanccs,  were  decided  anti-revolutionists."  The  intole¬ 
rant  partisans  of  the  old  regime  detested  a  name  tainted  with 
liberalism.  They  could  not  forgive  the  Custines  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  national  struggle ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
family  did  not  seem  to  them  a  suflicient  penalty  for  their  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  aristocratic  cause.  The  ^larchioncss,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  society  in  which  she  had  hitherto  passed 
lier  lile,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  would  not  enter  any  other 
where  she  might  meet  with  the  murderers  of  her  husband  and 
of  his  father.  Her  highly  endowed  and  tenderly  affectionate 
mother,  and  her  brother,  were  for  a  long  tiine  the  sole  compa¬ 
nions  and  comforters  of  her  widowhood.  Thus  is  explained  this 
sentence  ot  the  Manpiis,  one  of  the  few  worth  quoting  in  his 
book  ;  ‘  1  felt  from  my  infancy  that  my  lot  had  been  cast  in  a 
place  of  exile.^ 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  her  isolated  situation,  all  the 
aftcctions  of  the  unfortunate  widow  were  concentrated  in  her 
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only  son  ;  that  she  Imrdly  thought  of  anything  hut  of  him,  and 
scarcely  did  anything  but  for  him  ;  that  from  boyhood  the  Mar- 
(|nis  was  constantly  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  and  of  that  of 
his  grandmother  and  of  his  uncle,  as  well  as  of  the  small  but 
distinguished  circle  wliich  they  gradually  drew  around  them ; 
that  his  doings  and  his  sayings  were  approved,  admired,  enlo- 
trized  bv  all.  Hence  the  egotism  and  coneeit  which  the  tlircc 
volumes  before  ns  prove  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  author. 
This  result  would  have  been  counteracted  by  the  discipline  of  a 
public  school,  where,  by  mixing  with  boys  of  his  own  age  and 
of  all  conditions,  young  Custinc  would  have  acfiuircd  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  his  own  v.aluc,  and  of  the  value  of  others;  but 
his  constitutu)n  was  delicate,  the  discipline  was  severe,  and, 
besides,  the  republican  or  imperial  schools  were  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  whole  family.  Thus  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
common  education,  and  his  instruction  was  limited  to  what, 
before  the  Revolution,  it  w  as  generally  considered  sufficient  for  a 
manpiis  to  know% — that  is  to  say,  how'  to  speak  upon  everything 
w  ith  some  readiness,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  salons  of  Paris, 
vfflenrer  tous  les  sujets,  et  tourner  uh  vers.  No  w  onder,  tlien,  if, 
not  having  been  trained  in  a  regular  course  of  studies,  in  habits 
of  serious  meditation,  in  the  pursuit  of  literary,  historical,  or 
scientific  learning,  he  arrived  at  manhood,  not  only  without  the 
ordinary  sliare  of  know  ledge  j)ossesscd  by  the  generality  of  the 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  but  also  without  the  means  and 
without  even  the  desire  of  acquiring  it,  by  subsequent  applica¬ 
tion  and  perseverance. 

Political  events,  and  especially  such  as  Inwc  taken  place 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  arc  full  of  the  most  useful  lessons, 
and  on  many  occasions  have  contributed  more  than  all  previous 
studies  and  all  historical  records  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  to 
elucidate  those  great  principles  of  social  order  for  which  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  arc  now  contending  against  their  rulers. 
Rut  these  events  seem  to  have  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  the 
Marquis  do  Custinc.  lie  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  causes, 
the  purposes,  and  the  cff’ccts  of  that  revolution  for  which  both 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  fought  and  died.  The  range  of 
his  ideas  is  so  confined,  that  he  can  hardly  combine  together  a 
few'  principal  facts,  which,  moreover,  he  generally  reduces  to  his 
own  dimensions ;  concluding  on  the  w  hole,  always  with  a  most 
ludicrous  inconsistency,  often  with  the  most  malignant  par¬ 
tiality.  This,  again,  is  the  result  of  his  education,  and  of  his 
peculiar  situation.  The  names  of  his  father  and  of  the  General 
connected  him  with  the  Revolution,  but  these  names  were 
seldom  mentioned  in  his  youth ;  and  he  heard  much  more  of 
St.  Elzcar  de  Sabran,  the  near  relative  and  contemporary  of 
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King  St.  Louia.  The  8on  and  grandson  of  the  champions  of 
liberty  and  equality  was  bred  up  as  a  marquis  j  and  the  seizure 
of  his  property  was  constautly  represented  as  the  only  object 
and  the  only  result  of  the  revolutionary  and  republiciui  govern- 
wicnt. 

The  consulate  of  Bonaparte  and  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
were  certainly  beneficial  to  the  old  nobility  and  to  the  emi¬ 
grants,  most  of  whom  were  entrusted  with  military  or  civil 
functions.  But  the  maternal  family  of  the  marquis  were 
intimate  with  the  Baroness  de  Stael.  The  first  consul  did  not 
admire  her  father;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de 
Stael,  speaking  to  him,  was  assuming  her  sybilline  airs  in  the 
Tuillcries,  he  burst  into  laughter,  and  tunied  his  back  upon  her. 
This  treatment  could  not  be  forgiven.  Her  coterie  in  Paris  was 
arrayed  against  the  future  emperor,  who,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  intrigues,  enjoined  upon  the  Biu*oness  to  return  to  her  own 
country.  The  indignation  of  Corinne  knew  no  bounds ;  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  intrigues  by  her  correspondence.  One  of  her  letters 
to  Count  Elzcar  de  Sabran  was  intercepted ;  the  Count  was 
ju*rc8tcd  and  sent  to  A'inceimes,  and  was  liberated  at  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  noble  Marshal  Oudinot ;  but  the  family  w  as 
ever  afterwiurds  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  therefore  tlie  Con¬ 
sulate  and  the  Empire,  according  to  the  MiU’quis  de  Custine, 
were  little  if  any  better  than  the  Convention. 

The  Restoration,  from  1811*  and  1815  until  1830,  was  a  series 
of  disappointments  for  the  Marquis  and  for  liis  maternal  rela¬ 
tives.  All  the  emigrants,  the  nobles,  the  victims  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  expected  to  be  restored  to  their  rank,  to  be  reinstated 
iu  their  property,  to  be  invested  with  all  the  offices  of  the 
government,  and  to  monopolize  all  the  grades  iu  the  army. 
Louis  XVII I.  knew  too  well  the  danger  of  sueh  an  experiment 
to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  nobility.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  merely  resisting  inordinate  demands :  he  showed 
himself  unjust  and  ungrateful  towards  those  wdio  had  been 
devoted  to  his  cause,  by  preferring  to  them  the  doctrinaires 
men  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  habits  of 
subserviency  under  the  preceding  government,  and  who,  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  kept  the  king  in  con¬ 
stant  dread  of  the  Bonapartists  and  of  the  ultra-royalists,  wdiom, 
in  turn,  they  provoked  and  attacked,  as  they  are  doing  now 
under  Ijouis  Philippe,  with  regard  to  the  legitimists  and  the 
republicans.  The  family  of  Sabran  were  among  the  ultra 
royalists.  As  to  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  he  was  in  a  still  worse 
condition.  The  acts  of  his  irrandfather  nn^plndpd  In*  ni  from  nil 


couuition.  1  he  acts  of  his  grandfather  precluded  him  from  all 
favours.  A  marquis  and  a  general,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
llc'volutioii,  he  liad  fouglit  against  Louis  XV  111.  and  his 
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lirothcr,  when  they  invaded  Prance  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
army ;  and  that  crime  could  not  be  forgiven,  even  to  his  grand¬ 
son.  Our  author,  therefore,  was  dissatisfied  udth  the  govcru- 
ineiit  of  the  Restoration,  from  which  he  thought .  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  some  compensation  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
still  more  than  with  the  imperial  government  from  which  he 
could  claim  no  favour. 

If  the  ingratitude  of  the  two  Bourbon  kings  of  the  elder 
branch,  the  machiavelism  of  their  government,  the  bad  faitli  of 
their  ministers,  most  of  them  chosen  from  among  the  lowest 
class  of  the  nobility,  or  the  most  violent  monarchical  plebeians, 
in  preference  to  the  members  of  the  highest  families,  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  confound  all  the  Marquis's  notions  of  right,  truth, 
justice,  and  honour,  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  government 
which  it  established,  and  the  aets  of  that  government  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  could  not  but  increase  that  confusion, 
and  carr\’  to  the  highest  point  his  dissatisfaction  with  goveni- 
ineuts,  constitutions,  representative  assemblies, — in  short,  all 
popular  institutions.  The  scandalous  political  apostacics,  the 
treacherous  desertion  of  long  entertained  principles,  of  long 
professed  affections,  on  the  part  of  the  men  called  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs,  their  insatiable  avarice,  their  shameless 
profligacy, — all  these  tended  to  envenom  the  wounds  previously 
inflicted  on  the  heart  and  on  the  mind  of  our  author,  and  to 
render  incurable  the  moral  disease  he  had  contracted  from  his 
infancy  in  a  social  and  political  atmosphere  which  he  had  con¬ 
stantly  found  oppressive.  Disgusted  with  everything  and  with 
everybody,  except  a  small  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
sympathising  with  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  concentrate  all 
his  affections  in  that  narrow  circle  of  which  he  made  himself 
the  principal  personage ;  and  to  take  himself,  his  feelings,  his 
opinions,  his  social,  political  and  religious  views,  how  in¬ 
digested  soever,  as  the  standard  of  the  worth  of  everything 
else. 

\Vc  have  now  completed  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry :  we  have 
found  out  the  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Custinc,  such  as  it 
has  been  made  by  a  succession  of  circumstances  which  have  all 
been  adverse ;  and  that  character  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — a 
naturally  benevolent  disposition,  a  weak  intelligence,  very  little 
of  instruction ;  a  sort  of  misanthropy,  softened  by  a  decided  self- 
love  ;  a  persuasion  of  his  unnoticed  importance,  and  a  strong 
desire  of  making  it  felt ;  a  feverish  restlessness,  restrained  by 
the  want  of  moral  energy ;  an  inclination  to  observe,  counter¬ 
acted  by  thoughtlessness ;  a  love  of  truth,  thwarted  by  conceit ; 
and,  finally,  an  impressionability,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  which 
confounds  itself  with  incoiisisteiicy. 
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Our  readers  are  now  enabled  to  follow  us,  without  any  ditti- 
culty,  in  the  second  part  of  our  investigation  ;  and  no  doubt  they 
have  already  discovered,  without  reading  the  work  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  wliy  he  undertook  his  journey,  how  he  performed  it,  why 
and  how‘he  wrote  and  published  it,  as  it  appears  he  had  previously 
written  and  published  a  journey  in  Spain.  It  is  natural  that, 
being  out  of  what  he  thinks  his  proper  place,  nay,  even  without 
any  place  at  all  in  France,  unnoticed,  dissatisfied  with  every¬ 
thing  and  almost  every  body,  he  should  repair  to  other  countries 
where  the  worship  of  nobility  is  not  extinct,  where  the  title  of 
Marquis  is  still  a  passport  and  a  recommendation  to  the  humble 
salutations  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  secures  admis¬ 
sion  and  pre-eminence  in  all  companies.  Next  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  felt  at  these  tokens  of  respect  readily  offered,  at  the  distin¬ 
guished  reception  generally  given,  comes  the  pleasure  of  relating 
all  the  circumstances  to  the  public  at  home,  and  of  showing  that 
they  have  not  duly  appreciated  one’s  merits  which  have  won  the 
good  opinion  of  foreigners.  In  fact,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  dis¬ 
regard  in  Paris  a  marquis  who  has  shone  iu  the  baronial  halls 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  winter  palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  Fhen 
here  in  England,  the  same  feehng  prevails.  AVho  would  think 
or  speak  of  the  ^larquis  of  Londonderry,  if  he  did  not  travel 
and  publish  his  journeys,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Custine  does  ? 

Of  course,  our  author  explains  in  many  different  ways  the 
motives  of  his  journey,  *and  our  readers  will  probably  be  desirous 
of  knowing  them;  therefore,  we  must  quote  his  own  state¬ 
ments  : — 

‘  A  taste  for  travelling  has  never  been  with  me  a  fashion  ;  I  brought 
it  with  me  into  the  world,  and  I  began  to  gratify  it  in  early  youth.  \Ve 
are  idl  vaguely  tormented  with  a  desire  to  know  a  world  which  appears 
to  us  a  dungeon,  because  we  have  not  ourselves  chosen  it  for  an  abode. 
I  should  feel  as  if  I  could  not  depart  in  peace  out  of  this  narrow  world, 
if  I  had  not  endeavoured  to  explore  my  prison.* — (Preface,  page  5.)  ‘  I 

went  to  Russia  to  seek  for  arguments  against  representative  govern¬ 
ments.* — (Ibid.  p.  17.)  ‘Either  this  country  (Russia)  has  not  hitherto 
been  described,  except  by  men  whose  position  or  character  does  not 
permit  of  their  being  independent;  or  else,  minds  the  most  sincere  lose 
their  liberty  of  judgment  as  they  enter  Russia.  As  regards  myself,  I 
oppose  to  this  influence  the  aversion  which  I  have  for  disguise.  I  hate 
but  one  evil ;  and,  if  I  hate  it,  it  is  because  I  believe  that  it  engenders 
and  includes  all  the  others. — this  evil  is  falsehood.  I  therefore  endea¬ 
vour  to  unmask  it  whenever  I  meet  with  it ;  it  is  the  horror  with  which  it 
inspires  me,  that  gives  me  the  desire  and  the  courage  to  w'rite  these 
travels.  undertook  them  through  curiosity,  I  relate  them  from  a  sense 
of  duty.^  (\  ol.  ii.  p.  12.)  *  1  am  Lorn  a  traveller,  as  others  are  bom 

diplomatists.  (\  ol.  ii.  p.  207.)  ‘  We  travel  to  escape  the  world  in 
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which  wc  have  passed  our  life ;  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  leave  it 
l)chind.* — (Vol.  iii.  p.  2.)  ‘  France,  that  land  which,  in  my  vexation 

with  the  extravagancies  of  its  inhabitants,  1  have  so  often  abandoned 
with  the  vow  never  to  return,  but  to  which  1  return  idwavs.* — (Vol.  iii. 
p.  21G.) 

If  the  foregoing  passages  of  onr  author  justify  what  we  have 
stated  to  be  the  rejil  motives  of  his  journey,  another  passage  will 
equally  bear  out  our  opinion,  that  the  subject  of  the  w  ork  ivS 
nothing  but  the  Marquis  de  Custine  in  Russia. 

*  The  mind  rich  in  allusions  has  the  power  of  metamorphosing  the 
w’orld,  the  image  of  which  is  to  us  never  anything  more  than  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  our  inward  life.  Those  who  say  that  nothing  exists  beyond  our¬ 
selves,  arc  perliaps  right ;  but  I,  prone  to  philosophy  without  wishing 
to  be  so,  metaphysical  w'ithout  any  other  ])retcnsion  than  that  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  natural  bent  of  my  thoughts  to  take  their  course,  inclining  ever 
tow’ards  insolvable  questions,  doubtless  I  am  unwise  in  seeking  to 
account  to  myself  for  this  incomprehensible  influence.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

According  to  this  somewhat  singular  view  of  the  Marquis, 
we  should  recommend  him  to  alter  the  title  of  the  w'ork  in  the 
follow  ing  manner  : — Reflection  of  the  linvju*d  Life  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Custine  on  Petersburg  and  Moscow^,  and  on  all  he  met 
w  ith  in  his  way  up  and  doAvn  the  two  capitals  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

To  assist  him  in  the  reflection  of  his  inward  life  on  the  small 
portion  of  the  empire  he  overran,  the  Marquis  tells  us  that  he 
had  filled  his  carriage  with  books  upon  Russia,  and  he  mentions 
the  works  of  Karamsin ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of 
those  books,  nor,  indeed,  of  anything  which  could  enable  him 
to  present  any  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  social  and  govern¬ 
mental  organization  of  the  people,  of  the  condition  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  and  of  the  rank  to  w  hich,  as  a  nation,  Russia  is 
entitled  in  the  European  family.  It  is  in  vain  that  wc  seek  in 
these  three  volumes  for  any  useful  information,  for  any  new 
observation  of  which  politicians,  moralists,  or  men  of  business, 
can  take  advantage  for  the  common  welfare.  The  *  Memoires 
sur  Fempire  de  Russic,^  by  Colonel  Masson,  published  in  1804; 
the  ^  Tableau  historicpie,  geographique,  militairc,  moral  et  poli¬ 
tique  de  Fempire  de  Russie,^  by  Damaze  de  Raymond,  pu])lishcd 
in  1813,  arc  both  more  instructive  and  more  interesting  than 
the  w  ork  of  the  Marquis ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
which  have  since  taken  place,  still  present  a  more  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  actual  state  of  that  country. 

Two  receptions  at  the  imperial  court,  in  which  a  few  words 
wxrc  exchanged  with  Nicholas ;  a  conversation  with  the  empress 
when  visiting  the  English  cottage  at  Peterhoff;  a  journey  from 
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Petersburg  to  Moscow  and  back,  made  with  the  utmost  speed ; 
a  visit  to  the  English  club  at  Moscow  to  the  governor  of  Ya- 
rossof— such  are  the  materials  upon  which  three  volumes  of 
reflexions  have  been  written ;  reflexions  which  generally  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  apparent  subject,  and  which,  as 
generally,  are  in  contradiction  with  one  another,  although  on 
the  same  point,  except  when  they  are  reproduced,  in  almost  the 
same  terms,  in  another  part  of  the  volume ;  so  that  we  con¬ 
stantly  proceed  through  repetitions  and  inconsistencies.  These 
arc  sufficiently  explained  by  the  character  of  the  author ;  but 
another  cause  rendered  those  defects  almost  unavoidable.  The 
ISfarquis  not  only  thought  of  himself,  but  also  of  his  coterie, 
when  writing ;  and,  as  he  had  very  little  inclination,  and  but 
little  time,  for  observation,  while,  however,  he  was  desirous 
of  showing  them  his  activity,  he  was  obliged  to  write  to  many 
persons  on  the  same  subject.  To  those  whose  opinions  agreed 
with  his  own  on  every  question,  he  wrote  the  same  things ;  and 
to  those  who  differed,  he  wrote  according  to  their  taste  and 
their  views  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  one. 
It  might  be  objected  that  these  letters  were  never  forwarded ; 
that  the  ^larquis  kept  them  all  carefully  secreted  until  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France ;  and  that,  since  he  had  determined  to  publish 
them,  without  giving  the  names  of  his  correspondents,  it  was 
very  easy  to  revise  the  whole,  and  to  make  it  consistent ;  but  a 
Marquis  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  literary^  conditions  as 
a  plcl)cian  cauthor ;  besides  that  he  belongs  to  the  llomantic 
school,  and  the  Romantiques  do  not  care  about  consistency. 

In  the  first  volume  the  Autocrat  is  a  great,  an  accomi)lishcd 
statesman.  He  condescends  to  enter  into  familiar  conversation 
with  the  Marquis,  who  naturally  and  faithfully  reports  the 
entretien.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  it : — 

*  I  can  truly  say,  Sire,  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  my  curiosity 
in  visiting  Russia,  was  the  desire  of  approaching  a  prince  who  exercises 
such  power  over  men.* 

‘  The  Russians  are  amiable :  but  he  should  render  himself  worthy  who 
would  govern  such  a  people.* 

*  Your  majesty  has  better  appreciated  the  wants  and  the  position  of 
this  countiy  than  any  of  your  predecessors.* 

*  Despotism  still  exists  in  Russia ;  it  is  the  essence  of  my  government, 
but  it  accords  with  the  genius  of  my  nation.* 

*  Sire,  by  stopping  Russia  on  the  road  to  imitation  you  are  restoring 
her  to  herself.* 

I  love  my  country,  and  I  believe  I  understand  it.  I  assure  vou  that 
when  I  feel  heartily  wearv'  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  times,  I  endeavour 
to  forget  the  rest  of  Euroj)e,  by  retiring  towards  the  centre  of  Russia.* 

‘  In  order  to  refresh  yourself  at  the  fountain  head  ?  * 

Ihrecisely  so.  No  one  is  more  from  his  heart  a  Russian  than  I  am. 
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1  am  poing  to  say  to  you  what  I  would  not  say  to  another ;  but  I  feel 
that  vou  will  comprehend  me.  I  can  understand  republicanism  ;  it  is  a 
plain  and  straightforward  form  of  government,  or  at  least  it  might  be 
so.  I  can  understand  absolute  monarchy,  for  I  tiin  myself  the  head  of 
such  an  order  of  things ;  but  I  cannot  understand  a  representative  mo- 
narchv  :  it  is  the  government  of  lies,  fraud,  and  corruption  ;  and  I  would 
rather  fall  back  even  upon  China  tlnui  ever  adopt  it.* 

*  Sire,  I  have  always  regarded  representative  governments  as  a  com¬ 
pact  inevitable  in  certain  communities  at  certain  epochs  ;  but  like  all 
other  compacts,  it  does  not  solve  questions,  it  adjourns  them.  It  is  a 
truce  signed  l)etween  democracy  and  monarchy  under  the  auspices  of 
two  verv  mean  tyrants,  fear  and  interest ;  and  it  is  prolonged  by  that 
pride  of  intellect  which  takes  pleasure  in  talking,  and  that  popular  vanity 
which  satisfies  itself  on  words.  In  short,  it  is  the  aristocracy  of  oratory 
substituted  for  the  aristocracy  of  birth;  it  is  the  government  of  the 
lawyers.* 

‘  Sir,  you  s])eak  the  truth,*  said  the  emperor,  pressing  my  hand.  ‘  1 
have  been  a  representative  sovereign,  and  the  world  knows  what  it  has 
cost  me  not  to  have  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
infamous  government ,  To  buy  votes,  to  corrupt  consciences,  to  seduce 
some  in  order  to  deceive  others.  All  those  means  I  disdained,  as  de¬ 
grading  to  those  who  obey  as  much  as  those  who  command ;  and  I  have 
dearly  paid  the  penalty  of  my  straightforwardness ;  but  God  be  praised, 

I  have  done  for  ever  with  this  detestable  politietd  machine.  I  shall 
never  more  be  a  constitutiomd  king.  I  have  too  much  need  of  saying 
all  I  think,  ever  to  consent  to  reign  over  any  people  by  means  of  stra¬ 
tagem  and  intrigue.*  ^ 

This  piece  of  nonsense,  spoken  between  an  autocrat  and  an 
aristocrat,  'will  no  doubt  provoke  a  contemptuous  smile  from 
our  readers.  But  our  author  observes : — 

‘  Tlie  effect  produced  on  me  was  great ;  I  felt  myself  subdued.  Tlie 
nobleness  of  sentiment  which  the  emperor  displayed,  and  the  frankness 
of  his  language,  seemed  to  me  greatly  to  temper  his  omnipotence.* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  the  admiration  for 
‘  the  great  man,^  for  ^  the  patriotic  llussian,^  for  *  the  only  sin¬ 
cere  man  in  the  empire,^  gradually  diminishes ;  and,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  w  ork,  wc  find  that  *  the  inward  reflexion  of  the 
Marquis’  on  the  Czar  presents  us  nothing  but  a  whimsical,  cruel, 
and  implacable  tyrant.  The  Russian  aristocracy  is  dealt  with 
much  in  the  same  manner.  Nay,  more ;  the  author,  after  prais¬ 
ing  and  abusing  it  by  turns,  declares  that  there  is  no  aristocracy 
in  Russia,  that  there  is  equality  among  all  the  slaves  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and,  a  few  pages  after,  he  states  that  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  so  much  inequality  exists  among  the  several 
classes  of  the  people.  In  every  part  of  the  work,  the  Marquis 
boasts  of  being  an  aristocrat  himself.  ‘  Aristocrat  both  from 
character  and  conviction,’  says  lie,  Vol.  I.  p.  282,  '  1  feel  that 
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the  aristocracy  alone  can  resist  either  the  seductions  or  the 
abuses  of  absolute  power.  W  ithout  an  aristocracy  there  w  ould 
be  nothing  but  tyranny  both  in  monarchies  and  in  democracies. 
The  sight  of  despotism*  is  revolting  to  me,  in  spite  of  myself;  it 
offends  all  the  ideas  of  liberty  which  spring  alike  from  my  na¬ 
tural  feelings  and  my  politicjd  creed.^  Yet,  only  in  the  prcccd- 
ing  page,  he  represents  himself  as  aftected,  even  to  tears,  by  the 
conversation  with  the  Emperor. 

The  English  aristocracy  receive  no  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  our  Marquis  than  the  princely  serfs  of  the  Autocrat 

‘  There  is  no  noblesse  amongst  the  English.  They  have  titles  and 
offices ;  but  the  idea  which  we  attach  to  a  real  order  of  nobility,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  characteristics  which  can  neither  he  purchased  nor  con¬ 
ferred,  is  unknown  to  them.  A  noblesse,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which 
was  once  understood  in  France,  and  in  which  I  understand  it  at  present, 
has  l)ecome  a  fiction.  Nobility  is  something  real ;  it  is  inherent  in  the 
blood,  and  not  in  fortune,  favour,  talent,  or  avocation ;  it  is  the  produce 
of  history.  It  is  this  of  which  the  English  are  ignorant.  Though  still 
preserving  much  feudal  pride,  they  have  lost  the  spirit  of  feudal  institu¬ 
tions.  In  England  chivalry  has  ceded  to  industry,  which  has  readily 
consented  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  baronial  constitution,  on  condition 
that  the  ancient  privileges  attached  to  names  should  be  placed  within 
reach  of  newly-founded  families.  What  is  called  nobility  appears  to  me 
nothing  more  than  a  class  that  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  wearing  certain 
dress.  The  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  two  kinds  of  aristocracy, 
that  of  money  and  that  of  birth,  is  such  that  the  descendants  of  a  family 
w’hose  name  belongs  to  the  history’  of  the  country,  if  they  happen  to  be  1 
poor,  and  are  without  title,  will  tell  you  that  they  are  not  noble ;  while  i 

my  Lord - (gnmdson  of  a  tailor),  forms,  as  member  of  the  House  I 

of  Peers,  a  part  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  land.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 71. 

No  doubt,  on  perusing  this  extract,  many  of  our  readers  will 
think  the  marquis  very  impertinent,  and  his  notions  of  nobility 
quite  preposterous.  We  tliercforc  remind  them,  that  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  St.  Elzear  dc  Sabran,  first  cousin  of  St.  Louis,  lias 
a  right  to  take  some  liberties  with  the  comparatively  modern 
great  names  of  England,  none  of  whom  can  boast  of  descent 
from  a  saint,  nor  cf  an  honourable  relationship  with  a  king  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  ideas  of  the  Marquis  de  Custinc  be¬ 
long  to  that  age,— -in  his  opinion,  the  golden  age  of  real  liberty 
and  true  civilization.  There  he  finds  a  refuge  against  the 
haunting  reminiscences  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  the 
Convention,  of  the  Directory^  of  the  Consulate,  of  the  Empire,  of 
the  Restoration,  and  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  wdth  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Entrenched  behind  seven  centuries,  he  fulminates 
against  the  governments  of  newspapers,  of  advocates,  of  ma¬ 
thematicians,  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  of  Jews  and 
stoc'k -jobbers.  Every’  one  of  his  letters,  or  of  the  chapters  into 
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which  they  have  been  transformed,  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  deatli- 
blow  to  these  vampires  of  onr  epoch.  In  this  only  he  is  con¬ 
sistent  throuj^h  the  whole  of  his  work. 

His  views  on  the  i)rospects  of  llussia  are  ns  diverse  as  on 
every  other  ' question,  according  to  the  impressions  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  writes.  Sometimes  Russia  is  destined  to 
subdue  and  rule  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  at  other  times,  this 
colossal  empire  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  a  prey  to  relij^ious  or 
military  revolutions,  divided  and  or;?auized  into  hostile  nations, 
Russians  and  Slavonians.  There  is  another  prospect.  Russia 
may  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Europe,  and  become  an 
Asiatic  empire.  The  last  chance  is  that  wished  for  by  our 
author ;  and  in  the  concluding  chapter  he  says  : — 

‘  Since  1  have  seen  the  Russian  nation,  and  have  recognized  the  true 
spirit  of  its  government,  1  have  felt  that  it  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  by  powerful  political  interests,  su])j)ortcd  by  religious 
fanaticism  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  France  should  seek  for  allies 
amongst  nations  whose  interests  accord  with  her  own.  Tlie  destinies  of 
a  progressive  civilization,  a  civilization  sincere  and  national,  will  be  de¬ 
cided  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Everything  which  tends  to  hasten  the 
perfect  agreement  of  French  and  German  policy  is  beneficial  ;  every¬ 
thing  which  retards  that  union,  however  specious  be  the  motive  for 
delay,  is  peniicious.  War  is  going  to  break  out  between  philosophy  and 
faith,  between  politics  and  religion,  between  Protestantism  and  Catholi¬ 
cism  :  arid  the  banner  raised  by  France,  in  this  gigantic  struggle,  will 
decide  the  fate  of  the  world,  of  the  church,  and,  above  all,  of  France 
herself.* — vol.  iii.,  p.  34 G. 

The  last  seiitcucc  iiaturjilly  introduces  us  to  the  third  question 
we  proposed  to  treat;  namely,  why  have  these  volumes  been 
translated  into  English  and  published?  And  in  investigating 
this  matter  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  complete  the  re\iew  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  object  and  manner  of  the  author.  AVe 
admit  that,  for  some  time,  while  proceeding  in  our  reading,  w  e 
found  ourselves  txi  a  loss  to  explain,  or  even  to  conceive,  how' 
such  a  work  should  have  found  a  translator.  It  is  clear  that  the 
object  to  be  attained  w  as  not  to  give  an  accurate  and  compre- 
licnsive  picture  of  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  of  the  machinery  of  the  government  and  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  of  the  organization  of  the  ditferent  branches  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  of  the  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  and  the 
subdivision  of  those  classes  into  categories ;  of  the  state  of  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  trade  ;  in  short,  of  the  real  strength 
of  the  empire.  In  the  thousand  pages  of  the  Manjuis,  there  are 
not  fifty  in  which  those  subjects  arc  examined :  they  are  merely 
and  cursorily  alluded  to.  The  only  excuse  for  the  translator 
w  ould  be,  the  total  absence  of  any  book  uixrn  Russia  in  British 
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the  aristocracy  alone  can  resist  either  the  seductions  or  the 
abuses  of  absolute  power.  Without  an  aristoerf^y  there  would 
be  nothing  but  nTaiiny  both  in  monarchies  and  in  democracies. 
The  sight  of  desj^tism  is  revolting  to  me,  in  spite  of  myself;  it 
offends  all  the  ideas  of  liberty  which  spring  alike  from  my  na¬ 
tural  feelings  and  my  political  creed.^  \ct,  only  in  the  prcccd- 
ing  page,  he  represents  himself  as  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  the 
conversation  with  the  Emperor. 

The  English  aristocracy  receive  no  better  treatment  at  tlic 
hands  of  our  Marquis  than  the  princely  serfs  of  the  Autocrat : — 

*  There  is  no  noblesse  amongst  the  English.  They  have  titles  and 
offices ;  but  the  idea  which  we  attach  to  a  real  order  of  nobility,  dis- 
tiiipruished  by  characteristics  w’hicb  can  neither  be  ])urcbased  nor  con¬ 
ferred,  is  unknown  to  them.  A  noblesse,  in  that  sense  of  tbe  w’ord  which 
w’as  once  understood  in  France,  and  in  which  I  understand  it  at  present, 
has  l)ecome  a  fiction.  Nobility  is  something  real ;  it  is  inherent  in  the 
blood,  and  not  in  fortune,'  favour,  talent,  or  avocation ;  it  is  tbe  produce 
of  history.  It  is  this  of  which  the  English  are  ignorant.  Though  still 
preser>’ing  much  feudal  pride,  they  have  lost  tbe  spirit  of  feudal  institu¬ 
tions.  In  England  chivalry  has  ceded  to  industry,  which  has  re.adily 
consented  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  baronial  constitution,  on  condition 
that  the  ancient  privileges  attached  to  names  should  be  placed  within 
rtmeh  of  newly-founded  families.  What  is  called  nobility  appears  to  me 
nothing  more  than  a  class  that  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  wearing  certain 
dress.  The  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  two  kinds  of  aristocracy, 
that  of  money  and  that  of  birth,  is  such  that  tbe  descendants  of  a  family 
w^hose  name  belongs  to  the  history’  of  the  country,  if  they  happen  to  be 
poor,  and  are  without  title,  will  tell  you  that  they  are  not  noble ;  while 

my  Lord - (grandson  of  a  tailor),  forms,  as  member  of  the  House 

of  Peers,  a  part  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  land.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 71. 

No  doubt,  on  perusing  this  extract,  many  of  our  readers  will 
think  the  marquis  very  impertinent,  and  his  notions  of  nobility 
quite  preposterous.  We  therefore  remind  them,  that  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  St.  Elzear  dc  Sabran,  first  cousin  of  St.  Louis,  has 
a  right  to  take  some  liberties  w’ith  the  comparatively  modern 
great  names  of  England,  none  of  whom  can  boast  of  descent 
from  a  saint,  nor  of  an  honourable  relationship  with  a  king  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  ideas  of  the  Marquis  dc  Custinc  be¬ 
long  to  that  age,— -in  his  opinion,  the  golden  age  of  real  liberty 
and  true  civihzation.  There  he  finds  a  refuge  against  the 
haunting  reminiscences  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  the 
("onvention,  of  the  Directory,  of  the  Consulate,  of  the  Empire,  of 
the  llestoration,  and  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  with  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Entrenched  behind  seven  centuries,  he  fulminates 
against  the  governments  of  newspapers,  of  advocates,  of  ma¬ 
thematicians,  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  of  Jew’s  and 
stot'k-jobbers.  Every’  one  of  his  letters,  or  of  the  chapters  into 
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wliicli  they  have  been  transformed,  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  death¬ 
blow  to  these  vampires  of  onr  epocli.  In  this  only  he  is  con¬ 
sistent  thronpjh  the  whole  of  his  work. 

His  views  on  the  prospects  of  Russia  are  as  diverse  as  on 
every  other  *  question,  aecordinj'  to  the  impressions  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  writes.  Sometimes  Russia  is  destined  to 
subdue  and  rule  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  at  other  times,  this 
colossal  empire  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  a  prey  to  relij;ious  or 
military  revolutions,  divided  and  or‘::anized  into  hostile  nations, 
Russians  and  Slavonians.  There  is  another  prospect.  Russia 
may  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Europe,  and  become  an 
Asiatic  empire.  The  last  chance  is  that  wished  for  by  our 
author ;  and  in  the  concluding  chapter  he  says 

‘  Since  I  have  seen  the  Russian  nation,  and  have  recognized  the  true 
spirit  of  its  government,  1  have  felt  that  it  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  by  powerful  political  interests,  sup])orted  by  religious 
fanaticism  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  France  should  seek  for  allies 
amonsrst  nations  whose  interests  accord  with  her  own.  The  destinies  of 
a  proi^’cssive  civilization,  a  civilization  sincere  and  national,  will  be  de¬ 
cided  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Everythiiig  which  tends  to  liasten  the 
perfect  agreement  of  French  and  German  policy  is  beneficial  ;  every¬ 
thing  which  retards  that  union,  however  specious  be  the  motive  for 
delay,  is  pernicious.  IfTzr  is  going  to  break  ovt  between  philosophy  and 
faith t  between  politics  and  religion,  between  Protestantism  and  Catholi¬ 
cism  :  and  the  banner  raised  by  France^  in  this  gigantic  struggle,  vnll 
decide  the  fate  of  the  world,  of  the  church,  and,  above  all,  of  France 
herself* — vol.  hi.,  p.  34  G. 

The  last  sentence  naturally  introduces  us  to  the  third  question 
>ve  ])roposed  to  treat;  namely,  why  have  these  volumes  been 
translated  into  English  and  published?  And  in  investigating 
this  matter  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  complete  the  review  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  object  and  manner  of  the  author.  AVe 
admit  that,  for  some  time,  while  proceeding  in  our  reading,  w  e 
found  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  explain,  or  even  to  conceive,  how' 
such  a  work  should  have  found  a  translator.  It  is  clear  that  the 
object  to  be  attained  w  as  not  to  give  an  accurate  and  compre- 
licnsive  picture  of  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  of  the  machinery  of  the  government  and  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  of  the  organization  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  of  the  division  of  the  people  into  chusses,  and  the 
subdivision  of  those  classes  into  categories;  of  tlic  state  of  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  trade  ;  in  short,  of  the  real  strength 
of  the  empire.  In  the  thousand  pages  of  the  Manjuis,  there  are 
not  fifty  in  which  those  s\d)jects  are  examined :  they  are  merely 
and  cursonly  alluded  to.  The  only  excuse  for  the  translator 
w  oidd  be,  the  total  absence  of  any  book  upon  Russia  in  British 
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literature ;  but  we  have  the  Travels  in  Russia  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke ; 
the  work  of  Herman  ‘On  the  Number  and  the  Distribution  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Russia;'  of  Walker,  ‘Picturesque  Repre- 
sentation  of  Russia;'  of  Christophe  Schmidt,  ‘Materials  for 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  Russia;'  and  above  all,  the 
volume  published  two  years  ajro  by  Captain  Anthony  Sterling, 

‘  llussia  under  Nicholas  1.,'  the  very  best  work  that  has  bc(‘n  i 
written  upon  the  subject.  If  these  valuable  publications,  w  hich 
an»  intended  for  men  of  studious  habits  and  sound  judpncnt, 
are  not  to  the  taste  of  fashionable  and  silly  people,  there  w  as  ne-  | 
verthelcss  no  need,  in  order  to  gratify  sueli,  to  have  recourse  to  the  || 
IManpiis  dc  Custine,  since  they  mij^ht  betake  themselves  to  the  K 
inane  work  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  ‘Recollections  of  a  B 
Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  1836  and  1837.' 

The  last  sentence  we  have  (pioted  came  at  length  to  reveal  the  I' 
secret  of  the  fanatical  rant  disseminated  in  almost  every  chapter  a 
of  the  Marquis  dc  Custinc's  book,  and  which  had  excited  our 
surprise,  llis  inveterate  hatred  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  of  the 
(ireek  Church,  form  the  principal,  the  only  remarkable  character-  f. 
istics  of  his  work.  The  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  k 

|j 

the  only  people  to  whom  such  a  publication  can  be  agreeable; 
and  we  have  scarcelv  anv  doubt  that  Jesuitical  Puscyism  has  die- 
tated  the  translation  before  us,  taking  advantage  of  a  ramble  to 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  })avc  the  w  ay  to  Rome.  Therefore  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  expound  at  some  length  the  religious  no-  || 
tions  of  our  author  :  it  is  the  shortest  and  the  best  method  that  £ 
can  be  adopted  to  confute  him.  | 

The  ^larquis  professes  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic.  ‘  1 
am  a  Christian,'  says  he,  ‘because  the  destinies  of  man  are  not 
accomplished  upon  earth ;  I  am  a  Catholic,  because,  out  of  the 
(^atholic  Church,  Christianity  becomes  diluted,  and  perishes.' — 
(Preface,  p.  x.)  This  mode  of  argumentation  may  appear  some¬ 
what  dillcrcnt  from  logic,  but  the  Marquis  never  condescends  to  ^ 
reason  otherwise.  He  continues  : —  f 


‘  After  having  sur\Tycd  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  world,  after 
having  applied  myself  with  all  my  pow’er,  during  these  several  travels,  to 
discover  some  of  the  hidden  springs  on  the  action  of  which  depends  the 
life  of  empires,  the  following  is,  according  to  my  attentive  obser\'ations, 
the  future  that  we  may  venture  to  predict.  In  a  human  point  of  view, 
the  universal  division  or  dispersion  of  minds  produced  by  the  contempt 
felt  for  the  only  legitimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ;  in  other  w'ords, 
the  abolition  of  Cliristianity,  not  as  a  system  of  morals  or  philosophy, 
but  as  a  religion  ;  and  this  siifHccs  for  the  strength  of  my  argument. 
In  a  spiritual  point  of  view — the  triumph  of  Christianitv,  by  the  reunion 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  mother  church  — in  that  shaken  but  inde¬ 
structible  church  which  is  every  age  widening  its  gates  for  the  return  of 
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those  who  went  out  from  it.  The  universe  must  agmn  become  either 
Papm  or  Catholic  ;  Papuan,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  refined,  >vith  na¬ 
ture  for  its  temple,  sense  for  its  worship,  and  reason  for  its  idol ;  or 
Catholic,  with  priests,  of  whom  a  certain  number  at  least,  sincerely  put 
in  practice  before  they  preach  the  precept  of  their  Master,  ‘  My  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  world.’  * 

Wc  do  not  know  if  onr  readers  can  make  out  the  meaning  of 
this  tirade,  for  our  part  wc  readily  confess  that  wc  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it ;  but  it  does  not  matter,  we  now  arc  used  to  this  logo¬ 
machy  ;  besides  that  the  author  himself  is  probably  in  the  same 
predicament ;  and  he  explains  in  another  part  of  his  work,  liow  it 
is  frequently  the  case  Avith  himself.  He  says  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  202.) : — 


i 
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‘  Tlie  torment  of  my  mental  faculties,  the  chief  faults  of  my  style,  are 
produced  by  the  necessity  of  defining  the  undefinable  ;  my  powders  lose 
themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  the  impossible ;  my  w’ords  suftice  no  better 
than  my  sentiments  or  my  passions.  Our  dreams,  our  visions,  are,  as 
compared  w  ith  precise  clear  ideas,  what  an  horizon  of  brilliant  clouds  is 
to  mountains,  whose  chains  it  sometimes  imitates  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth.  No  modes  of  expression  can  clearly  define  and  fix  these  creations 
of  the  phjintasy  which  vanish  under  the  pen  of  the  writer,  as  the  brilliant 
pearls  of  a  clear  stream  escape  from  the  nets  of  the  fisherman.’ 

After  this  gri'iiidiloqucnt  explanation,  wc  have  no  right  to 
expect  much  clearness  in  the  ideas  of  the  author;  we  must,  on 
the  contrary,  resign  ourselves  to  the  obscurity  of  his  observations, 
in  which  he  is  pretty  well  assisted  by  his  translator.  Wc  are 
told  that  in  France,  at  present,  it  is  called  poetry;  nay  more, 
the  marquis  himself  plainly  tell  us  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  301.),  that  clear¬ 
ness  is  Puritanism ;  and  he  expresses  his  firm  determination  not 
to  submit  to  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  before  proceeding  any  further,  it  is  proper 
to  ascertain  the  Christianity  and  Catholicity  of  the  noble  adver¬ 
sary  of  Protestant  or  Greek  heresies.  They  appear  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  like  all  his  ideas  upon  every  subject.  He  tells  us 
in  bis  preface,  page  vi., — 

*  With  my  religious  ideas,  1  have  passed  through  an  unsympathising 
w’orld ;  and  now  I  see,  not  without  a  pleasurable  surprise,  these  same 
ideas  occupying  the  youthful  minds  of  the  new  generation.* 

A  little  further,  page  xi.,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject,  he 
savs : — 

*  The  ideas  of  the  age  were  so  different  from  mine,  that  I  wanted,  not 
faith,  but  boldness ;  I  felt  all  the  weakness  of  isolation,  still  I  did  not 
cease  to  protest  with  all  my  powxr,  in  favour  of  my  creed.  But  now 
that  it  has  become  po[)ular  in  a  part  of  Christendom — now  that  the  gi*eat 
interests  which  agitate  the  world,  are  those  which  have  always  caused  my 
heart  to  l>eat,  now  that  the  approaching  future  is  big  with  the  problem, 
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for  the  solution  of  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  search  in  my  obscurity, 

1  discover  that  I  have  a  place  in  the  w  orld,  I  feel  supported  ;  if  not  in 
my  own  country,  (still  a  prey  to  that  destructive,  narrow,  exhausted  phi¬ 
losophy  which  continues  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  France,  out  of  the 
debate* upon  the  great  interests  of  the  world,)  yet  at  least  in  Christian  ' 
Europe.  It  is  this  support  which  has  emboldened  me  more  clearly  to 
explain  my  view’s,  in  various  parts  of  my  w’ork,  and  to  draw’  from  them 
their  ultimate  consecpiences.* 

What  is  the  creed  so  solemnly  spoken  of?  Wliat  are  the  great 
interests  w’hich  agitate  the  world?  AMiatisthe  problem  with 
wliich  the  future  is  big  ?  Wliere  is  the  place  which  our  author 
has  at  last  found  in  Christian  Europe  ?  To  all  these  questions 
w’c  liave  met  with  no  satisfactory  answer  in  any  page  of  the  three 
volumes,  in  any  coherent  and  tangible  form.  Let  us  try  to  pick 
it  up  piecemeal,  beginning  with  the  creed. 

‘  Man  is  a  galley  slave,  punished,  but  not  amended,  in  chains  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  is  unconscious ;  doomed  to  the  punishment  of  life — 
that  is,  to  death — he  lives  and  dies  w’ithout  being  able  to  obtain  a  trial, 
or  even  to  know  of  w’hat  he  is  accused.  A  power  which  w’ould  revenge 
itself  on  its  creation,  must  be  limited ;  but  the  limits,  who  has  fixed 
them  ?  The  greater  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  mystery’,  the  greater 
the  necessity,  and  the  greater  the  triumph  of  faith.’ — Vol,  i.,  p.  60. 

W  e  are  not  sure  w  e  quite  comprehend  this ;  but,  so  far  as  w’c 
do,  it  seems  to  us  a  very  strange  beginning  of  a  Catholic  creed.  . 
it  certainly  implies  a  singular  idea  of  God,  of  Pro\ddence,  whose 
names  are  constantly  under  the  pen  of  our  author,  and  almost 
always  with  the  same  degree  of  propriety;  thus  we  find  (Yol.  ii. 
p.  235,)  that  *  the  man  who  occupies  the  place  of  God  upon 
earth,  ought  to  acknowledge  no  other  possibility  but  that  of  doing 
eviL  He  is  constrained  to  resemble  Providence,  in  order  to  legiti¬ 
mate  the  pow  er  which  he  ascribes  to  himself.^  In  two  or  three 
dittei’cnt  parts  of  the  work,  w  e  read,  that  such  or  such  things 
‘make  us  doubt  the  power  or  the  compassion  of  Deity  that  such 
and  such  other  things  *  are  the  justification  of  God,^  ^justify  , 
Providence;^  and  with  such  notions  our  author  pretends  to  be  a  I 
Christian,  a  Catholic  !  he  boasts  of  having  faith  ;  and  assumes 
the  right  of  condemning  all  those  who  differ  from  him  !  !  His  1 
faith  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  his  notions  of  providence.  ^ 
It  originates,  he  tells  us,  in  the  impossibility  of  understanding. 
lie  believes,  because  he  cannot  account  for  any  one  thing;  and  § 
Russian  sorcerers  themselves  contribute  their  share,  in  making  ^ 
the  Marquis  a  believer: — 

Sorcerers  are  not  scarce  amongst  the  Russians,  with  whom  they  supply 
the  place  of  physicians ;  these  rogues  perform  numerous  and  complete  cures,  $ 
as  IS  corroborated,  even  by  the  scientific  practitioners  !  ’What  a  triumph  for  I 
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Moli^re  !  and  what  a  vortex  of  doubt  for  all  the  w’orld  !  .  .  .  Imagina¬ 
tion  !  .  .  .  WTio  cjin  tell  if  imagination  is  not  a  lever  in  the  hand  of  God 
to  raise  creatures  of  limited  power  above  themselves  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  carry  doubt  to  a  point  that  brings  me  back  to  faith ;  for  I  believe, 
against  my  reason,  that  the  sorcerer  can  cure,  even  unbelievers,  by  means 
of  a  power  whose  •  existence  I  cannot  deny,  and  yet  know  not  how  to 
define.' — Vol.  iii.,  24*2. 

Ill  tlic  second  volume,  page  236,. he  says:  ^  Faith  will  remain 
upon  earth,  as  long  as  will  the  inexplicable  and  the  incompre- 
liensible.^ 

It  is  in  vain  that  w'e  have  looked  into  these  volumes,  for  the 
matters  of  the  faith  of  the  author ;  the  only  passage  in  which  he 
attempts  to  explain  it,  is  in  the  preface  : — 

‘  Nothing  is  less  ambiguous  than  our  faith  ;  it  is  no  system  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  of  which  each  one  may  take  or  reject  what  he  pleases.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  is  altogether  a  Catholic,  or  he  is  no  Catholic  at  all ;  there  can  be 
no  almost,  nor  yet  any  new  manner  in  Catholicism.  Neo- Catholicism 
is  a  disguised  sect,  which  must  soon  abjure  error,  to  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  under  penalty  of  being  otherwise  condemned  by 
a  church  justly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  ])urity  of 
faith,  much  more  than  with  the  ambition  of  increasing  the  number  of  her 
doubtful  and  equivocal  children.  When  the  world  shidl  adopt  Christia¬ 
nity  with  sincerity,  it  will  take  it  as  it  is.  The  essential  point  is^  that 
the  sacred  trust  remains  pure  from  alloy.' — p.  xiv. 

In  despair  of  finding  out  the  creed,  tlie  faith  of  the  author, 
sliall  w'c  aim  to  discover  wdiat  he  mejins  l)v  Christianity  and 
Catholicity  ?  Here,  again,  our  attempt  will  be  fruith^ss.  There 
is  not  a  single  sentence  in  the  thousand  pages  w  hich  we  have 
read  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  wliich  enables  us  to 
guess  at  the  signification  he  gives  to  those  w  ords ;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  Christianity  and  his  Catholicism  are,  like  all  his 
other  notions,  the  fantastic  dreams  of  a  diseased  brain.  Illiterate, 
unlearned,  unable  to  tu’gue,  his  phrases  upon  the  matter  arc 
like  the  ravings  of  a  madman.  The  least  unintelligible  extract  we 
can  find,  is  the  following : — 

*  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  view  Christianity  as  a  sacred  veil,  that 
retv^on,  in  its  illimitable  progress,  will  one  day  tear  aw^ay.  Religion  is 
veiled,  but  the  veil  is  not  religion.  If  Christianity  mantles  itself  in  sym¬ 
bols,  it  is  not  because  its  truth  is  obscure,  but  because  it  is  too  brightly  daz¬ 
zling,  and  because  the  eye  is  weak.  .  .  Beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
men  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation  ;  or,  if  they  unite,  it  is  to  form  politi¬ 
cal  communities  ;  in  other  words,  to  make  war  with  fellow-men.  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  has  discovered  the  secret  of  free  and  pacific  association, 
because  it  alone  has  shewn  to  liberty  in  what  it  is  that  liberty  consists. 
Christianity  governs,  and  wdll  yet  more  rightly  govern  the  earth  by  the 
increasing  strict  application  of  its  divine  morals  to  human  transactions. 
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Hitherto  the  Christian  world  has  been  more  occupied  with  the  mystic 
side  of  reli^on,  than  with  its  political  bearing.  A  new  era  commences 
for  Christianity  :  perhaps  our  grandchildren  will  see  the  gospel  serv  ing 

as  the  basis  of  public  order . Unless  you  can  substitute^the  peace 

of  your  conscience  in  place  of  the  agitation  of  mine,  you  can  do  nothing 
for  me.  .  .  .  Peace  !  no,  however  bold  you  may  be,  you  would  not  dare 
to  pretend  to  it  !  and  yet,  peace  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  creature 
rationally  endowed ;  for,  w’ithout  peace,  he  sinks  below  the  brute.  But, 

O  mystery  of  mysteries !  for  you,  for  me,  and  for  all,  this  object  will 
never  be  attained  by  ourselves ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said,  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  does  not  contain  that  which  can  give  peace  to  a  single 
soul.  .  .  .  Thus  you  have  furnished  me  with  new  proofs  of  the  need  of  | 
a  physician  of  souls  ;  of  a  redeemer,  to  cure  the  hallucinations  of  a 
creature  so  perv^erse,  that  it  is  incessantly  and  inevitably  engendering 
within  himself  contest  and  contradiction  ;  and  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
flies  from  the  repose  it  cannot  dispense  with ;  spreading  around  itself,  in 
the  name  of  peace,  war, — with  illusion,  disorder,  and  misfortune.  Now,  I 
the  necessity  of  a  redeemer  being  once  admitted,  you  must  pardon  me  if 
1  prefer  addressing  myself  to  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  to  you !  Here 
we  come  to  the  root  of  the  evil !  pride  of  intellect  must  be  abased, 
and  reason  must  own  its  insufficiency.  As  the  source  of  reasoning  dries 
up,  that  of  feeling  overflows  ;  the  soul  becomes  powerful  so  soon  as  she 
avows  her  want  of  strength ;  she  no  longer  commands,  she  entreats ; 
and  man  approaches  near  his  object  when  he  falls  upon  his  knees.  But 
when  all  shall  be  cast  down,  when  all  shall  kiss  the  dust,  who  will 
remain  erect  upon  the  earth  ?  what  power  shall  exist  amid  the  ashes  of 
the  w’orld  ?  The  pow^er  that  shall  remain,  is  a  pontiflf  in  a  church. 

*  If  that  church — daughter  of  Christ,  and  mother  of  Christianity — has 
seen  revolt  issue  from  her  bosom,  the  fault  was  in  her  priests  ;  for  her 
priests  are  men.  But  she  will  recover  her  unity,  because  these  men,  I 
frail  though  they  be,  are  not  the  less  direct  successors  of  the  apostles,  * 
ordained  from  age  to  age,  by  bishops,  who  themselves  received,  bishop 
from  bishop,  under  the  imposition  of  hands  traced  backwards  up  to  St. 
Peter  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  requi¬ 
site  authority  to  communicate  that  grace  to  the  regenerated  world.* — p.  6.  * 

We  are  almost  inclined  to  beg  pardon  of  our  readers,  for 
transcribing  such  a  long  extract  of  the  most  contemptible  trash 
we  ever  read;  but  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  give  it  in  full, 
as  it  contains  the  whole  system  of  Catholic-christianity  of  our 
author.  ^  There  they  find  liis  reasons  for  believing  in  a  Redeemer, 
for  making  a  pontiff  the  representative  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
for  subjecting  the  whole  world  to  the  authority  of  that  pontiff, 
and  of  his  church.  Besides  this,  we  thought  it  of  some  importance 
to  expose,  ill  his  own  huiguage,  the  basis  upon  which  the  ^lar- 
quis  de  Custine  rests  his  rehgious  system;  in  order  that,  his 
logical  power  being  ascertained,  the  value  of  his  attacks  upon 
other  systems  may  be  the  more  easily  appreciated.  Every  one  of  us  * 
resents  an  insult  profl’ered  by  a  stranger,  but  if  the  stranger  proves 
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tube  an  idiot,  our  resentment  is  soon  cliauj^ed into  pity.  Such 
on^lit  to  be  the  case  with  the  poor  Manpiis.  From  what  he 
himselt’  states,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  distinct  idea  of  catboli- 
citv,  or  even  of  christianitv:  that  hchardlv  ever  took  the  trouble 
of  studying  the  matter;  that  he  never  even  read  tlm  bible,  or  any 
of  the  books,  numerous  in  France  itself,  in  which  the  truth  of 
the  Cliristian  religion  is  defended.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  he 
knows  no  more  of  I’rotestant,  or  of  (ireek  Christianity;  that 
he  never  incpiired  into  the  principles  of  the  Ueforniation ;  and 
that  he  attacks  Protestantism,  not  Jis  it  really  is,  but  as  he 
imagines  it  to  be.  Thus  he  says,  (Preface,  p.  13,)  ‘To  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  undoubtedly,  to  do  much; 
it  is  more  than  is  done  by  the  greater  number  of  Protestants.' 
And  in  his  concluding  chapter,  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  340,)  we  read: 

‘  When  hypocrisy  ceases  to  triumph  in  England,  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  will  again  become  Catholic.' 

Oiir*patience  is  quite  exhausted.  We  cannot  go  any  furtlicr 
with  this  work, — a  compound  of  religious  and  political  hallucina¬ 
tions,  of  mischievous  misrepresentations,  of  bombastic  nonsense, 
of  superhativc  vanity,  of  perpetual  contradictions,  intermixed  with 
as  many  asseverations  of  the  author's  love  for  truth,  which  he 
declares  to  be  nothing  but  ‘  an  assemblage  of  contrasts,*  It  is, 
indeed,  painfid  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  ccnsui’e  with  such 
severity  a  man  whose  admirable  family  still  lives  in  our  grateful 
recollections ;  but  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  public, 
and  we  can  boast,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  dc  Custine,  of  the 
motto : — 

‘  Fais  ce  que  dois,  avienne  que pourra,* 


Art.  IV.  1.  Die  Authentic  des  Daniel  und  die  Integritiit  des  Sacharjah. 
Erwiesen  von  E.  W,  Hengstenherg  Dr.  der  Philos,  und  der  Thcologie, 
Berlin:  8vo.  1831. 

2.  Conunentar  iiher  das  Buch  Daniel.  Von  H,  A  C.  Ilavernick,  Licentiat 

der  Theologie,  Hamburg:  8vo.  1832. 

3.  Neue  kritische  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  Buch  Daniel,  Von  H.  HHver- 

nick  der  Theologie  Doctor,  u.  s.w,  Hamburg:  8vo.  1838. 

4.  Daniel  neu  uebersetzt  und  erklUrt.  Von  L,  Bertholdt.  2  Theile,  Er- 
1  langen  :  8vo.  1806,  1808. 

5.  Das  Buch  Daniel  verdeutscht  und  ausgelegt.  Von  (\  V,  Longer ke, 

Koenigsberg:  8vo.  1835. 

I  It  is  wise  occasionally  to  review  the  grounds  of  our  opinions,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  assailed  by  new  opponents.  Inhere  may 
be  something  untenable  in  them,  which  the  progressive  wisdom 
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and  inf^cnuity  of  ages  succeed  in  detecting.  Truth  and  candour 
will  always  welcome  the  light ;  while  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
former  sentiments  refuses  to  accept  any  addition  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  stock  of  knowledge  once  laid  up  in  the  mind.  Persuaded 
tiiat  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  of  whieh  we  should  be 
ashamed — nothing  unsound  or  worthless ;  it  is  matter  of  com¬ 
parative  indifference  to  us,  whether  it  be  openly  or  insidiously 
invaded  with  new  weapons.  For  the  result  of  such  attempts 
there  is  no  cause  to  fear.  The  rock  of  ages  is  firm.  Former 
endeavours  to  shake  its  authority  have  failed,  although  acute 
and  powerful  intellects  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  its  enemies. 
It  is  true  that  weak  and  wavering  minds  may  be  disturbed  at 
these  unhallowed  movements.  Timid  Christians  may  be  alarmed 
w  hen  they  hear  of  plausible  objections ;  and  they  may  tremble 
for  the  ark  of  truth ;  but  let  them  stay  themselves  upon  God, 
and  look  with  confident  expectation  to  the  issue  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  light  and  darkness. 

Believing  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  state  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scripture-books, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  tho  weakness  of  modern 
scepticism  in  its  bearing  upon  them,  we  have  selected  the  book 
of  Daniel  as  a  specimen  suitable  to  our  pur^iose.  The  artillery 
of  rationalism  in  modem  times  has  been  displayed  with  much 
appearance  of  power  against  it.  Old  arguments  have  been  re¬ 
vived  ;  and  its  predictions  have  been  robbed  of  their  essential 
character.  The  wand  of  neology  has  converted  prophecies  of 
clear  import  and  indubitable  verity  into  prosaic  history  penned 
subsequently  to  the  events  described.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  to  look  at  the  reasons  of  long- 
cherished  opinions,  lest  perchance  we  have  been  building  on 
frivolous  and  fanciful  ground.  Are  the  arguments  by  which  the 
integrity  of  Daniel  is  supported  sound  and  safe  ?  Was  the  book 
that  bears  his  name  written  by  himself,  or  by  some  later  person? 
Docs  it  exhibit  the  stamp  of  Heaven^s  inspiration,  or  is  it  to 
be  put  in  the  class  of  mere  human  compositions  ?  Are  we  at 
hberty  to  reject  any  part  of  it  as  incorrect  or  untme  ?  Have 
the  ncologians  of  Germany  succeeded  in  destroying  its  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  intelligent  men?  These  are  serious  questions  to 
which^  the  attention  of  Biblical  students  should  be  directed. 
Thev  involve  the  momentous  interests  of  eternal  tmth. 

The  following  considerations  may  serve  to  establish  some  who 
are  wav’cring,  to  confirm  the  simple  believer,  and  to  expose  the 
superficiality  of  corruj)t  rationalism.  Perhaps  they  may  tend 
to  tho  strengthening  and  consolation  of  the  faithful,  who  have 
l>ccn  accustomed  to  repose  upon  the  plain  affirmations  of  this 
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holy  book,  and  in  w  hose  ears  the  distant  echoes  of  neology  have 
resounded,  interrupting  the  tranquillity  of  their  soul. 

In  discussing  the  various  topics  which  naturally  demand  at¬ 
tention,  the  following  order  will  be  observed : 

1.  The  contents  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

2.  Its  authorship,  and  the  time  w  hen  it  was  written. 

3.  Its  unity. 

4.  The  language,  diction,  and  style.' 

I.  The  book  is  partly  historical,  and  partly  prophetic.  The 
historical  portions  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  first  six  chapters, 
the  prophetic  in  the  last  six;  but  they  are  not  always  kept 
distinct.  The  first  chapter  narrates  the  deportation  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the 
treatment  they  received  in  the  palace.  The  second  records  a 
dream  which  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  in  the  secoml  year  of 
his  reign,  the  interpretation  of  which  by  Daniel  caused  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  honours.  In  the  third  chapter,  Daniel’s 
companions  are  represented  as  nobly  refusing  to  bow  to  a  golden 
image  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  for  idolatrous  worship,  and  as 
cjist,  in  consequence  of  their  disobedience,  into  a  fiery  fur¬ 
nace,  in  which  they  are  miraculously  preserved.  The  fourth 
chapter  brings  before  us  another  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  res¬ 
pecting  himself,  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Daniel,  and  the 
change  which  passed  upon  the  king  in  fulfilment  of  his  vision, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  restoration  from  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field  to  his  former  state.  The  fifth  chapter  describes  a  feast 
given  to  his  nobles  by  Belshazzar,  wdth  the  hand-writing  that 
appeared  upon  the  wall,  its  explanation  by  Daniel,  and  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  on  the  same  night.  The  sixth  chap¬ 
ter  relates  how,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  Daniel  was  cast  into  a 
den  of  lions,  and  miraculously  saved.  The  rest  of  the  book 
consists  of  four  prophetic  visions  granted  to  the  prophet,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  saw  four  beasts  symbolizing  four  kingdoms ; 
and  in  the  second,  a  ram  and  he-goat,  denoting  the  Medo-Per- 
sian  and  Macedonian  kingdoms.  The  third  consists  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  seventy  weeks,  and  the  fourth  relates  either  to  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  a  period  still  future. 

In  the  historical  part,  the  order  of  time  is  observ  ed ;  but  the 
visions  and  dreams  must  be  inserted  in  their  proper  chronolo¬ 
gical  places.  Chapters  seven  and  eight  come  before  the  fifth 
chapter  in  the  order  of  history  ;  chapter  ix.  should  follow  chapter 
V.,  while  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  come  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession.  The  visions  and  dreams  have  been  kept  apart,  so  as 
to  be  continuously  narrated,  instead  of  being  mixed  up  with 
the  purely  historical  sections. 

II.  Authorship  and  time  of  writing. 
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It  has  always  been  the  prevjiiling  opinion  that  Daniel  himself 
was  the  writer  of  the  book.  In  the  following  pass^es  he  seems  to  . 
speak  of  himself  as  such. — Chap.  Wi.  2, 15,  28 ,  viii.  2  ;  ix.  2  ^  x. 

2,  &c.  But  in  the  first  six  chapters  he  speaks  of  himself  in  tlie 
third  person — a  circumstance  that  has  led  some  commentators  to 
assign  their  composition  to  another  author.  It  is  quite  consistent,  , 
however,  with  the  supposition,  that  Daniel  himself  wrote  these 
chapters  also;  for  in  Isaiah  \ii.  3,  Jeremiah  xx.  2,  3,  Ezekiel  i. 

3,  llosea  i.  3,  and  in  other  prophets,  the  same  circumstance 
occurs. 

The  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  is  decisive  in  favour  of 
Daniel.  Our  Lord  himself  has  stamped  the  seal  of  his  infallible 
authoritj'  upon  the  book,  and  thus  asserted  its  authenticity ; 
Mattheiv  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14.  It  has  also  been  supposed  hy 
many,  that  there  are  allusions  to  Daniel’s  book  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2, 
lleb*.  xi.  33,  34,  and  in  2  Thessal.  ii.  4 ;  but  this  opinion  is  very 
questionable.  It  is  certain  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  • 
was  acquainted  w  ith  the  })redictions  of  Daniel. 

In  essential  connexion  w  ith  the  authorship  stands  the  question 
of  time.  Josephus,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,  affirms  that  , 
the  canon  w  as  closed  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  that  no  books 
were  admitted  into  it  later  than  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  This  , 
tradition  respecting  the  canon  has  been  alw  ays  current  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  * 
have  originated  without  some  foundation.  Again,  the  narrative 
of  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities,  Lib.  xi.  8,  implies  that  tlie  book 
of  Daniel  was  in  existence  iu  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  book  of  Sirach,  the  oldest  of  the  Apocryphal  collection,  con¬ 
tains  vaiious  allusions  to  Daniel’s  prophecies.  The  first  book  of 
the  Hilaccabees  pre-supposes  on  the  part  of  its  author  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  w  ith  our  prophet,  show  ing  that  his  w  ritings  were 
generally  circulated  at  that  time.  The  circumstance  that  the 
book  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Chaldee  seems 
to  point  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  when  both  languages 
were  in  use  among  the  Jew's.  Besides,  the  Chaldaisms  of  Daniel 
arc  simil^  to  those  of  Ezra,  whereas  the  Chaldee  of  the  Tar- 
guraists  is  quite  diflerent.  The  former  are  more  Hebraised,  and  | 
therefore  less  pure  than  the  latter.  Hence  I^Iichaelis  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  that  from  the  Hebraisms  peculiar  to  Daniel  and  Ezra  it 
should  be  inferred  they  were  both  written  about  the  time  when 
the  Hebrew's  mixed  their  vernacular  idioms  'Nvith  the  newly- 
acquired  Chaldee,  and  that  they  w^ere  not  composed  at  a  later 
|)eriod.  Ihe  nature  of  the  Hebrew  diction  employed  resembles 
most  nearly  thfit  of  Ezekiel  the  contemporary  of  Daniel,  w  hich 
gocH  to  prove  that  Daniel  was  the  author.  Thus  both  external 
aud  intcriud  evidence  combine  to  place  the  composition  of  the 
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book  about  600  years  before  Christ,  and  coincide  with  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  prophet  himself  was  the  writer.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  too  for  any  one  to  study  the  book  with  impartiality  without 
seeinj?  many  minute  and  undesigned  particulars  that  contirin 
the  current  opinion  regarding  its  author  and  age.  The  manner 
in  which  various  events  10*0  mentioned,  the  characters  of  certain 
kings  drawn,  the  manners  and  usages  of  Babylonia  described, 
is  exactly  accordant  with  the  time  and  country  to  w^hich  they 
arc  represented  as  belonging.  Proofs  of  authenticity  and  ge¬ 
nuineness  may  be  gathered  from  every  page;  and  the  more 
enlarged  our  acquaintance  is  with  profane  historians  who  relate 
any  of  the  same  transactions,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  the 
greater  resemblance.  In  short,  the  more  the  entire  production  is 
examined,  the  greater  air  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  accuracy 
w  ill  it  be  found  to  possess.  Many  circumstances  of  this  nature 
have  been  noticed  by  Hengstenberg  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
Daniel;  but  still  more  may  be  searched  out  and  brought  to 
light  by  some  scholar  endued  with  the  sagacity  of  Paley,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Hora  Paulince, 

But  yet  it  has  been, maintained,  tlijit  the  book  was  written  by 
some  other  person.  A  Pseudo-Daniel  has  been  framed  to  be  its 
author — a  Jew  living  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  After  all 
the  events  predicted  in  it  had  taken  place,  some  unknown  person 
undertook  to  compose  the  book,  and  ap])ended  to  it  the  name  of 
Daniel  celebrated  for  wisdom,  in  order  that  it  might  command 
attention.  Such  is  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  neologians,  who 
have  raised  numerous  objections  to  the  work.  Let  us  at¬ 
tend  to  some  of  them ;  we  cannot  allude  to  all.  Those  which 
proceed  on  a  denial  of  inspiration  and  miracles  we  must  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  omitting.  That  the  book  is  full  of  what  rationalists 
cjdl  improbabilities  and  miracles,  is  to  us  no  ground  for  its  re¬ 
jection.  Our  reason  will  not  presume  so  far  as  to  regard  an 
unusual  occurrence  or  an  extraordinary  event,  in  the  light  of 
irrationalily  or  absurdity.  But  the  charge  of  historical  inac¬ 
curacy  deserves  to  be  carefully  noticed.  Let  us  therefore  ex¬ 
amine  the  principal  inaccuracies,  as  they  are  seriously  styled. 

1.  In  chaps,  v.  31;  ix.  I;  xi.  I,  Darius  the  Mede  is  put  instead 
of  Cyaxares  II.  In  answer  to  this,  we  refer  to  Josephus,  who 
states  that  Darius  was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  another 
name.  It  was  by  no  mejins  uneommon  for  kings  to  have  two 
diflerent  appellations,  one  before  their  advancement  to  royalty, 
another  after  their  investment  with  supreme  power.  Thus 
Cyrus  was  eallcd  A  gradates,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Arsicas,  &c. 

2.  Another  histoneal  inaccuracy  is  stated  to  be  the  transfer¬ 
ence  to  Darius  the  Mede  of  what  is  iiscribed  in  Herodotus,  lib. 
iii.,  to  Darius  Ilystaspis.  On  comparing,  however,  the  state- 
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mcnts  in  Daniel,  vi.  1—4,  with  those  in  Herodotus  iii.  89,  we 
shall  find  considerable  dissimilarity.  Herodotus  relates,  that  K 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspis,  di\ided  Persia  into  twenty  provinces,  B 
called  satrapies,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a  governor,  and  ■ 
from  which  an  annual  tribute  w'as  exacted.  But  in  Daniel  it  is  re- 
lated  that  Darius  set  over  the  kingdom  one  hundred  and  tw  enty  H 
princes,  and  over  them  three  presidents,  of  whom  Daniel  was  S 
the  first.  We  have  thus  one  hundred  and  twenty  satrapies  ■ 
instead  of  twenty.  B 

3.  In  Daniel,  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  is  called  the  father  of  Darius  B 

the  Mede,  although  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that  the  latter  was  B 
son  of  Astyages.  The  two  names  Ahasuerus  and  Astyages  must  B 
be  identical.  I 

4.  In  Daniel,  v.  11,  13, 18,  22,  Belshazzar  is  styled  the  son  of  | 

Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  profane  writers  he  is  the  fourth  in  sue- 
cession  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  the  i 
usage  of  father y  may  be  referred  to.  The  term  is  taken  in  a  ^ 
wider  sense  than  that  of  father  to  denote  ancestor.  Probably  t 
Belshazzar  was  son  of  Evilmerodach,  and  grandson  of  Ne-  ^ 
buchaibiczzar.  ! 

5.  In  chapter  nii.,  1, 2,  Bertholdt  affirms  that  Elam  is  spoken  -  j 
of  as  a  province  of  Babylonia,  in  wffiich  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal  J 
officer  (v.  27),  whereas  it  belonged  to  Media,  as  w^e  learn  from 
Jeremiiffi,  xxv.  25 ;  Isaiali,  xxi.  2.  In  the  same  passage  mention  ^8 
is  also  made  of  a  palace  at  Shushan,  although  it  w  as  built  by  8 
Darius  Hystaspis,  as  wx  are  informed  by  Pliny,  and  the  name  3 
Shushan  given  to  it  long  after  Darius,  to  express  the  beauty  of  I 
the  edifices.  In  answer  to  these  particulars,  it  is  sufficient  on  S 
the  present  occasion  to  remark,  that  Daniel  speaks  of  being  at  M 
Elam,  in  vision,  though  in  body  he  was  at  Babylon.  He  was  9 
carried  thither  in  spirit,  to  behold  what  he  describes.  The 
reason  of  his  being  taken  to  Shushan  is  founded  on  the  cir-  5 
cumstance,  that  it  was  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  two-horned  j 
ram  which  he  saw,  t.  e,  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  like  manner 
Ezekiel,  an  exile  at  the  river  Chaboras,  was  taken  in  vision  to  ^ 
Jerusalem,  chap.  viii.  3;  xl.  2.  Thus  Elam,  with  its  capital 
Shushan,  is  not  assigned  to  the  Babylonish  empire  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  eighth  chapter.  Again,  the  words  of  Pliny*  do  not 
say  tliat  the  palace  merely,  but  that  the  whole  city  w  as  built  by 
Darius  Hystaspis.  Both  Ilcrodotus  and  Strabo  relate  that  the 
city  was  vcr\'  ancient,  having  been  founded  by  Tithonus,  father  ' 
of  Memnon.  The  words  ot  Pliny  must  therefore  mean,  that  i 
Danus  Hystaspis  enlarged  and  adorned  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
new  place.  As  to  the  last  particular,  Athenseus,  and  Stephanus 

•  lu  ^usiaua  c«t  vetus  rrgia  Pcrsaruiu  SSusa,  a  Dariu  Hystaspis  filio  coiulita. 
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of  Byzantium,  expressly  state,  that  the  town  was  so  ealled  from 
the  nnmher  of  lilies  growing  in  its  vicinity. 

6.  In  Daniel,  i.  1,  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  took  the  city. 
De  Wette  pronounces  this  to  be  obviously  fidse,  beeause,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jeremiah,  xxv.  1,  xlvi.  2,  the.  fourth  [year  of  Jehoiakim 
was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Various  modes  of  solving 
this  difficulty  have  been  adopted.  C.  B.  IMichaelis  and  Bertholdt 
suppose,  that  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  according  to  another 
mode  of  reckoning  the  eleventh,  in  which  latter,  Josephus  says 
that  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  people  carried  away  captive. 
Others  think,  that  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  a  mistake  for 
the  third  month  of  Jchoiachin,  which  would  coincide  with 
2  Kings,  xxiv.  8 — 16.  These,  however,  arc  conjectural  reme¬ 
dies,  destitute  of  all  authority.  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 
three  deportations  of  Judah  are  narrated  in  Jeremiah ;  w  hile 
only  two  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Kings.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  does  the  eommeneeraent  of  Daniel  allude  to  anv  of  the 
deportations  described  in  Jeremiah  and  Kings,  or  to  an  earlier 
occurrence  which  the  writers  of  those  books  omit.  It  will  not 
be  maintained,  that  tw  o  writers  contradict  one  another  because 
the  one  records  particulars  unnoticed  by  the  other.  Omission 
is  not  contradiction,  although  the  German  rjitionalists,  in  their 
blind  zeal  against  the  credibility  of  revelation,  frequently  fall 
into  such  an  error.  If  Daniel  be  found  a  faithful,  honest  histo¬ 
rian  in  other  instances,  whv  should  credence  be  refused  to  a 
circumstance  related  by  himself,  though  it  be  omitted  in  all 
other  authors?  Is  it  fair  or  candid  to  refuse  assent  to  any 
assertion  which  his  book  contains,  merely  because  the  same 
assertion  is  not  made  by  some  other  prophet  or  historian? 
Every  one  will  see  the  injustice  of  such  a  procedure.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  some  clue  to  the  solution  may  be  found  in 
an  extract  from  Berosus  in  Josephus'  Antiq.,  lib.  x.,  w’herc  we 
are  informed,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  by  his  father,  then 
old  and  feeble,  to  reduce  his  deputy  in  Egypt,  Coelo-SjTia,  and 
Phenicia.  The  son  accordingly  attacked  the  rebel,  and  reco¬ 
vered  all  the  revolted  pro\dnces.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that 
the  Egyptians  under  Pharaoh-Neeho  were  routed  at  Carche- 
mish,  as  related  in  Jeremiah  xlvi,  1,  &c.  The  battle  at  Car- 
chemish  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  then 
the  victorious  prince  marched  directly  against  Jerusalem. 
Jehoiakim,  after  a  short  siege,  surrendered,  and  was  again  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  Babylonian  conqueror.  Daniel  says,  that 
this  was  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Jehoiakim  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  Jeremiah  reckons  as  the 
first ;  but  Daniel,  neglecting  the  incomplete  year,  numbers  one 
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le*8.  The  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  the  first  iu 
which  he  was  associated  with  his  father — the  first  of  their  joint 
rei^,  not  of  his  sole  sovereignty.  So  reason  Hengstenberg 
and  Jahn.  Yet  the  solution  is  not  satisfactory  to  our  mind. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  the  battle  at  Carchemish  took  place 
before  Nebuchadnezzar’s  march  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  is  more  * 
probable  that  it  happened  subsequently  to  the  taking  of  the 
city.  ^Vhen  Daniel  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  llji- 
by  ion  came  to  Jerusalem,  or  rather  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  it  | 

is  natural  to  understand  him  as  speaking  thus  of  Nebuchad-  | 

nezzar  after  he  had  become  sole  king,  for  we  find  no  hint  of  a  | 
joint  reign.  He  was  known  as  King  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  *  1 

time  when  Daniel  wrote ;  and  the  prophet  transfers  by  antici¬ 
pation  the  appellation  to  the  son,  although  the  father  w  as  alive.  *  ^ 
The  circumstances  noticed  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  9,  which  were  foretold 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  those  in  Jeremiah  xxxvi.  9, 
which  took  place  in  his  fifth  year,  are  neither  favourable  nor 
otherwise  to  a  prenous  capture  of  Jerusalem  under  the  same 
king.  They  have  no  other  than  a  negative  bearing  on  the  *  . 
question  bef()re  us.  They  are  quite  consistent  with  a  previous 
deportation  of  part  of  the  people.  The  fast  w  as  probably  en¬ 
joined  in  order  to  avert  dreaded  calamity,  for  the  king  of  Judah 
had  just  revolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  ' 

In  addition  to  historical  inaccuracies,  we  are  reminded  of  con- 
tradictions  in  the  book  itself.  Let  us  attend  to  the  most  pro-  ; 
minent.  2 

1 .  Von  Lengerke  adduces  an  historical  contradiction  betw  een  ^  < 
ii.  1  and  i.  5,  18.  If  the  period  of  three  years  appointed  for  . 
the  education  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  past^  as  |  ■ 
appears  from  ii.  13,  how^  can  mention  be  made  in  ii.  I,  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  second  year?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  King  » 
of  Babylon  is  styled  king  by  anticipation,  even  at  the  time  he 
came  against  Jenisalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  But 
the  w  ords  in  Daniel  ii.  I  are,  *  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.’  This  language,  which  is  definite,  shew  s  that 
the  prophet  knew  the  exact. commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
rcipn.  There  is  sufficient  time  between  the  third  year  of  Jehoi-  J 
akim,  in  which  he  is  called  king,  and  the  second  year  of  his  reign 

as  dated  from  the  true  beginning,  to  allow  for  the  completion  of  ? 
Daniel’s  education  and  the  king’s  dream. 

2.  Bertholdt  and  others  adduce  the  following.  According  to 
chap.  i.  21,  Daniel  lived  only  till  the  first  year  of  King  C}tus; 
whereas,  according  to  x.  I,  the  prophet  had  a  remarkable  vision  * ; 
in  the  third  year  of  the  same  prince.  Those  who  advance  this  ! 
puerile  position,  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  verb  ^  to  , ; 
tre  IS  used  in  i.  21,  although  it  is  the  substantive  verb  ^  to  be  11 
or  e.nW.  In  the  former  ])assagc  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  ; 
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I  propliet  continued  iinto  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  Tliis  does  not 
imply  that  he  died  at  that  time.  It  is  not  the  verb  to  live  as 
j  opposed  to  the  verb  to  die  that  is  used,  but  simply  a  word  im- 
j  plyinj]^  continued  existence.  The  prophet  specifics  the  first  year 
i  of  Cyrus,  because  his  reign  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
S  tory  of  the  Jews. 

i  3.  Daniel  ii.  48,  49,  ^and  v.  14,  have  been  also  adduced  as  in- 
-  consistent.  The  prophet  was  governor  of  the  entire  province  of 
I  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  under  that  of 
Belshazzar  he  was  quite  unknown  to  any,  except  the  queen.  Here 
there  is  no  contrariety.  Belshazzar  was  quite  diflercut  in  dia- 
[  racter  from  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and,  from  some  unknown  cause, 

I  the  prophet  had  retired  from  court,  and  passed  into  obsciu*ity 
I  after  Nebuchadnezzar’s  death.  Probably  he  kept  at  a  distance 
!  from  the  voluptuous  and  dissipated  palace  of  Belshazzar.  It  is 
'  not  said  in  the  5th  chapter  that  none  of  the  coiui:  except  the 
queen,  knew  Daniel; — all  that  is  narrated  amounts  to  this — 
that  slie  informed  the  king  of  his  character  and  wisdom. 

4.  In  reply  to  a  fourth  assumed  inconsistency  we  affirm,  that 
there  is  the  greatest  propriety  in  representing  Nebuchadnezzar 
under  different  aspects  at  different  times.  The  conduct  of 
tyrants  is  generally  regulated  by  circumstances  as  they  arise. 
They  do  not  always  perform  acts  of  cruelty  and  blood,  in  direct 
opposition  to  justice  and  truth.  Their  usual  character  may  be 
marked  by  violence,  although  on  some  occasions  they  are 
pliable  and  moderate.  Why  then  should  it  be  imagined,  that 
;  there  is  any  contradiction  between  chapters  ii.  and  iii.,  as 
I  compared  with  the  fourth  V  But  we  arc  weary  of  adducing  such 
^  frivolous  and  minute  objections.  Not  one  of  the  multitudinous 
5  points  mentioned  by  the  adversaries  of  the  book  will  stand  the 
\  test  of  a  rigid  scrutiny.  The  superficiality  of  scepticism  may 
^  seize  upon  them  with  avidity,  and  magnify  them  into  mountains 
of  difficulty;  but  perspicacity  guided  by  faith  demolishes  the 
puny  bulwark. 

That  Daniel  is  not  the  writer,  has  been  further  argued,  from 
the  honourable  mention  mjidc  of  himself,  in  chapters  i.,  17,  19  ; 
V.  11 ;  vi.  4;  ix.  23 ;  x.  11.  The  Spirit  of  God,  spejiking  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  says,  that  wisdom  and  understanding 
belonged  to  him ;  l)ut  the  praise  of  these  qualities  is  given  to 
Jehovah.  Daniel  simply  states  a  fact  concerning  himself,  which 
I  is  altogether  appropriate  in  the  position  it  occupies ;  but  he 
boasts  not  of  his  own  w  isdom. 

Another  objection  is  based  on  chapter  ix,  2.  Here  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  word  the  books,  is  synonymous  with 

tfpa  ypap,^aTa,  ra  ai  ypa^al,  i.  e.,  the  Scriptures,  The 

,  writer  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a  collection  consisting  of  the  law 
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and  ih€  proplictSy  as  already  completed.  Hence,  the  book  o{ 
Daniel  could  not  have  been  written  at  the  captivity,  becausci  the  ^ 
collection  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  not  made  until  aeon-  I 
sidcrable  time  after.  But  the  term  means,  the  tcrU. 

inpf  the  well-known  writinpf  i.  c.,  the  book  of  Jeremiah ;  or  rather 
the  imgle  epistle  written  by  Jeremiali  to  the  exiles  at  Babylon,  i 
Tlic  usage  of  xc  in  the  plural,  preceded  by  the  article,  warranta 
this  latter  signification.  (Comp.  2  King^sxix.,  14;  Isaiah  xxxvii., 

14 ;  1  Kings  xxi.,  9.)  It  has  been  fuither  argued,  that  the 
position  of  the  book  among  the  hagiographa,  not  the  prophets, 
proves  that  it  was  not  known  until  after  the  collection  of  the 
prophetic  writings  had  been  completed.  Jewish  writers  assign 
diflerent  reasons  for  putting  Daniel  among  the  hagiogra])ha. 
Maimonides  says,  that  his  writings  were  so  placed,  because  both 
Solomon  and  Daniel  arc  improperly  called  prophets,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  their  visions,  dreams.  (Sec  Dan.  vii.,  1 ;  1 
Kings  iii.,  15.)  Abarbenel  refutes  tliis  explanation.  Other  Jews 
have  frivolously  asserted,  that  because  Daniel  lived  in  a  court 
out  of  Judea,  he  could  not  w  rite  a  prophecy ;  and,  therefore,  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  committed  the  book  to  writing.  It 
is  pretty  evident,  that  the  Jews  have  never  regai'ded  Daniel  as 
a  true  prophet.  They  suppose  that  the  book  was  written, 
not  n»r222,  but  rma.  Daniel  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  he  did  not  exercise  the  prophetic  office.  Those  who  lived 
and  laboured  in  the  prophetic  office,  were  put  into  the  second 
division  of  the  sacred  books ;  but  Daniel,  who  only  possessed  the 
prophetic  gift  on  particular  occasions,  could  not  be  put  into  any 
other  division  than  the  third.  This  seems  to  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  It  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  Jews  were 
justified  in  thus  placing  Daniel  in  the  tliird  rank.*  The  true 
reason  must  be  souglit  in  the  nature  of  liis  predictions,  wdiich  are 
so  precise  and  definite  respecting  the  Messiah,  as  not  to  be  I 
w'itlistood.  Tlic  time  of  the  Redeemers  advent,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  are  specified  with  such  minuteness  as  to  per¬ 
plex  the  Jewrs.  Hence  they  seek  to  deprive  him  of  the  name  ; 
and  dimity  of  a  prophet.  But  our  Saviour  has  rebuked  their  j 
scepticism,  by  styling  him  a  prophet.  Again,  Jesus  the  Son  of  \ 
Sirach,  when  mentioning  the  other  prophets,  (chap,  xlix.),  omits 
Daniel.  It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  did 
not  then  exist.  This  argiunent  proves  too  much.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  are  also  passed  over,  as  w  ell  as  Rzra.  It  was  not 
tlie  writcris  object  to  mention  all  the  prophets,  but  only  such  as  , 
had  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  existence  of 
Greek  words  in  Daniel  has  also  been  adduced  against  its  autheii- 

♦  ^  Cmqizov't  lutrod.  ad  libros  Canonicos  Bihlior.  Vet.  Test.  LYpsiae,  17-^*  ' 
p.  et  secj. 
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ticity.  In  cliapt('r  iii.,  vss.  5,  7,  10,  occur  the  terms 

>vhich  arc  thought  to  be  the  same  as  iciBapic 
(ra^iflvKt),  >}/aXrvpior,  trvfAquovia,  Strabo  however,  savs,  that  the  first 
two  names  are  Asiatic.  To  derive  the  third  /rom  tlie  Greek 
^nXriKuor,  is  attended  witli  insuperable  difficulties.  It  is  rather 
of  oriental  extniction.  That  the  last  term  is  Greek  is  uncertain, 
since  it  was  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument.  Perhaps  it  was 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  f]yo.  But  it  may  be  j^ranted  that  the 
words  are  of  Grecian  orij^n,  though  found  in  a  book  written  in 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus.  Grecian  instruments 

and  their  names  may  have  been  known  to  the  Babylonians  at 

•  •> 

that  period.  Kven  then  the  Greeks  had  some  intercourse  with 
several  Asiatic  nations,  as  is  shown  by  Rosenmuller  from  Bern- 
sus,  Strabo,  and  Curtins.  Hence  Rosenmuller  refuses  to  urge 
this  argument ;  and  even  De  Wette  admits  the  uncertainty  of 
it.  To  us  it  seems  probable,  tluit  the  terms  in  question  were 
originally  Asiatic ;  and,  that  the  instruments  denoted  by  them, 
came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Asiatics. 

3.  Unity  of  the  book. 

Eichhom  and  Bcrtholdt  relying  upon  the  fact  that  two 
languages  are  employed  in  the  book,  as  also  upon  a  fancied  in¬ 
coherence,  and  certain  imaginary  inconsistencies,  have  alleged 
that  there  are  ditierent  compositions  in  it,  proceeding  from  various 
authors.  Eichhorn  divides  the  entire  into  two  parts,  viz.,  chap¬ 
ters  vii. — xii.,  to  which  some  other  writer  prefixed  the  first  six 
chapters  by  way  of  historical  introduction.  Bertholdt  splits  up 
the  book  into  no  less  than  nine  sections,  each  proceeding  from 
a  different  writer.  But  these  fanciful  commentators  have  been 
solidly  refuteil  in  this  notion  by  Block  and  Kirms :  so  that  the 
book  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  one  connected  whole.  In 
one  passage  there  is  reference  to  another  so  fro(piently,  as  to 
confirm  the  impression  of  general  unity.  Thus,  iii.  12,  comp.  ii. 
19;  V.  2,  corap.  i.  2;  v.  11,  comp.  ii.  18;  y.  18,  comp.  iv.  22; 
vi.  1,  comp.  y.  30;  viii.  1,  comp.  vii. ;  ix.  21,  comp.  viii. ;  x.  12, 
comp.  ix.  23.  It 's  also  obscrviiblc,  that  the  historic  and  pro¬ 
phetic  sections  bear  a  similarity  as  well  as  an  affinity  to  one 
another.  Comp.  ii.  47,  iii.  29,  iii.  31 — 33,  iv.  31,  vi.  27 ;  comp, 
iii.  30,  with  vi.  29,  ii.  vii.  viii.;  comp.  viii.  26,  with  xii.  4,  8; 
ix.  3,  with  X.  2;  viii.  16,  with  ix.  21,  x.  5 ;  viii.  18,  with  x.  10. 
It  is  impossible  also  not  to  observe  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
(’haldce  parts,  the  same  designations  of  time,  the  same  expres¬ 
sions  to  denote  threatening  judgments,  the  same  terms  employed 
in  reference  to  Daniel,  and  various  repetitions.  (Sec  l)e  \Vcttc, 
Einlcit.  5  256.)  The  use  of  different  languages  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  ground  for  assuming  different  authors,  because  both  were 
urrent  at  the  time,  and  both  familiar  to  the  writer.  With  the 
VoL.  XV.  r 
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proRtcst  facility  he  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And  ire 
have  already  seen  that  tlicre  are  no  contradictions  between  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  book,  whicli  Bertholdt  eager  to  discover  has 
invented. 

1.  Langnag:c,  diction,  and  style. 

From  the  second  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  to  the  end  of  tbe 
seventh  is  M  iittcn  in  Clialdce,  tlie  rest  in  Hebrew.  Assuming, 
as  we  are  wananted  to  do,  that  tlie  book  was  written  l)y  Daniel 
himself,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  use  of  both,  languages. 
The  Hebrew  was  then  falling  into  disuse.  The  J ews  in  Babylon, 
in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  gradually  forgot  their  ancient 
tongue  and  adopted  that  of  their  conquerors.  There  is  also  a 
propriety  in  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  language,  in  the  chapters 
where  it  appears.  They  chiefly  relate  to  Babylonian  affairs,  and 
the  prophet  introduces  his  characters  as  speaking  in  their  om 
words.  This  evinces  his  exactness. 


The  Hebrew  employed  by  Daniel  agrees  in  all  essential  fea* 
tures  with  that  of  Ezekiel,  ('omi)are,  for  example,  aa  i.  5,  with 
Ezekiel  xxv.  7  ;  a'in  i.  10,  with  Ezekiel  xviii.  7;  viii.  17, 
in  Ezekiel  frequently;  x.  0,  cora])are  with  Ezekiel  i.  7 ;  •n 
xii.  3,  with  Ezekiel  viii.  2 ;  tzni  thab  x.  5,  with  Ezekiel  ix.  10, 
12,  &c.  &c. — (Sec  Haveruiek’s  neue  kritisehc  lintersuehungen, 
p.  07).  llie  style  is  prosaic,  and  devoid  of  elegance,  but  cha¬ 
racterised  by  precision  and  accuracy ;  yet  it  rises  in  elevation 
when  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  it.  Thus  the 
descriptions  of  visions  are  more  poetical  than  other  poriions, 
while  the  delineation  of  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  in  chap,  ix., 


is  the  most  dignified.  The  (Tialdee  remarkably  corrcsj)onds 
with  that  of  Ezra  as  alreaelv  remarked.  Those  who  desire  to 
see  the  ])roof  of  this  arc  referred  to  Hengstenberg,  where  the 
analog}'  is  minutely  drawn  out. — (Die  Authentic,  p.  302,  et  scq.) 
It  is  (juitc  obvious  that  the  style  of  the  book  is  congruous  with 
the  situation  of  the  writer.  ‘  The  whole  of  the  l)ook,’  sap 


Biireau,  ‘  has  something  of  a  foreign  air,  such  as  argues  the 
author  a  Jew’  by  nation,  but  educated  by  foreigners.  Again, 
from  Araiuiean  habits  and  language,  to  which  Daniel  was  ac¬ 
customed  from  his  youth,  he  was  rendered  less  capable  of  the 
poetic  style.  Besides,  as  neither  the  Aramaeans  nor  the  Chal¬ 


dean  nation  were  in  any  degree  distinguished  by  the  more 
elegant  cidtivation  of  genius,  and  as  Daniel  by  bis  civil  func¬ 
tions  w  as  bound  to  labour  at  the  attainment  of  an  accurate  de¬ 


scription  of  things, — hence  in  his  whole  book  no  small  care 
such  exactness  is  perceivable,  without  any  aim  at  superior  ele¬ 
gance  of  style.  Lastly,  we  can  understand,  in  the  writings 
such  a  man,  the  employment  both  of  a  more  impure  Hei)re^ 
and  ( haldec  style,  in  which  last  there  is  somewhat  of  the 
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llobrow  lan^najri^  intermixed,  which  is  not  ohscn’ahle  in  the 
later  Chaldee  writings.'* 

We  are  thus  warranted  to  infer,  that  the  book  was  written 
1)y  the  Daniel  of  whom  it  speaks,  about  600  years  n.c.  With 
this  opinion  agrees  the  nnl)roken  testimony  of  the  Jcwisli  and 
C'hristian  Churclies  down  to  a  late  period.  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  quote  it  as  the  genuine  production  of  Daniel,  while 
our  Lord  and  some  of  his  apostles  give  their  infallible  sanction 
to  the  same  truth.  Internal  evidence  harmonises  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ;  and  it  requires  the  hardihood  of  unbelieving  man  to 
inqnign  sueh  authority.  The  authenticity  of  the  book  was 
denied  bv  Porphvrv  the  ancient  enemy  of  Christianity,  lie 
ailirmed  that  it  was  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew  in  the  time  of 
Antioehus  Epiphancs,  in  the  Oreek  language,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  (lid  not  predict  things  future,  but  narrated  the  past.  Jerome 
states  that  of  the  fifteen  ])()oks  into  which  his  work  against 
Christianity  was  divided,  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  was  dirc'cted 
against  Daniel.  It  was  to  him  a  stumbling-block  that  every¬ 
thing  had  been  so  exactly  fulfilled  as  far  as  the  time  of  Antioehus 
Epiphancs,  while  all  beyond  that  wjis  unaccomplished.  He  was 
refuted  by  Eusebius,  IVIethodius,  Apollinaris,  and  Jerome. 
Spiuozat  asserted  that  Daniel  himself  certainly  wrote  the  bust 
five  chapters,  but  that  the  first  seven  were  probably  derived 
from  Chaldee  annals  by  a  later  writer.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  last  six  chapters  alone  were  written  by  Daniel. 
Ileausobre,  in  his  remarks  on  the  New  TestaTuent,  advanced  the 
same  opinion.  Anthony  Collins  endeavoured  to  oppose  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  book,  while  Sender  rejected  its  inspi¬ 
ration.  J.  D.  Michaelis  suspected  chapters  iii-r-vi. ;  of  the  rest 
he  had  no  doubt.  Corrodi  boldly  attacked  tlie  book  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  impostor  at  the  time  of  Antioehus  Epiphancis ;  he 
was  followed  by  Eichhorn,  Pertholdt,  (iriesingcT,  Clescnnus, 
llleck,  Kirms,  Dc  Wette,  Rosenmuller,  Yon  Lengerke,  and 
Koester.  On  the  other  luind,  there  have  not  been  wanting  able 
defenders  of  the  book,  among  whom  the  names  of  Jahn,  lleng- 
stenberg,  and  Ilavernick,  stand  conspicuous.  The  treatise 
w  ritten  by  llcngstcnberg  is  by  far  the  a])lcst  that  has  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  Rjitionalists,  and  leaves  little  more  to  be 
said  by  such  as  agree  with  him  in  abiding  by  the  canonicity  and 
inspiration  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  Old  TcstamcTit.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  lurking  UTd)clief  in  all  super¬ 
natural  communications  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  rationalist 
tlu^ory.  Daniel  predicted  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  his  words  must  therefore  be  turned  aside  from  their  legi- 

*  IntroJ.  to  O.  T.  translated  in  the  bib.  Cat.  vol.  ii.  p. 

t  Tnirt.  'ITu'ul-jMdit.,  ra]>.  x. 
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timatc  import,  or  the  composition  of  the  book  must  be  attributed  , 
to  a  much  later  person.  It  is  thus  that  men,  in  the  madness  of  ^ 
their  reason,  attempt  to  divest  the  Bible  of  its  divine  character, 
robbing  it  of  all  its  value,  and  subverting  its  precious  authority. 

There  are  various  apocryphal  writings  connected  with  tlie 
canonical  l)Ook  of  Daniel,  which  also  require  some  notice. 

History  of  Svsunua. — This  piece  was  originally  written  in  the 
Greek  language,  as  Porphyrv^  long  since  inferred  from  the  play 
u|)on  words  contained  in  verses  54,  55,  58,  59.  Eusebius,  Apol- 
linarius,  and  others,  in  ancient  times,  held  the  same  opinion.  * 
Eichhorn,  however,  has  adduced  its  Hebraisms  in  proof  of  a  He-  | 
brew  original,  especially  those  occurring  in  1,  7,  14,  19,  28,  52. 
Nothing  can  be  weaker  than  this  argument ;  for  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  composed  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  the  occurrence  of  | 
such  idioms  can  be  easily  explained.  Nor  can  its  reception  into  i 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Synnnachus,  and  Theodotion,  avail  to 
establish  the  same  hypothesis.  Jerome  thinks  that  the  state-  . 
nient  found  in  Jeremiah  xxix.  23,  &c.  gave  rise  to  the  history  in  | 
(piestiou.  AVhatcvcr  truth  be  in  this,  the  object  of  the  writer 
is  manifest.  He  meant  to  praise  the  youthful  Daniel. 

Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. — The  composition  of  this  piece  . 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Daniel,  chap,  vi.,  vcr.  30,  et  seq. 
The  author  is  stated  to  be  llabakkuk. 

•  In  early  times,  as  we  are  informed  by  Jerome,  Porphyiy  and  | 
the  Palestinian  Jews  ridiculed  the  Christians  for  siqjposing 
these  pieces  to  be  the  authentic  productions  of  Daniel.  But  | 
although  the  great  mjiss  of  Christians  in  that  age  regarded  them 
as  a  genuine  pait  of  the  Old  Testament,  their  reception  was  not 
universal.  Julius  Africanus  disputed  with  Origen  on  the  matter,  * 
and  questioned  their  inspiration.  Jerome  declared  them  to  be ' 
fabulous. 

In  the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  which  w  as  rejected  by 
the  Christian  Churches  even  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  there 
are  also  additions  to  the  original  Hebrew,  which  must  be  de¬ 
clared  apoiTyphal.  Ot  tliesc  the  most  important  arc — Azariab’s 
prayer  (chap.  iii.  24,  et  seq.) ;  the  song  of  the  three  children  in  i 
the  furnace  (iii.  51,  et  seq.).  That  these  interpolations  were  S 
written  in  Chaldee  cannot  be  proved,  although  Eichhorn,  Mi- 1| 
chaelis,  and  Bcrtholdt  have  advocated  such  an  opinion.  It  is  ^ 
almost  certain  that  they  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  author, 
else  lie  would  have  been  consistent  with  himself.  ^ 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  position  ot  these  apocnqihal  productions,  j 
the  history  of  Susainia  and  the  storj’^  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  are  I 
found  in  the  Chigian  MS.  of  the  Seventy,  from  wdiich  the  | 
genuine  Ilexaplar  version  of  Daniel  w’as  printed  for  the  first  | 
time  (Rome,  1//2),  after  the  inspired  book  itself;  they  consti*| 
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tute  the  13t]i  and  11th  chapters.  In  the  Vatican  and  other 
MSS.  of  Theodotiou’s  version,  theliistorv  of  Susanna  stands  l)e- 
fore  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  ston*  of  Bel  and  the  Drasijon  at  the 
end  of  it.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  especial  notice,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  twelfth  chapter  in  the  Chigiau  MS.  there 
occurs  this  subscription,  xxri  rove  '(>•  The  locality  of 

Azariali’s  prayer  and  the  song  of  the  three  children  is  the  same 
in  the  Septuagint  and  in 'riicodotion.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  all 
of  these  apocryphal  productions  exist :  they  were  translated 
from  Theodotion ;  and  Jerome  expressly  afKrmed,  that  they  were 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  This  father  separated  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  the  Dnigoii  from  the  canonical  book  by  putting  them 
together  at  the  end,  and  appending  the  remark,  that  he  did  not 
find  them  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Romish  Church,  in  a  decn^e 
promulgated  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  pronounced  all  these 
spurious  additions  to  Daniel  to  be  authentic. 


Art.  V.  1.  Fif/y  Sennons  delivered  hj  the  Rev.  R.  Hall,  M.A.,  chicjty 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  ministry  :  from  Notes  taken  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery.  By  the  Rev.  Thonuis  Grinfield,  M.A.  London  ; 

•  Hamilton  and  Co. 

2.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians :  in  twelve 
discourses,  delivered  at  Cambridge,  in  the  years  1801  and  1802.  To 
which  are  added  several  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  by  the  late 
Ret\  R.  Hall,  A  ^f.,  from  Short  hand  Notes.  By  John  Greene. 
London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Relic-worship,  like  Hero-worship,  has  innumerable  devotees. 
Both  of  them  arise  out  of  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  each  other. 
The  hero  is  first  exalted  to  honour,  and  set  upon  the  ])edestal  to 
be  adored ;  then  every  shred  of  his  garment,  and  every  production 
of  his  mind  is  solicitously  sought  for,  cabinetted,  and  consecrated  : 
till,’ from  the  ashes  of  the  great  god  of  our  idolatry,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  little  objects  of  deification  spring  forth  in  end¬ 
less  shape  and  variety;  and  we — the  civilized,  the  refined,  the 
intellectual,  and  so  forth, — emulate  the  number  of  the  thr(‘e 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the  gods  of  Indian  adoration  ! 

In  itself  considered,  the  love  of  relics,  and  especially  of  the 
intellectual  fragments  of  deceased  and  distinguished  men,  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  an  unreasonable  passion  :  it  is  so  only  when, 
being  indulged  to  excess,  it  becomes  either  ridiculous  by  its  extra¬ 
vagance,  or  injurious  by  its  superstition.  The  same  feeling  which 
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iiidiiccH  IIS  to  cherish  tlic  remtmbrayice  ai  those  who  arc  ^one,  not 
uiinaturally  leads  to  the  presen  atiou  of  whatever  may  stren^heii 
that  reiueiubraiice,  and  invest  it  with  a  kind  of  form  and  bod\  . 
The  memorial,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  stirs  up  pleasant  remi¬ 
niscences  of  those  w'hoin  we  held  dear  or  admired  when 
livinjx,  is  not  to  be  disdained,  and  may  even  be  more  than  pei- 
initted  when  they  arc  concealed  from  our  view  for  ever.  It  w  ould 
siN^in  to  be  a  very  severe  law'  indeed,  to  interdict  as  wTon^  such 
an  associating?  jK)W'er  of  the  mind;  for  it  w'onld  at  once  qucncli 
a  thousand  intcrcstinj?  sympathies,  darken  and  annihilate  un- 
nu  in  bored  happy  visions,  enfeeble  the  motive  to  many  usetul 
activities  and  aspirations  after  excellence,  and  cause  ns  to  stand 
a<?hast  in  uttemble  distress,  as  the  objects  of  our  friendship  or 
admiration  disap|>car,  like  some  mariner  who,  having  escaped 
from  a  wreck  alone,  contemplates  in  solitary  sorrow  the  last 
plunge  of  his  ill-fated  vessel.  With  what  great  delight,  there¬ 
fore,  may  we  look  upon,  and  how'  conducive  in  its  tendency,  to 
awaken  emotions  and  etforts  of  no  common  order,  may  l)e  a 
sight  of  the  pulpit  of  llaxtcr,  at  Kidderminster;  or  of  the  chair, 
the  cup,  and  other  remains  of  Ihinyaii,  at  Bedford!  To  look 
on  these  and  similar  mementos  of  the  past  with  indiftercnce, 
would  bcsjieak,  either  an  uninstructed  mind,  or  an  insensible 
heart ;  a  defect,  and  a  lamentable  one,  in  a  kind  of  moral 
s('nsc,  which  connects  the  present  generation,  with  the  past  and 
tlic  future — inspiring  us  alike  with  grateful  retrospections,  and 
animating  hopes. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  growth  of  tluat  class  of  feelings  on 
which  we  arc  remarking,  from  the  merest^  insignificant  grain  or 
atom,  into  the  full  and  branching  treciof  superstition.  The 
kindliest  and  the  best  sentiments  at  first  dictated,  as  w  e  see  they 
often  dictate  still,  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
departed,  by  a  lock  of  hair,  a  signature,  a  book  full  of  dogs^  cars 
aud  \>cucil  marks,  a  favourite  piece  of  dress,  a  w  alking  stick,  or 
any  other  triile.  It  is  nothing  in  itself ;  hut  becomes  cvciyThing 
when  the  ailections  are  concerned.  Here  is  evident  and  ample 
room  for  the  play  ot  the  domestic  attachments;  and  whatever 
adorned,  or  in  any  way  distinguished,  or  W'as  valued  by  the 
parent  or  the  child,  the  brother  or  the  sister,  and  then  the 
patrtm  or  the  triend,  acquires  a  new  and  increased  degree  of 
"oitli.  Hence  arises  in  the  next  step  of  the  process,  an  artificial 
iNtimate  ot  whatever  belonged,  and  because  it  once Ijelonged  to 
a  pei'son  of  notoriety, — of  great  private  or  public  excellence  and 
repute.  And,  hem*e  again,  when  the  religious  feelings  become 
assoc  luted  with  othci*s,  thedeitication  of  the  eminently  good,  and 
no  i  c>*atum  into  comparative  greatness  also,  of  whatever  might 
»a\e  )Ceu  theiivS,  by  birth  or  aecpiisition ;  till,  in  the  excess  of 
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ndiniratiou,  and  in  the  process  of  time,  virtues  arc  attributed  to 
these  remnants  of  their  existence,  as  well  as  to  themselves, — to 
the  hem  of  a  jj^arment  and  the  very  paring  of  a  nail, — and  the  de¬ 
luded  >vorshii)per  lives  in  a  world  of  ideality. 

How  and  where  to  check  these  feelings,  and  to  what  only  they 
should  he  applied,  is  a  problem  which  recpiircs  some  skill  to  solve. 
Tliat  their  indulgence  to  a  certain  extent,  being  of  the  character 
of  a  natural  instinct,  is  justifiable,  cannot  be  (piestioncd ;  but 
tlieir  proneness  to  extravagance  and  folly,  demands  the  curb  of 
reason,  and  the  direction  of  a  sober  judgment.  That  they  may 
be  subservient  to  useful  ])ur})oses,  we  have  already  admitted ; 
that  they  may  be  perverted,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  perverted 
to  improper  ends,  we  have  also  seen ;  and  we  have  almost  daily 
evidence  in  the  walks  of  literature,  of  a  misuse  of  this  chiss  of 
natural  sentiments.  There  is  something  sacred  about  the  intel¬ 
lectual  j)henomena  of  man,  and  the  productions  of  the  mental 
faculties  ;  and  we  wish  to  see  these  bright  cmamitions  in  idl  their 
(uitirencss  and  beauty.  \\  c  are  jealous  with  regard  to  every 
thing  that  tends  to  depreciate  or  disparage  those,  of  whom  pos¬ 
terity  can  only  judge  by  their  writings;  whose  well-matured 
writings,  as  they  arc  the  basis,  must  be  the  conservators  of  their 
fame ;  and  wliose  merits  should  be  as  religiously  preserved,  as 
the  ashes  of  their  urns. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  publishers  of  the  post¬ 
humous  scra])iana  of  eminent  men,  arc  influenced  by  motives 
of  reverence  for  their  memories,  while  with  others  it  is  a  matter 


of  mere  mercenary  calculation.  The  one  class  is  desirous  of  en¬ 
hancing  or  perpetuating  the  celebrity  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the 
other  of  filling  their  own  pockets.  Or,  with  the  latter, there  may 
be  a  lurking  feeling  of  another  kind,  and  as  scifisli  and  discredit¬ 
able  ;  namely,  to  obtain  a  name  by  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of 
the  intellectual  giant.  We  cannot  help  being  reminded  in  this 
cjisc  of  the  story  told  of  Johnson,  we  believe  by  his  biograjdier, 


whose  naivete  is  often  sufficiently  amusing.  ‘  They  have  been 
caricaturing  you,^  said  Jloswell,  ‘  in  some  of  the  newspapers.* 
‘  Have  they,*  returned  Johnson,  ‘  and  pray  what  have  they  said  V* 
‘  Why,  they  have  represented  you  as  the  great  English  bidl  dog  I* 
Johnson  was  a  little  piqued  at  this  no  very  beau  ideal  of  his 
character,  and  tjirtlv  answered,  ^  And  what  do  vou  think,  Jlozzv, 
they  have  said  of  you? — That  vou  arc  the  tin-kettle  tied  at  his 
heels.* 


It  appears  then,  that  genius  like  royalty,  in  despite  of  its 
superiority — nay,  in  consequence  of  it — must  pay  heavy  taxes, 
lly  being  raised  above  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  each  must 
have  its  share  of  dis(juict,  and  must  suffer  during  life,  a  privation 
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of  reiKRic.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  are  bom  to  be  ^azed  at  ; 
tracked  in  evcr>*  wanderinjr,  and  in  every  place ;  and  instead  of 
lH‘iii|:^  Iniried,  arc  to  be  einbaluicd  for  the  a^es  to  come.  Goin- 
plnint  is  vain ;  for  the  multitude  will  stare,  and  seek  to  satisfy  . 
curiosity.  Shrinking  and  remonstrance  are  alike  useless,  men  ^ 
must  pav  for  being  great  \  one  thing  is  thus  set  o^  er  against  ^ 
auotimr ;  and  if  we  would  have  privacy  and  peace,  we  must  be 
contcut  to  be  insignificant;  or  to  be— nameless  re\iewers  ! 

Rjiuk,  however,  has  one  advantage,  even  in  this  respect,  over  : 
intellectual  distinction ;  namely,  that  generally  speaking  it  is 
either  let  alone  in  its  glor}%  or  its  honour  is  carefully  enhanccHl 
after  death.  Not  so  genius.  Survivors  w  ill  neither  let  it  alone, 
nor  pursue  the  projxjr  methods  to  secure  its  renown.  Genius, 
therefoK?,  pavs  the  heaviest  Uw  of  the  two.  It  is  forced  to  yield 
up  its  scraps,  unfinished  sentences,  and  cmde  thoughts,  its  very 
lumber,  its  all,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  tax  collector,  or  rather  his 
employer,  the  public.  And  w  ho  are  the  public  to  demand  all 
this ;  and  what  right  have  they  to  send  their  agents  to  require 
this  great  legacy  duty,  on  a  man^s  brains  and  powers  ? 

There  arc  objections  then,  a  priori,  to  that  general  system  of 
search  and  ransackiugs  of  papers,  portfohos,  and  bureaus,  which 
eummonly  ensues  upon  the  departure  of  acknow  ledged  greatness. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unauthorized.  No  one  scarcely  would 
consent  to  such  posthumous  meddling;  and  we  take  it  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  make  his  own^will,  and  no  one  has  a 


right  to  alter  it  alter  his  decease.  Now,  the  publications  which 
arc  issued  under  the  w'ritcr’s  owui  authority  and  eorrection, 
during  his  life,  and  which  he  has  prepared  w  ith  a  due  concern 
for  his  reputation,  constitute  his  will  or  the  legacy  which 
he  beijueaths  to  posterity.  These  are  what  he  meant  future 
times  to  jmssess ;  the  rest  he  has  virtually  bequeathed  to  oblivion. 
In  the  next  place,  very  few  instances  occur,  w  e  will  not  say  there 
me  no  exceptions,  but  the  instances  are  rare,  in  which  the  fair 
tame  of  a  distinguished  individual,  is  not  injured  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  often  very  greatly,  by  publications  of  this  nature.  In 
the  style,  the  argument,  the  ti*ugmental  composition,  whatever  it 
inay  be,  there  is  a  w  ant  of  finish  and  completeness,  w  hich  do  in¬ 
justice  to  the  author.  It  is  in  most  instances  certain,  that  he 
would  not  ha\e  left  them  in  this  state  tor  the  public  eye.  Often 
tiuw  me  merc  sudden  thoughts  or  plans  uupursued*;  links  whieh 
i»nc  nc\cr  been  connected  into  a  chain,  and  perhaps  w  ere  never 
intended  to  be;  or  momentaiy^  caprices  of  imagination,  the  fan- 
cies  of  a  leisure  hour,  or  even  the  cast  olf  materials  of  works  al- 
remlypu  ihshed,  or  of  projects  laid  aside  after  mature  deliberation. 
Now  why  these  should  be  raked  up  from  the  dusty  floor,  and 
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snatched  from  the  fire,  to  which  many  of  them  at  least  were 
destined,  we  cannot  well  divine — or  divining,  we  cimnot  well 
approve. 

To  these  objections,  w  ere  we  to  pursue  the  subject,  might  per- 
liaps  l>e  added  othci*s.  But  it  has  been  intimated,  that  there 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  just  condemnation  of  the  general  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  literarv’  spoilers  of  the  dead.  And  we  are  in- 
elincd  to  reganl  the  first  of  the  volumes  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  as  among  the  number,  although  it  might  have  been 
constructed  upon  a  more  rigid  plan  of  revision  and  exclusion. 
\Vc  arc  not  quite  sure,  indeed,  w  hethcr  wc  iu*e  not  beguiled  into 
a  somewhat  higher  estimate  of  its  merits,  than  wc  could  othcr- 
w  isc  accord,  by  those  recollections  of  our  owm,  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  illustrious  prcjichcr,  which  seem  to  vivify  and  give  inten¬ 
sity  to  some  of  the  passages  which  are  preserved.  Yet,  it  is  no 
mean  praise  to  say,  that  we  have  been  frequently  reminded  of 
the  style  and  pathos  which  so  often  rivetted  us  to  lips,  now 
silent  in  the  grave.  We  could  Inivc  w  ished,  that  sever^  of  the 
shorter  discourses  had  been  omitted ;  and,  w  c  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  false  taste  which  has  induced  the  editor  to  append 
his  ow  n  remarks  to  guide  the  judgment,  or  inspire  the  passion 
of  the  reader.  Every  man  may  be  allowed  to  decide  for  himself, 
and  eyery  man  will  not  always  be  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Grin- 
field.  Still  we  arc  much  gratified  with  a  large  proportion  of 
these  sketches,  regarded  simply  as  sketches ;  and  when  w  e  call 
to  mind  the  rapidity  of  Mr.  Hall's  utterance,  especially  in  his 
finest  passages,  both  of  argument  and  eloquence,  we  arc  rather 
surprised  at  the  degree  of  accuracy  w  ith  w  hich  some  parts  of  the 
discourses  lu’c  taken.  Of  both  the  remarks  now'  made,  we  shall 
furnish  a  brief  illustration. 

Of  the  false  taste  displayed,  and  the  forced  decision  that  is 
attempted,  the  follow  ing  sentence  at  the  close  of  a  sermon,  on 
‘  Early  Piety,  exemplified  in  Abijah,'  may  be  adduced  : — ‘  The 
j)rcceding  sketch  presents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  preacher's 
ingenious  w  isdom,  in  deducing  principles  and  sentiments,  the 
most  important  and  affecting,  from  a  few  words  of  scripture 
biography.'  Now,  we  are  convinced  every  impartial  person  will 
see,  that  the  discourse  as  here  given,  contains  in  its  leading  sen¬ 
timents,  sciu*cely  anything  but  such  ideas,  as  an  ordinary'  preacher 
would  have  deduced  from  the  text ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  can  be 
nothing  but  a  meagre  representation,  of  what  such  a  preacher  as 
^Ir.  Hall,  must  have  actually  delivered.  The  text  is,  ^  All  Israel 
shall  mourn  for  him ;  because  in  him,  there  is  found  some  good 
thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.'  M.  It  is  here  implied, 
tliat  religion  is  an  internal  principle.  2.  Religion  is  the  best  of 
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principles.  3.  Religion  has  ‘the  Lord  God’  for  its  author  and 
its  object.  4.  The  smallest  degree  of  real  religion  does  not 
escape!  the  eve  of  God.  5.  Early  piety,  always  pleasing  to  the 
Ijord,  is  pre-eminently  pleasing  when  it  appears  amidst  an 
irreligious  family  \  as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam  s  ^son.  G.  \ct 
earlv  piety  atfords  no  security  against  an  untimely  grave. 
7.  Lastly, ‘early  piety,  though  eut  off  in  its  opening  bloom, 
has  a  record  in  heaven  and  earth  j  there  is  a  fragrance  in 
its  rt'mcmbrancc.’  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Hall  never  particularly 
excelled  in  what  arc  technically  termed  the  divisions  of  a  text ; 
though  these  are  gocxl,  there  is  nothing  in  them  very  peculiar 
or  indicative  of  prc-cmiiicncc  of  talent,  or  extraordinary  depth 
of  reflection. 

We  shall  now  introduce  two  or  three  passages  as  specimens, 
which,  though  not  elaborated  with  the  finish  that  could  have 
been  given,  had  they  been  prepared  by  the  author,  nor  probably 
so  iH'ifect  as  they  were  really  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  arc, 
nevertheless,  charaeteristic.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  the 
short  hand  reports,  little  connecting  words  which  complete 
sentences,  arc  continually  omitted.  The  reason  we  presume  is, 
not  that  they  were  not  spoken,  but  that  they  were  not  heard ; 
for,  they  were  in  truth  frequently  all  but  inaudible.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  *  present  sufferings,  as  contnistcd  with  future  glory,’  ^Ir. 
Hall  thus  proceeds  : — 

*  With  respect  to  mental  powers,  there  will  take  plaee  a  correspond¬ 
ing  expansion.  Tlie  intellect  will  be  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  en¬ 
larged  sphere  in  whicli  it  is  to  ex])atiate ;  and  knowledge  will  propor¬ 
tionately  pour  in  upon  the  mind.  Tlie  apostle  illustrates  the  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  future  state,  as  compared  with  the  present,  in  respect  to 
knowledge  and  intellect,  by  the  supremacy  that  now^  exists  in  the  enlarged 
faculties  and  views  of  manluxMl,  as  compared  with  the  very  limited  powers 
and  ideas  of  children  ;  ‘  When  1  was  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child.’ 
Here  wc  arc  in  our.infancy  of  mind  and  knowdedge  ;  intelligence,  even 
of  a  Newton,  which  here  seems  to  border  upon  angelic  intuition,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  appears  rather  as  an  infantine  than  a  matured  intelligence :  we  know 
nothing  but  in  part,  and  that  part  but  as  in  a  dark  reflection.  Above  all, 
we  entertain  most  imperfect  and  vague  conceptions,  of  *  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.  Even  the  inspired  and  highly-favoured  apostle,  John,  was 
conqK*lled  to  say,  ‘  it  doth  it  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.*  Tliat 
state  nin  Ik?  known  only  by  the  light  of  eternitv.  We  have  not  powers 
to  comprehend,  nor  capacities  to  enjoy  it.  \Vere  an  angel  to  descend 
from  that  state,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  his  brightness,  like  the  apostle, 
wc  should  fall  at  his  feet  as  dead.  Lnder  the  exceeding  weight  of  that 
iternal  glory,  we  should swroon  and  die  awray  ;  our  small  measures  could 
not  cimtain  that  fulness  of  joy.  Tliere  the  vessel  wdll  be  inconceivably 
dilateil ;  the  hotly  will  he  ‘  raised  to  jK)wer,’  like  that  of  angels,  who  ‘  ex- 
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id  in  strcnij^th,’  eiulued  with  immortal  vigDur,  with  adamantine  cner^* : 
the  eye  will  Ikj  8trenc:thened  to  behold  those  beams  of  divine  effulgence 
which,  were  they  to  he  manifested  to  us  now',  would  blind  us  with  their 
blaze, — would  sink  us,  ihizzled  and  astounded  to  the  eiuth,  like  Saul  on 
his  way  to  Damascus  !  'llie  car  will  be  fitted  to  receive,  the  voice  to 
respond,  those  eternal  hallelujahs  !  Every  cloud  will  be  dispelled  from 
the  mind,  everv'  imperfection  of  its  powers  removed.  ‘  We  shall  see  face 
to  face,  and  know  as  we  are  known.’  Tlicre  will  exist  a  totally  different 
scale  of  faculties,  adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  to  be  compre¬ 
hended,  to  the  incoiKX'ivable  splendours  of  the  beatific  vision  !  What 
are  the  very  limited  sufferings  of  this  present  time,  proportioned  as  they 
alwavs  are  to  our  present  ver\’  limited  jiowcrs  of  sustaining  ;  wl\at,  ])laccd 
in  comparison  with  that  ineffable  glory  of  the  future  w'orld,  to  which 
powers  of  a  different  order  are  adapted,  powxrs  expanded  in  proportion 
to  the  surpassing  greatness  of  these  objects  ?’ — pp.  102,  103. 

The  following  passage  is  clearly  Mr.  Hall’s;  it  occurs  in  a 
sermon,  in  which  reasons  are  assigned  for  a  Judgment  to 
come : — 

‘  Man  is  naturally  created  heir  to  such  a  state  of  being.  Man  has  an 
immaterial,  invisible  pro])erty, — a  foul,  as  wcW  as  a  material,  perishable 
body.  Tliis  has  been  the  conviction  of  all  the  wisest  amongst  mankind. 
The  thinking  principle,  that  wdiich  we  mean  wdicn  we  speak  of  self, 
that  which  we  call  /,  is  something  that  consists  of  perfect  unity  and 
simplicity,  something  not  to  be  separated  into  parts  like  the  body. 
Otherwise,  thought  must  he  supposed  to  arise  from  the  union  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  every  part  must  have  its  portion  of 
thought,  which  is  absurd ;  for  then  there  must  be  supposed  as  many 
centres  of  thought,  as  many  minds  and  souls,  as  there  are  parts ;  and 
thus  every  individual  would  contain  an  infinity  of  selves  within  him. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  something  uncompounded  ;  therefore  not  destructi¬ 
ble  ;  not  to  be  scattered  by  w’inds,  or  consumed  by  flames.  No  outward 
force  can  touch  thought,  can  affect  the  inward  consciousness  of  guilt  or 
innocence.  Spirit  naturally  ascends  to  God,  the  infinite  spirit,  the 
Father  of  all  sj)irits,  as  dust  naturally  returns  to  dust.  If  God  does  not 
destroy  the  spirit  of  his  creatures,  it  cannot  he  destroyed  ;  but  what 
reason  can  be  assigned,  w’hy  he  should  destroy  that  which  is  the  chief 
work  of  his  creative  power  ?  ^V^\at  atom  of  matter  did  he  ever  vet 
annihilate  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  he  should  annihilate  that  alone 
which  ])artakes  most  of  his  own  nature,  and  renders  the  creature  ca})ablc 
of  an  immortal  union  with  himself?  Can  mind,  which  is  an  eternal 
tiling,  an  emanation  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  be  supposed  to  ])erisli  ? 
No ;  be  assured  you  are  born  to  immortality  as  your  natural  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  vour  iK'ing,  once  conmienccd,  must  go  on  for  ever.’ — pp, 
1*24—120. 

Again — 

*  The  last  judgment  is  described  as  being  exercised  on  man  in  his 
incarnate  state.  This  circumstance  is  a  pure  discovery  of  revelation  ; 
it  WiU4  utterly  unknown  to  nature.  Wc  are  taught  by  Scripture,  that 
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the  dead  will  be  mUcd  with  bodies  changed  and  fitted  for  that  fiery 
ordeal  which  they  must  undergo.  In  1  Cor.  xv.,  the  apostle  says, 

*  Behold  1  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment  at 
the  last  trump  •/  whence  *  the  last  trump  *  appears  to  he  that  which  will 
diange  those  that  remain  on  etirth,  after  the  first  trump  has  raised  those 
that  were  dead,  as  the  same  apostle  writes  in  another  place,  *  We  that 
remain  shall  not  prevent,*  or  precede  *  those  that  sleep ;  the  dead  in 
Clirist  shall  rise  first ;  then  we  that  remain  shall  he  caught  up  to  meet 
the  Lord.*  Two  miracles  are  described :  the  first,  the  raising  of  the  i 
dead  ;  the  second,  the  changing  of  the  living.  Christianity  puts  a  new  ' 
dignity  even  upon  the  fleshly  part  of  our  nature,  teaching  us  that  we 
shall  nse  with  the  body,  as  the  companion  of  the  mind,  the  mstrument  * 
and  jMirtner  of  its  ideas.  We  shall  give  an  account  in  the  body  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil.  Hence  arises  a  new 
argument  for  purity  and  temperance  :  *  the  body  being  dead  because  of 
sin,  but  quickened  by  Christ,  we  are  therefore  to  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,*  and  to  regard  it  as  ‘  the  temple  of  God.*  ‘  The  body  is  for 
the  lA>rd.* 

*  We  leani  from  Scripture  that  the  judgment  of  all  will  be  simulta¬ 
neous  ;  all  will  be  judged  together.  This  also  is  a  circumstance  for 
which  we  arc  indebted  solely  to  revelation.  Reason  might  probably 
have  sup])Osed  that  every  one  w’ould  be  judged  separately  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  But  God  has  reasons  for  a  public  judgment:  God  must  not  " 
only  do  right,  but  be  know’n  to  do  right.  Though  every  one  at  death  | 
enters  the  region  either  of  happiness  or  despair ;  yet  it  is  fit  there  should 
be  a  day,  prefigured  by  the  day  of  visitation  at  the  deluge,  at  Sodom, 
and  at  Jerusalem, — a  day  for  the  gathering  of  all  men  to  their  own 
class,  as  either  righteous  or  wicked.  Tliis  arrangement,  if  not  neccs- 
sur)',  is  expedient  for  the  illustration  of  the  divine  justice  :  thus  all  may 
Ih?  convinced  of  the  fitness,  not  only  of  their  own  retribution,  but  of 
that  of  others  also.  The  day,  thus  designated,  signifies  a  portion  of 
duration  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  for  which  one  might  supuose  im 
eternity  would  scarcely  be  too  great,  when  w’e  consider  the  immensity 
of  the  subject,  and  the  multitude  of  the  persons  concerned  ;  but  w^e  must 
recollect  that  God  can  in  a  moment  let  in  such  light  as  would  ecpial 
what,  according  to  our  present  ideas,  it  would  require  eteniity  to  dis¬ 
close,  just  ns  our  Saviour  could  in  a  few  moments  impress  on  the  w'oman 
of  Samaria  such  a  sense  of  his  omniscience,  that  she  went  awmv  declaring, 

*  he  had  told  her  all  that  ever  she  did,*  and  demanded,  *  Is  not  this  the 
C  hrist  ?  *nms  God  can  make  men  retrace  all  the  past  at  once,  and 

*  set  all  their  misdeeds  and  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.* — 
pp.  130 — 2. 

The  publication  of  ^fr.  Greene  furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  the 
objections  already^  urged  against  the  injudicious  attempts  of 
mistaken  friendship,  which  so  often  mars,  rather  than  exalts 
the  fimie  of  the  departed.  When  we  first  beheld  the  advcrtisc- 
luent  of  ‘  A  Pnictical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
piaus,  delivered  at  Cambridge,  by  Robert  Hall,^  our  expeetiitions 
wen'  considerably  excited ;  and  we  looked  with  eagerness  for 
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wluit  we  believed  must  be  substantially  the  delivered  discourses 
of  the  illustrious  preacher.  We  fully  calculated  that  the 
intense  admiration  of  the  short-hand  writer,  in  taking  down 
the  preacher’s  words,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately  reading 
over  and  studying  again  what  he  had  heard,  together  with 
the  probable  intermixture  of  the  motive  to  present  these  fruits 
of  genius  to  the  world,  at  some  distant  period,  would  have 
quickened  his  pen,  and  enabled  him  to  have  given  a  tole¬ 
rably,  if  not  entirely,  accurate  report.  By  the  help  of  our 
own*  recollections  of  ^Mr.  Hall’s  style  and  manner,  we  were 
therefore  anticipating  the  gratification  of  almost  literally  realiz¬ 
ing  the  8cri])tural  account  of  Abel, — that  ‘  being  dead  he  yet 
speaketh.’  What  may  be  the  sentiments  of  ‘  the  Church  of 
Chnst,  with  the  minister  and  deacons,  meeting  in  St.  Andrew’s- 
street,  Cambridge,’  to  whom  these  transcriptions  from  the  short¬ 
hand  book  arc  dedicated,  we  cannot  presume  to  say :  for  our¬ 
selves  we  must  frankly  declare,  that  avc  have  been  bitterly  dis¬ 
appointed.  AVe  can  scarcely  trace  anything  whatever  of  the 
spirit,  the  diction,  the  exuberance  of  thought,  and  felicity  of 
illustration,  which  distinguished  Robert  Hall;  while,  on  the 
eontnuT,  there  is  plenty  of  the  wording  and  filling  up  of  John 
(irecne.  Not  only  the  fiesh  and  blood,  but  the  very  bones  of 
Mr.  Hall  arc  mangled.  We  have  looked  again  and  again  for 
paragraphs,  nay,  for  sentences  only,  which  he  would  have 
written  or  spoken ;  and  if  any  one  can  point  out  half  a  dozen 
such  in  the  whole  volume,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  he  is  more 
fortunate  than  we  have  been.  Mr.  Greene  may  think  this 
severe;  but  it  is  the  severity  of  truth,  with  possibly  a  little 
infusion  of  the  acerbity  of  vexation. 

Let  any  one  who  knew  Mr.  Hall,  or  ever  heard  him  preach, 
say  whether  they  think  he  uttered  such  unfinished  and  ill- 
turned  sentences  as  the  following,  selected  from  a  mighty 
mass  of  others : — '  We  shall  notice  the  inscri})tion  and  the 
salutation,  which  were  agreeable  to  the  other  epistles  on  like 
occasions;*  'real  religion  in  the  heart  is  a  good  work;’... 

^  until  that  day .  .'  then  true  Christians  will  be  found  en- 
tirely  like  him,  and  this  work  will  be  complete.  It  expands 
towards  that  day*  The  first  division  in  the  second  discourse  is 
thus  announced : — *  Here  is  a  piece  of  jdeastnq  intelligence  vnth 
respect  to  religion*  V.  15 — '  There  was  a  disagreeable  effect 
produced,  some  preached  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife.’ — 
\  .  23—'  1  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two.’  '  It  produced  a  sort  of 
diffiailty,  having  a  desire  to  depart.’  '  His  benevolence  dictates 
his  ])resencc  on  earth ;  his  piety  inclines  him  towards  heaven ; 
this  made  him  in  a  strait*  '  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,’  &c.  *  It  is 

remarkable  the  tender  manner  with  which  he  addresses  them* 
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*  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,  and  apiiii  I  say  rejoice.’  ^  Tliert 
is  scarci'lv  any  precept  the*  apostle  furnishes  us  so  much  with  as 
‘  jov  in  the  Ijord.’  ‘  It  is  evidently  implied  in  the  text— (for 
we ‘should  have  said  the  volume  contains  a  few  specimens  hi 
sermons)— that  none  will  be  admitted  to  heaven  without  they 
fire  prepared  for  it.’  This  is  on  the  passaj^e,  "  Giving  thanb 
unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.’  And  mark  the  manner 
in  w  hich  the  divisions  ju*c  announced: — order  to  understand 
wliat  that  preparation  is,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  it  will  be  pro- 
j)er  for  us  briefly  to  consider,  1st,  The  views  tvhich  are  given  m 
of  the  heavenly  state  in  the  Scriptures ;  2ndly,  What  those  rum 
and  principles  are ;  3r(lly,  The  ground  this  lays  for  habitual 
gratitude  to  God.’  Only  think  of  ^Ir.  Hall  announcing,  as  the 
two  principal  dhisious  of  his  subject,  first,  the  vieirs,  and,  se¬ 
condly,  what  the  views  are!  Credat  Judajus  Apclla!  lie  is  made 
to  say  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  ‘  There  there  will 
be  nothing  but  light  and  beauty,  and  order  and  rectitude,  as 
w  ell  as  know  ledge ;  and  this  w  ill  produce  a  sort  of  extatic  heat 
of  enjoyment  as  will  change  us  into  their  resemblance.’  Rut, 
enough.  We  must  add,  however,  one  specimen  of  exquisite 
grammar — ^Each  of  these  expressions  are  remarkably  emphatic; 
tliey  rise  one  above  another  in  majesty  and  significancy.’ 

We  could  have  wished  to  spare  this  gentleman  the  pain 
which  we  fear  must  be  occasioned  by  our  remarks ;  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  public  demands  them.  We  have  no  idea  of 
letting  a  dog  tear  the  skin  of  a  dead  lion,  w  ithout  beating  him 
off.  From  the  specimens  which  arc  found  in  iVTr.  Grinficld’s 
volume,  w'c  should  judge  that  many  of  Mr.  Hall’s  sermons 
would  have  been  best  rcj)ortcd  by  means  of  a  severely  taxed 
memory,  rather  than  by  short-hand  writing ;  for  whatever 
might  have  been  the  degree  of  manual  dexterity  em])loycd, 
such  a  speaker  eould  not  have  been  well  followed.  It  was 
the  ox — sometimes  we  have  been  ready  to  say  the  ass — run¬ 
ning  after  the  race-horse.  The  consequence  is,  that  many 
u  hiatus  remains,  and  many  a  sentence  is  sadly  impoverished  or 
distorted,  by  the  w  ant  of  tact  or  taste  in  the  finishing. 

Rut  we  have  done.  Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  we 
liave  prolonged  our  article  beyond  the  proportionate  limits;  but 
we  deemed  it  desirable  for  once  to  express  our  sentiments  rather 
fully  on  the  subject  of  posthumous  publications,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  rifling  the  papers  of  authors,  and  snatching  aw'ay  the 
unfinished  sentences  of  orators.  We  might  also  plead  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  name  of  Hall,  which  always  induces  us  to  linger 
oier  whatever  attaches  to  it.  Admiration  of  his  genius  and 
jealousy  for  his  lame  have  equallv  influenced  us  on  this  occasion; 
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and  as  wc  liavc  heard  of  the  existence  of  some  volumes  of  his 
discourses,  taken  >vith  the  utmost  care,  and  perfected  under  his 
own  verbal  corrections,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  possessor  to 
produce  them  at  once,  to  justify  the  exception  we  have  alrcmly 
made  to  the  general  rule  of  exclusion,  and  to  gratify  oui*sclves 
and  the  public  with  the  real  feast,  which  would  then  be  prepared 
for  them. 


Art. VI.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  ReuchliHf  or  Capnion,  the  Father 
of  the  Herman  Reformation,  lly  Fnincis  Jlarliain,  Ks(|.  London  ; 
Whitaker  and  Co.  1843. 

^  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,^  observes 
]\l.  (luizot,  ‘  that  the  (Ireck  and  Homan  anti(piity  wjts  restored, 
so  to  speak,  to  Europe.  The  ardour  with  which  Dante,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  lloceaccio,  and  all  their  contemporaries,  sought  out 
(Ireek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  gave  them  to  the  world,  is 
matter  of  notoriety.  The  least  discovery  of  that  sort  excited  an 
amazing  bustle  and  transport  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  this  excite¬ 
ment  a  school  began  to  be  formed,  w  liich  has  played  a  mucli  more 
important  part  in  the  dcyelopment  of  the  human  understauding 
tlian  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  it;  namely,  the  classical  school. 
Witliout  attaching  to  this  word  the  meaning  in  whicli  it  is  used 
at  present,  it  was  then  concerned  w  ith  anything  but  a  litcraiy 
syvstem  or  contest.  The  classical  school  of  that  epoch  was  in- 
llamed  w  ith  admirjition,  not  only  for  the  w  ritings  of  the  ancients, 
for  Virgil,  and  for  Homer,  but  also  for  the  whole  ancient  so¬ 
ciety,  its  institutions,  opinions,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  litera¬ 
ture.  It  must  be  confessed  that  anticpiity,  under  the  heads  of 
politics,  ])hilosophy,  and  literature,  was  far  su})erior  to  the 
Europe  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centniies.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  at  all  sur})rising  that  it  exercised  so  great  an  influence, 
or  that  the  majority  of  enlightened,  active,  refined,  and  fas¬ 
tidious  minds  conceived  an  utter  disgust  for  the  coarse  manners, 
confused  ideas,  and  barbarous  forms  of  their  ow  n  times,  and 
gave  themselves  up  with  rapture  to  the  study,  and  almost  to  the 
worship,  of  a  society  so  much  more  regular,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  much  more  developed.  Thus  was  originated  that  school 
of  freethinkers  which  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lifteenth  century,  and  in  which  prelates,  jurisconsults,  and  scho¬ 
lars,  were  united  together.'  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  this 
movement  Constantinople  w  as  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  ea.stcm 
empire  came  to  an  end,  and  the  fugitive  (Jrccks  settled  in  Italy. 
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Through  their  agency  was  diffused  an  increased  knowledge  of 
iiiitiquit\’ ;  they  brought  with  them  the  Hellenic  language,  and 
numerous  manuscripts,  and  thus  attorded  the  means  by  w  hich 
the  ancient  civilization  might  be  more  thoroughly  studied.  The 
classical  school  became  animated  with  redoubled  admiration  and 
ardour.  Hut  other  stimuli  were  applied  to  the  transitional  spint 
of  the  times,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  justly  said,  three  great 
facts  of  the  moral  order  present  themselves  at  this  epoch.  First, 
an  ecclesiastical  reform  attempted  by  the  cliurcli  itself ;  for  this 
was  the  period  of  the  most  brilliant  development  of  the  aristo- 
cnitic  church,  especially  in  Italy;  it  abandoned  itself  with  lordly 
pride  to  idl  the  pleasures  of  a  voluptuous,  effeminate,  elegant, 
and  licentious  civilization,  to  a  taste  for  letters  and  arts,  for  so¬ 
cial  and  material  enjoyments.  We  observe,  with  some  degree 
of  astonishment,  the  prevalence  among  some  of  the  higher  cliureh 
dignitaries,  Cardinal  Hembo  for  instance,  of  a  medley  of  refined 
sensuality  and  intellectual  development,  of  enervated  manners 
and  hardihood  of  mind.  {Secondly,  a  popular  movement  for 
religious  reform ;  and  lastly,  an  intellectual  revolution,  which 
formed  the  school  of  freethinkers. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  schol.ars  that  flourished  at  this 
period  to  whom  W.  Guizot  alludes,  was  John  lleuchlin,  Cap- 
nion,  or  Capnio,*  the  precursor  of  Luther,  and  hence  usually 
termed  the  Father  of  the  German  Reformation,  whose  life  and 
times  are  now'  for  the  first  time  published  in  English.  It  is  a 
work,  though  not  bulky,  evidencing  much  patient  research,  and 
is  calculated  to  explain  a  multitude  of  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  Reformation,  which  have  hitherto  perplexed  many 
critics  and  historians.  It  is  a  valuable  counterpart  to  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Savonarola,  the  Italian  reformer,  and  will  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  book  occupying  a  vacant  space  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  filling  up  a  ^cry  deplorable  cluism  in  the  records  of 
literature.  hen  it  is  considered,  moreover,  how  great  an 
influence  lleuchlin  exercised  over  Erasmus,  Luther,  Melancthoii, 
and  the  chief  spirits  of  his  age ;  and  that  no  German  of  the 

have  approached  him  in  dcj)th 
of  cbissical  erudition,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Agricola 
and  Ccltcs,  the  utility  and  worth  of  such  a  publication  must  be 
at  once  admitted.  Those  English  authors  to  w'hom  we  arc  ac¬ 
customed  chiefly  to  look  for  information  on  topics  connected 

.  The  name  Rouchlin,  in  Gmaan  smo^e,  wns  sometimes  sub¬ 

stituted  b\  its  Greek  equivalent  CapnioUf  in  the  same  manner  as  Gerard  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  IVsitlerius  Krasmus,  and  Schwartserdt,  which  si<?iiities 
Mark  earth  was  chan ^d  to  Melancthon.  This  transmutation  aiipears  to 
have  iHH-n  the  fashion  of  the  a{^* ;  hut  in  the  case  of  Rcuchlin  tlie  chanirt'  of 
name  never  became  so  completely  establishe<l  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter. 
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with  tho  literature  of  the  middle  ajrc,  such  as  Beriuirtou,  lloscoc, 
llallam,  &c.,  have  too  much  neglected  the  subject  of  those  me¬ 
morials,  atlordiui^  little  light  where  much  is  rc(|uired.  Mr. 
llarham  professes  to  have  borrowed  his  materials  principally 
from  the  pages  of  Mayerhotl’,  Mains,  Erasmus,  llrucker,  and 
other  foreign  sources, — of  which  writers  the  most  recent  and 
valuable  is  l)r.  Mayerhoif,  wliose  (jcrmau  biography  of  Rcuchliu, 
after  that  of  Erasmus  lately  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Mlillcr,  is 


one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  little  treatises  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  w  ith.  Dr.  Neander,  who  intro¬ 
duced  Mayerhoff's  publication*  by  a  preface,  makes  use  of  the 
following  very  appropriate  observations: — ‘As  returning  cen¬ 
turies  present  in  a  new  and  striking  manner  to  the  consciousness 
of  our  contemporaries,  the  memory  of  the  great  Christian  re¬ 
vival  to  which  onr  evangelical  church  owes  its  existence ;  so 
must  the  remembrance  of  those  great  men  employed  by  God  as 
instruments  in  preparing  for  this  new’  order  of  things,  gain  fresh 
interest,  lint  among  them  Reuchlin  takes  the  most  considera- 
i)lc  place  next  to  Erasmus.  Luther  himself  wrote  to  Reuchlin, 
that  no  remarkable  new’  manifestation  of  the  Divine  M  ord  had 
ever  taken  place  (*xccpt  a  John  the  Baptist  had  preceded,  making 
way  for  it  by  the  revival  of  knowledge,  which,  according  to 
Luther’s  idea,  may  particularly  be  applied  to  what  Reuchlin 
etfect('d  in  this  respect.  And,  besides,  by  fighting  for  freedom 
against  slavery  of  mind,  Reuchlin  helped  to  establish  that  which 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  healthy 
development  of  the  human  mind.  ‘  The  period  to  which  Reuchlin 
actually  belonged  especially  resembles  ours,  inasmuch  as  that 
the  new  system  in  the  church  had  not  vet  arisen,  but  was  only 
prepared,  and  that  the  lot  which  falls  to  our  time,  is  to  mak(^ 
ready  great  things  which  arc  to  come.  In  such  tiiru's  th(*re 
usually  appear  many  conflicts  betw  een  the  old  and  the  new ,  light 
and  darkness.  In  the  age  of  Reuchlin  the  contrasts  wctc  more 
simple,  in  ours  more  complicated,  and  the  mingling  of  light  and 
darkness  produces  many  compounds  and  shadowings.’ 

In  a  connected  narrative  of  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  neces¬ 
sarily  mirrored  the  whole  state  of  religion,  of  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  era.  Ilis  ca¬ 
reer  was  a  long  and  influential  one.  No  other  biograjihy  thus 
comprehends  the  days  previous  to  the  great  religious  revival,  or 
IS  so  connected  with  its  controversies  in  different  directions, 
both  singly  and  in  the  aggregate.  Erasmus  lived  later,  and  was 
so  much  acted  upon  by  the  Reformation  itself,  that  his  life  ean- 


fo 


*  Dr.  M’s.  treatise  was  written  iu  IH.'tO.  at  tlie  eoiniiieinoratioii  of  the  (%in- 
ssion  of  Aufrshurjr,  tliree  centuries  hack. 
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not  be  expected  to  pve  so  striking  and  corapreliensivc  a  picture 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  moral  revolution.^  But,  how.  _ 
ever  this  he,  wc  have  not  yet  been  lavoured  in  England  with 
anv  well-excicuted  history  of  the  life  of  the  latter  reformer  and 
Mchohir ;  that  of  Butler  is  too  meagre,  and  the  other  by  l)r. 
Jortin  is  amusing  indeed,  but  the  author  was  but  superficijilly 
versed  in  the  literary  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  re- 
ference  to  these  subjects  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Barham  is 
still  extending  his  valuable  researches,  and  that,  as  he  informs 
us,  the  dispersion  of  lleuchlin’s  letters  in  various  ^yorks,  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  lirst  collection  of  them,  makes  him  wish  to  be 
able  to  collect  juid  publish  the  letters  to  and  from  him.  There 
are  indeed  many  ditliculties  connected  with  the  execution  of 
this  purpose',  but  he  will  have  to  trust  to  the  kind  assistance  of  ' 
those  w  ho  have  the  cause  of  learning  at  heart.*  | 

John  Kcuchlin  was  born  at  Bhorzheim,  on  the  confluence  of  « 
the  Wiirm  and  the  Nagola  in  the  Enz,  on  the  28th  of  Decern-  i' 
her,  1455,  and  educated,  together  with  a  younger  brother, 
Dionysius,  and  a  sister,  Elizabeth,  by  his  virtuous  ami  honest  ^ 
parents,  George  and  Eliza  Erina,  who,  if  they  were  not  in  afiiu-  | 
t‘nce,  were  at  least  not  in  great  poverty,  lie  was  early  sent  by  1 
his  father  to  the  then  flourishing  Latin  town  school,  w  here  he  5 
learned  the  rudiments  of  language  and  music.  His  active  ^ 
industry  ensured  a  successful  })rogress,  and  high  expectations  i 
w  ere  raised  of  him.  His  lively  social  disposition,  and  gentleness  i 
of  spirit,  gained  him  the  love  of  his  teachers  and  schoolfellows.  | 
When  about  eighteen  he  repaired  to  the  high  school  of  Paris,  J 
where  from  some  fugitive  Greeks  or  their  pupils  he  learnt  the  1 
principles  of  Greek  literature, and  w  as  afterw  ards  the  first  German 
who  communicated  them  to  his  countrymen.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  disciple  ol  the  truly  pious  Thomas  j\  Kempis,  the  celebrated 
John  W  essel  oi  Groningen,  called  by  his  friends  lux  rnwidi,  and 
by  iiis  enemies  mayUter  cant radictionuuf y  from  his  disputes  with 
the  SchoUlittieSy  was  living  in  Paris,  and  distinguished  himself, 
as  much  by  acuteness,  as  by  complete  knowledge,  and  the  de-  ^ 
Icnce  of  evangydical  doctrines.  By  this  person,  Beuchlin  was  led 
t()  study  the  Bible  ;  and,  as  ]Melancthon  assures  us,  learnt  from  * 
him  the  elements  ol  the  Hebrew  language ;  he  was  also  exhorted 
by  him  to  prosivute  the  study  of  Greek,  wnth  the  utmost  zeal. 

At  Hasle,  where  Ucuchliu  canie  at  the  end  of  the  year  1474,  he 
a\  ailed  himself  with  much  profit,  of  several  Greek  codices  brought 
by  Ni<'holaus  dc  hhagnsio,  the  papal  legate.  While  here,  he 


Tin  hfi*  of  luMuliVm  ))y  Majus  is,  in 
x>ork  ;  It  iv  iu<lustru»iisly  <‘Ohij)i{cil.  is 
critirnHv  :  i.iui  l>oin;:  nnnuns,  i’  iu  Latin 
a.  cv<^ib^’  t<»  the  g-  <.rnl  ica  lor.  ’ 


many  respects  a  very  interesting 
often  written  earclessly  aiul  an* 
and  somenhat  scat ee,  is  the  lo' 
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pive  lectures  on  the  Latin  languaj^c,  explained  the  classics, 
and  practised  literature,  with  more  regard  to  grammar  than  ele¬ 
gance,  because  that  plan  seemed  to  him  most  necessary,  under 
existing  circumstances,  lie  composed  a  Latin  Dictioiuiry,  be¬ 
came  Mayiattr  Artium,  in  1 177,  and  began  to  teach  Greek.  In 
this  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  his  college  course  was 
soon  the  most  frecpiented.  When  the  first  reforming  movement 
commenced,  esiiecially  in  Lower  Germany,  Kcuchlin  determined 
to  be  useful  to  his  native  country ;  and,  first  in  his  birth-place, 
to  contribute  his  share  towarils  the  revival  of  learning  and  true 
religion,  lie  hastened,  therefore,  to  'rubingen,  and  caused  him¬ 
self  to  be  entered  in  December,  1 1^1,  in  the  hope  of  being  ein^ 
])loycd  in  the  new  university,  founded  by  Eberhard  ‘the  Bearded.^ 
11  is  pecuniary  circumstances  now  permitted  him  to  marry;  and 
his  marriage,  though  childless,  Mas  as  happy  as  it  was  lasting, 
lie  accoinjianicd  Eberhard  to  Rome,  in  1 182,  where  he  earned  no 
inconsiderable  fame.  When  that  jirineepaid  his  respects  to  the 
Pope,  Sixtus  1\'.,  surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  Reuchlin,  his 
spokesman,  made  an  oration  in  such  pure  fluent  Latin,  and  with 
so  polished  an  elocution,  which  was  then  little  expected  from  an 
\iltra-niontane,  that  the  whole  asscmblv  not  only  he«ard  him  in 
preference  to  any  other  German,  but  listened  even  w  ith  admira¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  pope  himself  declared,  that  Reuchlin  deserved  to 
be  placed  among  the  best  orators  of  France  and  Italy.  From 
this  time,  the  prince  kept  Reuchlin  always  at  his  side,  showed 
him  all  possible  regard,  and  employed  him  in  all  important 
embassies. 

From  Rome,  the  prince  and  his  companion  repaired  to  Florence, 
where  the  arts  and  sciences  were  prospering  under  the  protection 
of  the  Medici.  They  found  there,  besides  the  fugitive  scholars 
from  Constantinople,  such  men  as  Marsilius  Ficinus,  (a  great 
commentator  on  Plato,  and  one  of  the  chief  propagators  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  Scholiisticism,  in  the  15th 
century);  Count  Giovanni  Pico  di  Mirandola,  Aurispa  Philel- 
phus,  and  Angelo  Politiano,  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lorenzo.  In 
connexion  w  itli  the  last  of  these  w  e  are  told,  that — 


‘  When  Eberhard  came  with  his  companion  to  Lorenzo,  the  latter 
sliowed  him  his  treasures,  and,  among  these  his  collection  of  hooks,  on 
whose  value  and  beauty  Reuchlin  exclaimed  aloud,  in  the  utmost  admira¬ 
tion.  Upon  this,  Lorenzo  went  up  to  him,  and  promising  to  discover  to 
a  man  so  athirst  for  knowledge,  a  yet  more  precious  treasure,  he  opened 
an  apartment  in  which  Politian  w’Jis  instructing  his  family  in  ])olite  litera¬ 
ture.  This  S|)cctiicle,  as  w’ell  as  the  w'isdom  of  the  prince,  surprised  and 
delighted  not  only  Reuchlin,  but  Eberhard  so  much,  that  he  cried  out  : 
*  buleed,  friend,  there  is  no  more  precious  treasure  for  a  father,  than  such 
children.’  ' 
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III  \  m,  lieuclilin  removed  from  Tubingen  to  Stuttgard, 
where  he  found  many  hours  which  he  could  devote  to  Ins  darling 
employment,  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  philosophy,  and 
the  New  Testament/  In  1  tlK)  he  again  visited  Rome,  and 
was  afterwards  ennobled  by  the  emperor.  About  this  time,  he 
was  carefully  assisted  in*  his  researches  in  Hebrew,  by  a 
learned  Jew,*  the  court  physician  of  Frederic  III.  The  know- 
lc<lge  of  this  language  was  indirectly  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fate  and  of  his  combat  with  those  who  loved  darkness ;  as  liis 
endeavours  to  find  and  to  bring  forward  truth,  and  to  oppose  all 
falsehood  and  all  which  hindered  truth,  were  the  immediate 
foundation  of  subsequent  important  occurrences.  His  acquain¬ 
tance  w  itii  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  shown  by  his  w  ork,  ^  De  Verbo 
Mirifico/  a  book  which  introduced  into  Germany  the  cabalistic 
philosophy. 

Being  persecuted  by  Hotzinger,  aiicious  and  dissolute  monk, 
he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  elector-palatine  in  Heidelberg, 
by  which  prince  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  1498,  on  an  iiiq)ortant 
mission,  it  being  no  less  than  to  induce  the  pope  to  withdraw 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  he  had  passed  on  the 
elector  Philip,  without  hearing  him.  The  discourse  which 
Reuchliu  addressed  to  Alexander  VI.  show  s,  that,  though  he 
calls  the  pope  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  does  not  yield  to  popish 
usuiqiations,  docs  not  flatter  him,  but  with  freedom  of  speech 
}K)iiits  out  the  love  and  imitation  of  Christ,  by  which  alone  popes 
become  worthy  and  true  followers  of  Christ.  Few  men,  and 
among  them  Savonarola  w  as  most  deservedly  distinguished,  spoke 
so  truly  and  freely  in  those  days  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Reuch- 
lin  concluded  his  business  in  Rome  favourably  for  the  prince,  and 
after  a  year’s  sojourn  there,  returned  to  Heidelberg,  enriched  by 
knowledge,  and  also  laden  with  many  manuscripts  and  printed 
works,  w  hich  he  bought  in  Rome.  An  anecdote  is  recorded  of 
him,  in  connection  writh  his  stay  there,  which  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  classical  learning  in  Germany  at  that  period, 
and  which  becomes  the  more  interesting  w  hen  we  consider  its 
pri'seut  state ;  and,  that  for  many  years  the  ancient  literature 
has  been  more  cultivated  there,  and  has  attained  to  a  higher 
degree  of  profound  research  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Ue  arc  told  by  Mr.  Barham,  that — 

^  As  Reuchlin  took  an  interest  in  the  college  where  Johannes  ArgvTO- 
pdup,  the  learned  Bizantine,  then  lectured,  when  the  latter  wjis  reading 
nuiey  dides,  he  inquired  from  what  country’  Reuchlin  came,  and  how’  much 
Gret'k  he  knew*,  put  Thucydides  into  his  hand  to  read  a  little,  and  translate 
tf  he  couldf  for  not  much  itas  to  be  expected  from  a  German,  Reucldin 
not  only  tninslatinl  it  into  Latin  with  great  facility,  but  also  inteq)rcted 
U  m  l^itm.  riiis  knowledge,  which  the  lecturer  did  not  cx])cct  in  any 
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learned  man  of  the  time,  and,  above  all,  not  in  a  German,  ?o  astonis^hed 
him,  that  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  Our  persecuted  Greece  has  fled  over  the  Alps 
to  Germany.’  ’ 

lleuclilin  came  back  in  the  summer  of  1 199,  to  his  native 
country,  ready  to  devote  to  it  all  his  powers  ;  and  was  reeeived 
with  joy  in  Stutt^ard.  His  wish  was  now,  withdrawn  from 
country  life,  to  bestow  his  time  wholly  on  science,  and  he  began 
to  execute  this  purpose.  He  occupied  himself  principally,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  philosophy  ;  in 
the  two  former  he  instructed  such  friends  as  were  athirst  for 
knowledge,  that  they  might  add  to  their  learning  for  the  benefit 
of  religion,  and  be  capable  of  eliciting  truth  from  Holy  Writ 
without  otlicr  assistance.  The  studv  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was 
then  in  its  infancy :  there  were  not  yet  either  grammars  or  dic¬ 
tionaries.  Conrad  Pcllican,  after  some  years  of  self-teaching, 
made  for  himself  a  sort  of  small  dictionaiy,  and  a  collection, 
though  very  incomplete,  of  rules  and  examples.  One  difliculty 
with  him  was,  that  he  so  seldom  found  the  first  person  present, 
because  he  supposed  that  this  was  the  root,  as  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  lleuclilin,  licaring  of  this,  sent  for  the  young  rellican, 
taught  him  the  difference  of  the  Hebrew,  from  Latin  and  Greek 
in  conjugation,  showed  him  that  the  third  person  preterite  is 
alwavs  the  root ;  and  dismissed  him  with  much  kindness. 

In  1501,  appeared  at  Phorzheim  his  work,  *  De  Arte  PreedU 
randiy*  which  was*  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  preachers 
to  many  faults,  partly  in  the  composition,  partly  in  the  delivery 
of  their  sermons ;  and  to  give  them  many  practical  liints.  Two 
years  before,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Swabian  league,  Rcuchlin  had 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  general  judge  of  alliances  in  Swabia, 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  as  arch-duke  of  Austria,  and  to  the 
electors  and  princes ;  he  had  a  salary  of  two  hundred  guilders, 
and  fulfilled  this  duty  eleven  years  with  great  faithfulness.  This 
charge  claimed  much  of  his  time,  and  he  complained  to  his  friend 
Lcinpus  of  his  being  obliged  to  devote  so  great  a  portion  of  it  to 
the  study  of  law.  One  employment  following  so  close  upon 
another,  this  period  is  particularly  rich  in  his  writings.  The 
desire  of  Rcuclilin  to  promote  and  assist  the  already  awakened 
inquiry  after  truth,  gave  him  patience  for  many  years  in  a  very 
laborious  task — the  composition  of  his  great  work,  '  Lingme  He- 
hraicoi  Rudimenta/  which  first  appeared  at  Phorzheim,  in  1500. 
His  leisure  hours  were  now  also  generally  spent  in  translating 
several  Greek  classics  into  Latin,  in  order  to  procure  them  a  freer 
circulation.  His  bodily  weakness,  which  continually  increased, 
now  induced  him  to  disengage  himself  still  more  from  all  labori¬ 
ous  offices  of  state,  and  to  employ  his  time  and  strength  in  the 
culture  of  younger  and  stronger  friends  and  pupils.  These  fre- 
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qucntly  visitctl  and  stayed  with  him  ;  hut  with  proper  discern-  I 
iiient  he  prized  and  loved,  above  all  his  young:  relations,  Melauc-  1 
thon,  who,  after  he  he  had  studied  in  Heidelberg:,  being:  furnished  I 
with^ood  philosophical  know ledg:c,  repaired  in  1512  to  Tubingen,  | 
according  to  the  advice  of  lleuchlin.  Ihc  latter  had  taken  an  1 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  | 
and  the  elector,  Frederic  of  Saxony,  addressed  to  him  in  1518,  a  | 
request  to  go  to  Wittemberg,  or  at  least  to  nominate  qualified  pro-  | 
fessors.  Henchlin  declined  himself,  on  the  score  of  age  and  sick-  | 
ness,  but  proposed  Melancthoii  for  Greek  ;  who,  after  some  dc-  I 
inur  accepted  the  invitation,  and  although  Ijcipzig,  as  well  as 
Ingoldstadt  tried  to  obtain  him,  proceeded  in  the  same  year  to 
Wittemberg,  there,  by  the  wise  purpose  of  God,  to  perfect  by  his 
own  thoughtful  gentleness  the  vigour  ot  Luther. 

Mr.  llarham  has  some  excellent  observations  on  the  state  of 
scientifie  education,  and  of  literature  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain  at  this  period,  as  well  as  on  the  effect  of  the  invention  of 
printing.  We  have  only  room,  however,  for  afew^  of  his  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  Germanv  : — 


*  Now  comTuences  that  period  in  the  life  of  Rcuchlin,  whence  he  derives  # 

his  historical  importance — the  time  of  his  controversy  with  the  lovers  of  •  | 

darkness,  the  monks  of  Cologne  ;  hut  before  we  direct  our  eyes  to  the  | 

histor)’  of  a  time  of  great  consequence  to  religion  and  knowledge,  this  is  j 

the  most  appropriate  place  to  consider  more  attentively  the  senices  of  I 

iU'uchlin  to  staence,  and  his  consequent  influence  upon  the  Reformation.  ? 

before  the  ditfusion  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  there  was  no  trace  to 
he  found  of  literary  cultivation.  Ecclesiastics  first  began  to  give  a  writ¬ 
ten  expression  to  the  still  rude  language,  and  this  they  naturally  did  in  the 
Litin  idphabet,  with  which  they  were  conversant,  ilere  and  there  arose 
schotds  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  but  all  that  was  communicated 
there  was  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  a  very  scanty  portion  of  Latin,— 
that  is,  just  enough  to  enable  pupils  to  read  mass. 

*  Charlemagne  and  his  learned  friend  Alcuin,  bv  their  efforts  for  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  intellectual  culture,  and  by  establishing  monjistic  schools,  suc- 
ceetled  in  infusing  somewhat  more  knowledge  into  Gennanv  ;  but  liteniry 
cultivation  still  remained  the  aifiur  of  some  few,  and  the  ecclesiastics  took 
no  share  in  it.  The  bishops  often  compliuned  that  their  clergy  could  not 
even  read  ;  which  was  so  much  the  worse,  as  they  constituted  the  only 
class  of  learned  inen.  Hence,  if  the  subject  be  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  Germany,  it  really  treats  only  of  individuals,  and  generally  not  of  ® 
men  educated  in  that  country’,  while  the  people  are  most  coiTcctly’  esti¬ 
mated  as  in  the  giyatcst  possible  iterance  and  barbarism.  Soon  there 
arose  Kmong  individuals,  a  disposition  to  historicid  literature,  and  several 
chronicles  arc  the  early  results  of  their  progress.  Roman  law  passed 
from  Italy  into  Ciennaiw,  and  wi\s  practised  there.  Tlie  studv  of  historv, 
\\hose  flrst  appearance  was  in  particular  chronicles,  now  advanced  to  the 
f(»rin  ot  universal  history’,  i’hilosophv,  in  its  nuschievous  union  with 
tlu'ology.  iM'cupicd  here  and  there  isolated  monks  and  bisho])s  ;  but,  even 
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on  this  subject  they  genenilly  knew  only  a  translation  of  Aristotle,  luul  a 
few  much  admired  scholastic  works.  Around  these  scattered  men,  in¬ 
structed  either  in  monastic  schools,  or  in  foreign  universities,  iissembled 
a  number  of  young  people  desirous  of  knowledge  ;  yet  only  by  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  no  less  patience,  could  they  obtain  any  degree 
of  education.  At  last,  after  Paris  and  Bologna,  as  well  as  Sidcnio,  had 
worked  with  the  greatest  reputation  and  succi'ss  in  foreign  parts,  (Jer- 
manv  rejoiced  in  the  first  university  in  the  midst  of  her  land,  IVague, 
founded  in  1348,  uj>on  the  model  of  the  far-famed  university  of  Paris. 
Now,  as  several  colleges  succeeded  the  first,  instniction  in  science  became 
easier  to  the  Germans,  mul  these  new'  institutions  were  every’where 
filled  with  teachers  and  learners.  Individual  great  men  made  immeasura¬ 
ble  efforts  for  their  benelit,  who,  as  deeper  theologians,  had  prepiued 
men’s  minds, and  excited  an  inclination  for  better  instruction.  Meanwhile, 
theology  had  long  made  philosophy  her  slave,  and  she  w  as  still  enchain¬ 
ed,  when  the  age  in  which  lleuchlin  was  born  and  educated  broke  through 
the  shackles.  While  the  number  of  i)crsons  anxious  to  learn  increased  in 
the  universities,  there  began  also  to  be  some  education  among  the  people. 
In  the  great  towns  there  w  ere  schools  preparatory  to  the  university,  called 
tow'n-schools,  in  which  might  be  learnt  the  elements  of  the  most  useful 
know  ledge,  as  well  as  the  Latin  language.  It  was  a  great  matter,  if  any 
one  not  a  student  knew  anvthing  of  Latin,  and  even  the  students  them¬ 
selves  were  very  backw’jiril  in  this.  Besides  these  town-schools,  there 
were  also  the  monastic  schools,  usually  conducted  by  monks.  Libraries, 
on  account  of  the  costliness  and  scarcity  of  writing,  were  likewise  only  in 
monasteries  or  the  courts  of  princes,  and  very  seldom  in  the  possession 
of  wealthv  individuids. 


‘  This  was  about  the  literary  state  of  Germany,  at  the  time  of  Ileuch- 
lin’s. birth.  Under  idl  these  difficulties  did  he  educate  himself ;  vet,' not¬ 


withstanding  his  industr\',  he  could  not  have  attained  the  point  he  did 
reach  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  improve  himself  in  Germany  alone,  for 
all  solid  knowledge  w’as  still  to  be  sought  in  France  and  Italy  ;  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  learning  w’as  long  in  reaching  his  native  country,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  inclination  for  culture  w'as  the  less  lively  in  Germany,  because  people 
still  clung  to  the  ancients. — pp.  76 — 79. 


What  influence  the  almost  forgotten  Greek  language  and  lite¬ 
rature,  and  the  increjising  tiuste  for  know  ledge  had  upon  llencli- 
lin,  ^Ir.  Barham  has  well  shown.  In  half  a  centiuT,  Germanv 
twlvanced  in  this  respect  from  infancy  to  maturity ;  tuid  Rench- 
lin’s  part  in  this  movement,  notwithstanding  the  diflicnltics  lie 
had  to  contend  w  itli,  w  as  pre-eminent  and  conspicuous.  The 
end  to  which  it  was  his  object  to  make  all  learning  subservient, 
w  as  divine  knowledge ;  and  hence  w  ith  respect  to  liis  services  in 
the  promotion  of  particular  branches  of  learning,  the  y  are  the 
greatest  and  most  important  in  the  department  of  languages, 
niore  especially  in  Greek  and  Hebrew'.  Afterw  ards,  the  learned 
Lnismus,  to  whom  the  Reformation  was  so  much  indebted,  and 
who  also  gained  so  many  disciples  in  England  and  the  Nether- 
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laiuls,  shaml  with  Ucucliliu  the  prc-cniincncc  of  the  most  |K‘i  fect 
IvHowleil}^*  of  the  (ireek  lanjj^uagc.  Ueuehlin's  method  of  teach- 
in*;  this  Unx^wc  was  general  during  tlie  Reformation,  until  the 
seventeentli  century ;  it  >vas  also  followxd  by  Rrasmus,  Melauc- 
thon,  ^Rcohuupadius,  and  Zwinglius.  It  >vas  natural,  that 
Reuchlin  should  be  copied  in  his  pronunciation  of  Greek,  as  he 
had  leanit  it  from  the  Greek  fugitives.  Erasmus,  indeed,  by 
one  of  his  sportive  dialogues,  Mhich  he  represented  as  takiug 
place  on  the  suiijcct  between  a  lion  and  a  bear,  became,  unin. 
tcntionally  it  is  said,  the  originator  of  a  change  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Grtck,  w  hich  hy|K)thesis  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  This  new  pronunciation,  denominated 
the  Knisniinn,  was  adopted  for  a  time;  but  its  absolute  correct¬ 
ness  being  doubtful,  the  subject  has  come  again  into  controversy* 
among  the  learned  of  inodcni  days.  We  regret  that  we  have  , 
not  space  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  Reuchlin’s  studies  in  He-  i 
brew,  and  the  services  thereby  rendered  to  his  country ;  sullicc  I 
it  to  say,  that  it  was  considered  as  something  impracticable  to 
learn  this  language  amidst  such  a  nudtitude  of  ditlieulties  as 
everywhere  opjmsed  it,  and  still  more  to  attain  any  hicility  in 
it.  However,  Ueuclilin  completely  surmounted  the  one,  and 
arrived  at  the  other. 

‘  Tlie  intluence  of  Reuchlin  upon  philosophy,^  says  Mr.  Rar- 
ham,  ‘  w  as  important  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  his  opposition  to 
sehohusticisni,  and  next,  by  his  own  free  speculations.^  Sehohis- 
ticism,- indeed,  contained  w  ithin  itself  the  seeds  of  its  ow  n  disso¬ 
lution,  and  to  this  result  also,  the  revival  of  literature,  w  hich  had 
bet'n  suppressed  by  it,  w  as  peculiarly  favourable ;  and  here 
Reuchlin  appcjirs  as  a  considei*ablc  agent  in  Germany  for  its 
destruetion  ;  indirectly^  by  extending  and  promoting  a  taste  for 
classical  studies,  directly,  as  the  avowed  opponent  of  this  philo- 
sophy’,  and  the  establishcr  of  another.  Many  external  oecur- 
i*enccs  of  importance,  which  produced  changes  both  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  jHilitical  relations,  contributed  to  overthrow  the  scholas¬ 
tic  philosophy.  But  on  its  ruins  arose  another  heterogeneous 
spci'ies  of  w  isdoni,  an  esoteric  and  exoteric  eclecticism.  Such  a 
mistaking  and  confounding  of  Christian  notions  with  those  of 
earlier  philosophic  schools  was  the  new  cabala,  first  established 

di  Mirandola.  Reuchlin  was  the 
autlior  of  what  may  be  called  the  Pythagorean-Platonic  caba- 
isin.  u  or  a  more  full  exposition  of  the  nature  of  his  spccu- 

iirr  Ausspruche 

Aus;inrtirhe  u  ^m  ^i^*'**'*'^!^*  I(fepn  iihtr  unsire  Krastnisdif 

Altgnft'ku'hen.  '  ^  /hrisioM  t/fi  Ijchrcvon  dtr  Aussprache 
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latioiis  comprisiufif  this  psciulo-thcosophy,  wc  cun  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Ihirham. 

'fhat  the  etiects  of  the  ditl’iisiou  of  learning,  by  llenehlin,  in 
(lennany  npon  the  Reformation,  Mere  nnuiy  and  evident,  will 
not  he  doubted  for  a  nioinent :  Mr.  Barham  observes,  in  reference 
thereto  : — 


‘  "Hie  inert  s])irit  was  awakened  from  slumber,  and  obtained  means  of 
looking  around  ;  the  faculties  were  stimulated  andshaq)ened  by  the  study 
of  languages  ;  criticism  w’as  aroused,  what  w  as  unreasonable  was  detected 
and  rejected  ;  and  error,  which  by  custom  had  come  almost  to  ])ass  for 
truth,  disappeiu’cd  in  ])roportion  as  it  was  suspected.  J.iterary  cultivation, 
which  not  only  enlightened  the  understanding,  but  was  tdso  favourable  to 
morals,  by  driving  away  the  darkness,  deprived  superstition  of  jmweiful 
support,  although  unable  to  destroy  it,  not  being  absolute  truth  ;  the 
the  fetters  of  spirituid  dominion  slackened,  and  fell  as  the  knowledge  of 
right  advanced.  Wc  must  not  indeed  assume,  that  learning  alone  rc- 
\ived  tlie  disposition  to  religion,  luul  that  the  Reformation  w’ould  have 
followed  from  the  effects  of  literar)’  cultivation  alone  ;  for  history  itself 
proves,  by  innumerable  instances,  the  truth  of  the  contrary  ])roposition  ; 
hut  we  must  allow  that  it  may  well  have  prepared  the  mind  for  something 
liigher,  and  when  that  which  was  higher  began  to  spring  u]),  might  have 
kept  it  pure  from  extnuicous  matter,  and  fenced  and  secured  it  by  various 
means.  IVecisely  here  must  the  influence  of  Ucuchlin  have  been  so  much 
the  greater,  from  his  subordinating  leaniing  to  its  rightful  aim,  and  so 
much  the  more  did  it  become  a  preparation  for  the  Reformation ;  since 
its  purpose  being  to  j)romote  the  religious  culture  of  mankind,  the  mind 
thereby  received  a  continual  tendency  and  inclination  to  apprehend  what 
was  more  elevated.  Reuchlin’s  innumerable  disciples  w’crc  naturally  the 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  it  gave  them  back  what 
their  spirit  sought  after,  finding  its  ])ath  already  smoothed  by  them 
[him  ?]  The  rapid  spread  of  the  Reformation  could  not  have  been 
i‘X]>ected,  if  the  minds  of  men  had  not  taken  a  direction  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  by  previous  cultivation  and  enlargement.  We  must  indeed 
acknowledge  the  ])rovidence  of  God,  who  sent  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  his 
Iree  agents,  to  prepare  for  the  Reformation.  Luther  himself,  who  says 


a  great  deal  that  is  excellent  on  that  subject  in  his  memorial  to  the  sena¬ 
tors  of  every  town  in  Genmmy,  fully  recognizes  the  divine  guidance ; 
among  other  things  he  says,  ‘  We  cannot  deny,  that  although  the  gospel 
came,  and  comes  daily,  liy  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  it  comes  by  means  of 
languages,  luis  been  advanced  by  them,  and  must  be  sustained  by  them  ; 
even  ;\s  when  God  willed  to  send  the  gospel  by  the  apostles  into  every  part 
of  the  world,  he  gave  the  gift  of  tongues  for  that  puqiosc.  No  one 
knew  wherefore  God  permitted  languages  to  be  brought  forward,  till  they 
first  saw’  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  which  he  chose  to  ])ublish 
l>y  them,  and  by  that  means  discover  and  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Anti- 
(’hrist.  lliereforc  let  us  open  our  eyes,  thank  God  for  the  jirecious 
jewel,  and  hold  it  fast,  that  it  may  not  be  again  snatched  from  us.*  * — 
i»p.  lOU— 1 10. 

c  now  arrive  at  tlie  most  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of 
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Ilciicliliii.  This  was  his  dispute  with  the  monks  of  Cologne.  ' 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  all  the  pai  ticulars  of  ti.is 
celebrated  controversy,  and  therefore  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  summar}*  of  its  leading  circumstances. 

lleucldin  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  when,  his  reforming 
lalwurs  beginning  to  exhibit  their  natural  effect,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  tlie  victim  of  a  formidable  persecution,  w  hich  not  | 
only  distiu-bed  his  former  tranquillity,  but  threatened  utter  ruin 
to  liiinself,  and  proscription  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  As  the 
study  of  (ireck  literature  had  already  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
lovers  of  darkness,  so  it  w  as  thought  that  that  of  Hebrew^  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  inffuence  of  Keuchlin  could  not  be  more  effectually 
suppressed  than  by  rendering  both  the  objects  of  religious  sus¬ 
picion.  To  cariy’  out  this  design  the  monks  of  Cologne  found  a 
fitting  instrument  in  John  rfefterkorn,  a  baptised  Jew" ;  a  man 
of  much  arrogance,  excessive  vanity  and  ambition,  w  ho,  glad  to 
escape  the  ])uuishmcnt  which  his  crimes  had  merited  from  the 
hands  of  his  own  people,  had  taken  refuge  in  Christianity  about 
the  vear  150  k  In  the  course  of  the  years  1508  and  1509  he 
wn)te  four  treatises,  the  scope  of  which  was  to  represent  the 
Jewish  religion  in  the  most  odious  light.  The  Cologncse,  in  i 
concert  witli  this  tool,  now'  petitioned  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
for  an  edict,  commanding  that  all  Hebrew’  books,  except  the 
Bible,  should  be  sought  out  and  burnt,  throughout  the  empire; 
on  the  ground  that  all  Jewish  learning  was  nothing  more  tlian 
a  stock  of  libels  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Through  weakness  or  negligence  the  emperor  w  as  induced  to 
issue  the  required  mandate,  (lated  August  19th,  1509.  Pfeffer- 
korn  was  entrusted  with  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  but,  through  some  informality  in  the  terms  of  the  coui- 
mission,  the  Jews  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  order;  and,  iu 
the  interim,  another  mandate  was  issued,  requiring,  among  other 
opinions,  that  of  Rcuchlin,  as  to  the  character  and  contents  of 
the  Hebrew  w’ritings.  He  alone,  of  the  referees,  complied  with 
the  requisition.  He  stated  his  reasons  against  the  extirpation* of 
Hebrew  literature  iu  the  most  masterly  and  convincing  manner. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  obscurautes  of  Cologne  might 
reasonubh’  expect,  and  desired,  llcuchlin’s  opinion  was  furiously  | 
oppost'fl  by  Pfefferkorn,  with  the  assistance  of  the  monks  of 
C  ologue,  111  a  tract  entitled  '  Haudspieger  (hand-glass),  published 
m  loll.  Ill  this  treatise,  Ueuchlin  was  held  up  to  religious 
detestation,  as  the  advocate  and  abettor  of  Jewish  blaspheinv,  as 
gui  ty  of  serious  errors  iu  the  faith,  and  as  ignorant  of  the 
{  u^ew  anguage,  ^c.  binding  that  his  reasons  had  uot  been  i 
orwari  e  to  the  emperor,  but  suppressed,  he  condescended  to 
rt  p  y  to  t  us  attack ;  and  his  ‘  Augeii-Spicgcr  (cvc-glass),  ex- 
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}u)sccl  the  ijriiorancc  and  falsehood  of  his  contemptible  adversary. 
Scarcely  Mas  this  Mork  known  in  Colojijnc,  nhen  the  whole 
faculty  of  theoloj?}"  took  part  in  the  quarrel.  They  committed 
the  examination  of  the  ^  Augcnspie^el  to  Arnold  von  Tungarn, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  and  the  result  was,  that  forty-three  pro¬ 
positions  Me  Judaico  favore  nimis  suspecta3’  M  ere  extracted  and 
published ;  these  movements  were  communicated  to  llcuchlin, 
and  the  consternation  aM  iikened  by  a  dread  of  the  poM’er  of  the 
order,  and  examples  of  their  severity  and  cunnin*?,  ‘«o  overcame 
the  timid  man,  that  he  forgot  how  uprip:ht  his  conduct  had  been 
in  this  matter,  and  how  decidedly  it  was  his  duty  not  to  give  up 
the  truth  he  had  defended,  and  not  to  forsake  the  innocent.^ 
lu  this  terror  he  MToteto  Arnold  von  Tungarn,  and  M  as  induced 
to  make  use  of  very  impolitic  deprecations,  m  hich  only  had  their 
natural  clfect  of  emboldening  instead  of  allaying,  the  andacity 
and  bitterness  of  his  adversaries ;  and  he  M  as  summoned  to  an 
open  recantation,  (1512,)  m  IucIi,  hoM  Cver,  he  did  not  think  tit  to 
comply  M  ith.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  M'ith  the  Cologncse  at 
length  vanished,  and  in  his  ^  Defensio  contra  Calumniatorcs  Co- 
lonienses,^  published  in  1518,  Reuchlin  annihilated  the  acensa- 
tions  against  him,  and  treated  his  accusers  with  the  unmitigated 
severity  Mhieh  their  malevolence  and  hypocrisy  deserved.  The 
(piarrel  having  arrived  at  this  ])itch  of  intense  hostility,  the  em¬ 
peror,  by  an  edict  of  1513,  enjoined  silence  on  both  parties. 
The  Colognesc  m  ere  so  enraged  at  this  measure,  find  at  the  com¬ 
plete  escape  of  Reuchlin  from  their  hands,  that  they  m  ere  detcr- 
niined  to  put  him  doMii  by  force,  and  a  convenient  instrument 
for  this  purpose  presented  himself.  This  was  the  inquisitor, 
James  Ilochstraten,  Prior  of  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Cologne  ; 
a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  fibility  and  influence, — '  in  M'hom,^ 
says  Mr.  Barham,  in  reference  to  his  acrimoniousness  of  charjic- 
ter,  ‘  the  whole  herd  of  monks  M  as  personified.'  This  person 
now  cited  Reuchlin  before  the  Court  of  Inquisition  at  Mentz, 
(1513).  Reuchlin  declined  Ilochstraten  as  a  judge,  inasmuch 
as^  he  Mas  his  personal  enemy  and  not  his  provincial;  the  elector  of 
Mentz  interposed  to  stay  the  proceedings,  and  Reuchlin  appealed 
to  the  new  pope,  Leo  X.,  who  delegated  the  investigation  of  the 
matter  to  the  bishop  of  Spires.  Notwithst finding  this  appeal, 
hoMcver,  and  the  electoral  interference,  Ilochstraten  aiul  his 
theological  brethren  of  Cologne,  proceeded  to  condemn  and  pub¬ 
licly  burn  the  Mritiiigs  of  Reuchlin,  as  *  offensive,  dangerous  to 
religion,  and  savouring  of  heresy and  to  heighten  the  infamy, 
they  obtained  from  the  theological  faculties  of  several  cities  and 
toM  iis,  and  from  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris,  an  approval  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  This  triumph,  hoMcvcr,  wfis  but  short.  The  bishop  of 
Spires  decided  summai’ily  in  hivour  of  Reuchlin,  and  Ilochstm- 
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ten  was  condemned  in  the  costs  of  process  (1514).  Hoclistra- 
ten  and  Ins  followers  paid  no  attention  to  this  verdict,  but  , 
quite  despised  the  papal  decision  through  the  bishop ;  llcuclilin 
therefore  agjiin  referred  his  suit  to  the  Roman  see,  and  the  cause  ; 
was  now  entrusted  by  Leo  to  Dominicus  Orimani,  a  trut]i-lo\ing 
and  liberal  minded ‘man.  He  (on  the  8th  June,  1514),  sum-  f 
moned  both  Hochstraten  and  Reuchlin  to  Rome;  the  latter  had  , 
the  privilege  of  not  appearing  personally,  but  sending  a  procu- 
rotor the  former,  amply  furnished  with  money,  proceeded  to 
tliat  capital.  In  the  meantime,  every  means  was  employed  by  | 
the  Dominicans  to  secure  a  victory.  To  Grimaiii,  was  now 
added  as  a  second  judge,  the  Cardinal  de  St.  Eusebio.  And 
w  Idle  the  process  was  going  on  in  Rome,  the  Cologiiese  were  . 
very  abusive  tow  ards  Grimani,  and  publicly  declared,  ^  that  if 
thc‘ matter  were  not  decided  in  their  favour,  they  would  revolt  f 

from  the  pope,  and  create  a  new  schism ;  others  despised  the  'm 

|H)pe’s  sentence,  and  w^ere  of  opinion  that  it  little  signified  what 
lie  dctcriniiied,  for  the  church  consisted  of  themselves  only,  and  "  C 
the  t)ope  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  pope  if  they  did  not  S 

agree  to  it.'  In  Rome,  they  made  every  use  of  bribes  and  in-  J 

timidation ;  and  at  length  Leo  w  as  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  i  1 
complete  commission  for  the  decision  of  this  important  matter,  |  -M 
amounting  to  about  eighteen  members.  After  severjil  sittings,  4 
on  the  2nd  July,  1516,  a  written  vote,  accompanied  by  the  f 
reasons  for  the  decision,  w  as  required  from  each  judge,  and  here 
the  majority  of  voices  wjvs  for  Reuchlin,  and  Hochstraten  was  ^ 
pronounced  worthy  of  punishment.  M 

Fending  the  process  at  Rome,  the  obscurantes  in  Germany  ^ 
vented  their  malice,  and  essayed  to  promote  their  cause  by  cari-  * 
eatures  and  libels,  while  their  pulpits  rang  with  the  most  auda-  0 
eious  calumnies  against  their  nctim.  Meantime,  the  confederacy  |  ^ 
of  Reuchlinists,  (and  they  w  ere  pow  erful  and  talented),  w  ere  not  |  \ 
idle ;  for,  at  this  moment  appeared  a  most  tremendous  satire,  '  3 
under  the  title  of,  ‘  Epistola  Obscurorum  Vironim.'  Of  all  the 
works  of  the  Reuchlinists  none  obtained  so  much  attention, 
because  none  contained  so  striking  a  portraiture  of  the  w  hole 
life  and  conduct  of  these  obscurantes.  ‘  Never,'  savs  an  able 
cotcmiwrar}’,  ‘  were  unconscious  barbarism,  self-glorious  igno-  M 
ranee,  intolerant  stupidity,  and  sanctimonious  immorality,  so 
udicrously  delineated ;  never  did  delineation  less  betrav  the  9 
artincc  of  ndiculc.'  The  effect  was  prodigious.  The  persecution  1 
o  euchhn  was  converted  into  a  farce  ;  the  enemies  of  intellcc*  9 
ua  impro>  cment  were  annihilated  in  public  consideration ;  JV  m 
retorm  ni  the  German  universities  was  determined ;  and  it  was  M 
c'cn  ac  now  lodged  by  Luther's  friends  that  no.  writing  had  ^ 
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ooiitributcd  so  cflectusilly  to  tlic  downfall  of  the  papal  domi¬ 
nation.* 

Perhaps  no  anonymons  publication  of  note  was  ever  more  mis¬ 
understood  as  to  its  aim  and  drift  than  these  celebrated  letters, 
both  when  they  appeiu*ed,  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  So 
completely  did  they  hit  the  mark,  that  those  against  whom  the 
ridicule  was  levelled,  read  the  letters  as  the  genuine  product 
of  their  brethren,  and  even  hailed  the  publication  as  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  honour  of  scholasticism  and  monkeiy.  Several 
even  of  the  learned  scholars  and  satirists  of  England  have  noticed 
the  publication  M’ithout  any  suspicion  of  the  Im’king  JMomus ; — 
and  among  them,  besides  Michael  Maittaire,  who  published,  in 
1710,  the  most  elegant  edition  of  these  ‘  Epistolm’  that  has  yet 
apiicai’cd,  we  may  class  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  '  Tatlcr,^  Dr. 
Jortin  in  his  ^Lifc  of  Erasmus,^  and  another  late  accomplished 
author,  who  asserts  that  they  were  written  in  imitation  of  Arias 
Montanus's  version  of  the  Bible  (!)  ;  whcrcjis  that  learned 
Sjianiard  was  born  about  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  supposed 
parody  of  his  ^  Interpretatio  Literalis  V 

The  authorship  of  these  epistles  has  been  a  matter  of  as  much 
dispute  and  conjecture  as  the  drift  of  them  has  been  mistaken. 
No  question  perhaps  in  the  history  of  literature  has  been  more 
vju*iously  determined,  except  it  be  the  authorship  of  the  Letters 
of  J  unius.  The  *  Epistolue'  h.ave  been  regarded  as  the  work  of 
an  individual^ — of  a  few — and  of  many,  *  Suffice  it  to  say,^  in 
the  words  of  a  learned  w  riter  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  some 
twelve  years  ago,  ^  that  as  yet  there  has  been  adduced  no 
evidence  of  any  weight  to  establish  the  co-operation  of  other 
writers  in  these  letters  besides  Ulric  von  Ilutten  and  Rubianus 
Crotus ;  and  independent  of  the  general  presum jition  against 
an  extensive  partnership,  there  is  proof  sufficient  to  exclude 
many  of  the  most  likely  of  those  to  whom  the  work  has  been 
attributed, — in  particular,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  Erbanus. 

e  propose  to  shew’  that  Ilutten,  Erotus,  and  Buschius  are  the 
joint  authors ;  and  this,  in  regard  to  the  first  and  last  by  evi¬ 
dence  not  hitherto  discovered.^ 

Tlic  enemies  of  Reuchlin  not  finding  means  to  injure  him 
personally,  tried  another  plan  to  deprive  him  at  least  of  outward 
ri'pose.  They  found  an  opportunity  for  this  in  the  enmity  of 
Ihike  Ulrich  to  the  family  of  the  lluttcns,  and  especially  to 
I  Iric  von  Ilutten,  one  of  Reuchlin^s  staunchest  friends.  Stutt- 
gard  was  besieged  by  the  duke,  and  eventually  Reuchlin  with- 

*  ‘  Nescio,’  says  Justus  Juiias,  ‘  an  ullum  hujus  suculi  scriptum  sic  papistico 
n‘}riio  nocucrit,  siconinin  j)n])isti(‘a  ridicula  rcJdiderit,  ut  hsc  (ihsciirornin  Vinir- 
uni  hpisUdm,  qujc  omnia  niinimn,  maxima,  clcricorum  vitia  verterint  in  risum.* 

Kpist.  Anouymi  ad  Crotum. 
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(Irt'w  thoncc  to  Inj^oldstadt ;  hero  lie  lived  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Ki  k,  niid  jrave  lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lanj^iue-'es 
whereby  he  *,^ained  many  friends  to  Luther’s  cause.  Jn  a  short 
tiine  he  removed  to  Tiibinjreii,  ainl  taii^dit  for  the  second  time 
in  this  university.  Hut  sickness  at  his  j^reat  ajjc  j^ave  much 
misoii  to  fear  for  him.  He  continued  to  decline,  and  was 
oblijjed  to  retire  to  Stutt^wd,  where  he  died  of  the  .jaundice  in 
June,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Tlie  follow in^^  is  oin*  of 
the  expressive  ejutaphs  on  him  : — 

‘  Iiu  lvtn  luii'rmini  oriiliiin  nniisit  (uTinania  :  qnainh» 

HiMU'hliiius  siiporus  (morte  ffiviitt*)  potit.* 

p  Kiairlilin  soar  il  to  (oHrs  otnaial  tliroiu\ 

I  *ur  Cn.*riiiaii\  s  jj;ivat  I'vc  ot  lijrkt  was  ^onc.' 


Alt.  MI  The  Life  (tnd  Defence  of  the  Conduct  and  Principles  of  the  ve- 
ncrable  and  calumniated  Edmund  Eonner,  Hishop  of  London  in  the 
rupn  o  Ldu'ard  I/,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ^  in  which  is 

i  onst(t  rc(  t  le  r.s/  mode  of  ayain  ehanginy  the  religion  of  this  nation. 
Hy  u  1  raetanan  British  Critic.  Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
^ccly  c\  Burnside.  Svo.  jip.  382. 

defined  to  be,  Philosophy  teaching  bv  exam- 
’  to  Cliurcl,  history,  then  tlic 

11  M't  Ilf  I  "  **  ''**  'V'  •'  t‘*  liitied  :  (or  there  never  nils  siirli 

which  fc  of  the  Churcli, 

•u  m  .  ‘‘‘’"“'"ft  Cnneii.les, 

e  .  .'h  ,rf-  I  I'oen  plain 

nu  ntous  lesson  of  historv  tl*  t 

nil  nations  have  nm  ‘  ’  *  'ti'i'li  estahlishnients  tlirou^h 

‘  I’"''”- 

lu’vereouhl  nronio  c  ,I  ‘^‘'‘•l<'sin.st.eal  rnlers-that  they 

mote  the  cause  of  ChriNt’^'^  >r"*  nn<I  never  w  ill  pro- 

nnirtal  souls  for  whii-h  t  • 'c"""’  ■'‘pifitnal  ffood  of  im- 

s'arilv  lead  as  thev  h  ivi'**’  "*  '"tended,  bnt  intist  ncces- 

trnth.the^  i'p  e,  ,  to  tlm  eorrnption  of 

I‘  '  The  mass  of  tnankind 
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tliink  that  rclifrioii  is  essential  to  their  ha])piness  individually, 
as  well  as  to  the  jrood  order  of  society ;  and  yet  they  cannot 
believe,  that  it  has  told  enough  upon  hnnian  nature  to  aceoni- 
])lish  its  divine  behest  without  the  reinforcenicnt  of  eivil  power; 
that  is,  it  cannot  work  adeipiately  by  reason,  love,  and  truth, 
but  must  be  backed  by  the  truncheon,  mace,  and  sword ;  or 
else,  |)oor  feeble  thin;r,  it  would  be  trodden  in  the  dust.  Some 
allowance,  however,  may  be  made  for  these  short-si;;hted  and 
cart  hi  V  notions  of  a  divine  institution,  on  the  score  of  early 
habit  and  respect  for  ancestors.  Some  people  love  the  convenience 
of  arravin;;  themselves  in  ready-made  clothes,  and  entering? 
ready-furnished  lod^in^s;  for  thoii;:h  neither  may  be  (piite  the 
tiling,  yet  to  busy  pcoi)le  they  save  a  wt)rld  of  trouble,  and  to^ 
those  who  do  not  calculate,  they  may  seem  to  have  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  cheapness.  Philosophy,  lu'wever,  appears  to  be 
turning;  over  a  new  leaf.  She  has  enlisted  a  few  superior 
teachers  of  late,  and  raised  a  new  school  for  chnrcli  history, 
which  has  wonderfully  sharpened  the  wits  of  the  old  scholars, 
and  made  not  a  few  of  them  play  truant  to  their  old  instructors. 
The  schoolmaster  is  indeed  abroad,  and  the  genuine  lessons  of 
philosophy  are  bceomin*^  the  order  of  the  day.  Free-tradeaptation 
.  is  (loin;;  much  to  sho>v  the  mischiefs  of  huckstering  lej^islation  in 
the  temporal  welfare  of  nations ;  and  the  standard  of  freedom 
for  the  Church  of  ('hrist  has  been  erected,  not  by  the  regular 
leaders  aj];ainst  establishments,  but  by  a  rebellions  party  of  the 
old-sehool  men,  whose  revolution,  thonjjch  conducted  apart,  will 
and  must,  inevitably,  and  before  Ion",  lead  to  the  defence,  in 
theory,  of  that  which  they  have  iidoptcd  in  practice.  Philosojdiy 
is,  indeed,  now'  t(‘achin"  by  example,  and  her  lessons,  thou"h 
slowly  and  doubtinjxlv  admitted,  will  assuredly  prevail.  It  is 
only  a  (picstion  of  time.  The  p’eat  lesson  must  not  be  expected 
to  commend  itself  intnitivelv,  and  all  at  once.  Patience  must 
be  exercised  by  the  teachers,  for  cratntniiff/  will  do  no  fjood  in 
this  school ;  it  has  done  much  harm  in  all  others,  lad  the  dis- 
cipl(‘s  well  digest  the  lirst  elements  of  church  history;  and  if 
they  be  carefully  and  "radually  led  to  the  higher  lessons  of  the 
;rr(‘at  lnterj)reter,  they  will  be  the  better  able  to  comprehend 
them  fnlly,  hold  them  tirmly,  and  propagate  them  extensively. 

1'he  present  volume,  which  is  history  written  satirically,  as 
might  be  guessed  from  the  title,  and  discovered  upon  the  j)ernsal 
of  a  few  pages,  is  a  very  fair  hit  at  the  Pnseyite  faction,  though 
it  will  not  be  severely  felt,  sinee  they  openly  aj)plaud,  and,  as 
tar  as  their  advocacy  extends,  maintain  the  principles  of  that 
proud  and  cruel  prelate,  named  on  the  title-])agc.  The  vein  of 
satin'  is  not  v(*rv  dec]),  nor  very  rich.  It  may  raise  a  smile  (k*- 
casioually  at  the  idc'a  (»f  apj)lauding  the  enormities  in  conduct, 
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and  frivolities  in  opinion,  for  which  tlic  Hishop  contended  against 
the  civil  authorities  of  his  time;  but  the  subject  is  altojijcthcr, 
and  throii^rliout,  t(M>  ;rrave,  and  trc'atcd  in  too  literal  a  inanuer, 
to  admit  a  single  hearty  laujjh.  'fhe  Puseyites,  as  personified 
by  the  author,  defending  Ihmner’s  cliaraetcr,  exi)laiuin<;  his 
H4*ntinients,  andrunnin;^  a  parallel  between  them  and  their  own^ 
cannot  fairly  complain,  while  all  those  who  arc  satisfied  with 
the  ('hurch  as  it  is,  may  probably  eou{j:ratulatc  themselves  that 
the  writ(T  has  done  somethiuj?  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirit,  and  clieck 
t  h(*monster-powe?*,  that  threatensto  transform  the  reli^ionof  these 
n'alms.  Ihit  the  rldimluin  acri  becomes  utterly  powerless  where 
tliciv  is  a  full,  open,  and  explicit  adoption  of  such  sentiments  as 
the  ‘  bloody  Homier’  upheld,  llis  fearless  and  determined  advo. 
cacy  of  them  in  times  when  they  were  not  in  full  favour  at  the 
court,  no  less  than  his  carrying  them  out  to  their  natural  con- 
s(*(pieuces  when  they  were,  ])rove  at  least  the  consistency  of  the 
man,  and  render  him  an  object  of  veneration  to  those  who  look 
more  at  the  true  churchman  than  at  the  true  Christian,  or 
whose  standard  of  the  latter  lies  in  the  former.  The  conflict  in 
which  Bonner  en^a;,Td  was  the  old  cause  of  the  cliureh’s  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  state,  lu  his  fall  the  state  triumphed,  and  has 
kept  its  power  ever  since,  with  no  inconsiderable  increase 
tluTcof,  as  time  has  rolled  on.  Hut  the  great  fjucstion,  tlicii, 
as  between  chnreh  and  state,  was  far  less  a  (picstion  of  princi¬ 
ples  than  of  dominion.  The  state  gained  the  supremacy  wliicli 
the  (hurch  lost  at  the  Keformatioii,  and  the  chnrch  now'  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  regain  its  supremacy,  if  the  issue  depended  upon  senti¬ 
ment,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  tlic  Ihiscvites  or  Honnerites 
would  win  the  day,  and  again  be  in  the  ascendant.  Idiose  who 
c*ar(‘  anything  for  Protestant  principles,  or  even  understand 
t  u  m,  an  pitiably  outnumbered  by  those  who  care  for  opposite 
sentiniouts,  and  those  who  care  for  none,  so  long  as  the v  can 
"»terests.  So  that,  after  all,  the  chief  securitv 
c  .♦  cause  lies  not  in  numerical  strength;  but, 

*V‘^**ly  principles  and  spiritual  vigour  of  those  w  ho 
u  ’  soeondly,  in  the  feeling  of  self-interest 

\\v\cv  iintV\^  expected  to  entertain  for  its  own  sujirc- 

eiuiiiMi  rf  should  come  a  prince  weak  cnoiigli,  false 

of  the  elmr  prostrate  his  intellect  at  the  feet 

extent  in  thp  1  w  bving  and  lasting  securitv,  to  some 

is  “  t  i  the  latter 

1'he  eiitirn\"*^T?*.V  ‘r'  •''eeuleiit  or  casualty  of  time, 
ceive  tint  ‘•'rmd  i^**^^"*  the  dulness  of  the  people  to  per- 
nmst  •dwivs'u  '-‘I  *\'"^‘'^.'’~that  establislicd  churches 

iu^t  as  the*  snirir  "i*  i"'  "'M>»’emacy  with  the  civil  i)ower, 

spiMts  o|  (veh  siast.es  rise  or  fall  in  the  assertion  of 


.i:. 
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tliese  rights.  TliiMiucstion  of  the  cliurcli's  independence  is  one 
that  inav  he  safely  atlinncd,  m  hen  it  is  taken  in  its  full  and  true 
latitude  of  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals;  but  never  when  it 
seeks  jdlianee  with  the  state  for  the  former,  but  reserves  to 
itself  the  latter.  The  theory  of  our  Scottish  friends  of  the  free 
ehurch  is  precisely  this  :  essentially,  it  is  the  highest  assertion  of 
(•hurch  principles  ecpially  with  the  Ihiseyites  and  Honnerites, 
and  in  the  eye  of  philosophy  it  is  equally  absurd  in  itself,  and 
i'ontrary  to  all  the  lessons  of  history,  'fhere  can  be  no  safe 
union  (If  ehurch  and  state  that  shall  leave  the  ehnreh  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  make  the  state  its  paymaster  and  taxgatiu'rer.  Hettc^r 
for  tlic  nation  were  the  most  abject  vassalage  of  the  clergy,  like 
that  of  Kngland,  where  they  dare  not  move  a  i)in  nor  stretch  a 
cord  without  authority  of  state,  than  such  an  indc])(Midence  as 
sonic  imm  dream  of  who  stand,  in  point  of  doctrine,  at  tlie  wide 
('\trcmcs  of  rigid  presbyterianism  and  thorough  po[>cry.  The 
lhis(*vitcs  claim  the  independence  of  the  church,  winch  means 
nothing  but  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  their  indefea- 
sihle  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own  (the  people), 
just  as  the  lords  of  the  soil  assert  the  same  right  to  do  what  they 
will  with  the  earth.  Suppose  their  claim  granted,  and  we  should 
see  the  religion  of  England  instantly  changed.  They  arc  not  at 
all  reserved  in  this  part  of  their  teaching,  whatever  they  are  as 
to  the  cross  of  Ohrist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  clergy, 
now  in  a  state  of  secession,  have  forced  themselves  into  their 
jnvsent  position,  because  the  state  would  not  concede  their  in- 
dcpciideiKje.  It  happens  that  the  party  are  the  true  orthodox 
or  cvangelicar;  but  the  concession  of  independence,  it  once  made, 
would  not  be  made  to  them  as  such,  but  must  be  made  to  the 
whole  church  as  a  body — in  which,  though  there  is  now  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  that  class,  yet  it  has  not  been  attaiiu'd  many  years,  and 
it  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  a  single  generation  ;  their  o])ponents 
were  long  in  the  ascendant,  and  might  be  again,  and  were  that 
to  happen  while  the  church  ])Osscssed  a  complete  indejiendence  ot 
the  state*,  the  evangelicals  might  all  be  ejected,  or  means  might 
he  used  to  keep  out  all  successors  to  their  principles;  or  ind(‘ed 
the  ])rineiples  might  be  fixed  at  any  standard  the  dominant  ^larty 
might  think  right.  AVe  cannot  even  see  how  they  could  then 
he  prevented,  if  so  it  should  even  please  them,  from  unprotes- 
tautizing  even  the  presbyterian  ehurcjh  of  Scotland,  or  of  assimi¬ 
lating  it  to  thesocinian  and  semi-infidel  establishment  offieneva. 
Hut  apart  from  those  mischiefs  that  might  r(‘sult  from  the  entire 
independence  of  the  northern  establishment,  we  could  never 
cons(‘ut  even  to  make  the  seleetest  body  of  clergy  in  all  Chris¬ 
tendom,  were  they  all  Chalmerses,  and  Candlishes,  and  (’unning- 
hanis,  a  free  church,  in  their  own  sense  of  the  term,  [laid  by  the 
voi..  \v.  n 
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state  out  of  national  property,  and  hacked  by  the  ci\il  poucr  in 
the  execution  of  their  spiritual  Icjdslation.  They  Avould  be,  and 
could  not  help  bciuj,%  a  persecuting  church.  WY;  are  not  sure 
that  they  would  not  then  invoke  the  dormant  spirit  (>t  their  ex- 
isting  standards,  and  call  u|>on  the  magistrate  to  extir|)ate  false 
doctrine  and  heresy  out  of  the  land.  We  would  not  suspect  the 
present  leaders  of  any  such  intention,  but  with  such  indepcii. 
deuce  as  they  claim,  there  could  be  no  security  to  the  national 
lilKTtv  against  the  fullest  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  when- 
ever  it  had  shaken  olf  the  shackle,  and  made  the  state  its  minister 
instead  of  its  ruler.  A  warm  sun  brings  strange  and  noxious 
creatures  into  existence.  Those  who,  a  fe^v  years  ago,  impri¬ 
soned  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  for  not  paying  the  church  dues, 
might  just  JUS  rcirsonably  incarcerate  the  same  citizens  for  sjicak- 
ing  or  writing  to  the  disparagement  of  the  church  and  its  clerg}*. 

Hut  not  to  overlook  the  volume  before  us.  Our  readers  will 
understand,  that  it  is  intended  hereby  to  place  the  present  Jipos- 
tacy  in  the  church  of  England  in  the  light  of  Eonnerism.  And 
in  order  to  do  this,  the  strong  parts  of  the  bishop’s  cliaiMctcr, 
and  the  enormities  of  his  public  life,  arc  brought  jirctty  fully  to 
bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  tracts,  reviews  and  treatises  of 
the  now  ])arty.  The  cloven  foot  is  sutHcicntly  rcvcidcd,  and  the  * 
friends  ui'  the  Bible,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  evangelical  reli¬ 
gion  may  congnitulatc  themselves  that  the  state  is  still  supreme  * 
over  the  church,  and  is  not  at  present  likely  to  change  phices 
w  ith  it.  The  worthy  author  must,  how’cvcr,  allow  us  to  observe, 
tluit  as  the  connexion  still  exists,  by  which  the  two  parties  have 
long  been  plji\  ing  at  sec-saw,  one  up  and  the  other  down,  as 
they  were  enabled  alternately  to  put  forth  superior  strength  for 
the  time  being;  and  as  by  his  own  showing  there  exists,  even  at 
this  moment,  no  vjdid  security  for  their  continuing  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  relative  positions  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  imminent 
daugiT  ot  a  change — whether  the  true  philosophy  docs  not  here 
teach  us  by  example,  that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  destroy 
this  strange  kind  of  church-Jind-state  plaything,  this  expensive 
see-saw.  Her  Mjijesty  would  not  be  a  whit  less  ji  Christijin,  and 
might  be  still  more  a  (piccn,  if  she  and  her  heirs  ceased  to  be 
the  hejwl  of  the  church,  and  were  exclusively  the  head  of  the 
nation.  Ihcre  woiild  jit  least  be  then  no  more  danger  of  her 
)en>ming  the  tail  ot  thj\t  w  Inch  now  grudginglv  and  unfciithfiiU'* 

Ihe  dechcjition  to  the  volume,  which  is  jiddressed  to  the 
Bishop  ot  Umdoii,  will  show'  our  readers  the  bearing  of  the  sjir- 

casm,  and  give  them  an  Jideipiatc  insight  into  the  author’s 
manner. 

•  My  preMiine  ti.  dedicate  the  following  pages  te  your  I^)rd- 
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s]»ip,  without  previously  soliciting  i)cnnission  to  do  so ;  because  1  niu 
most  anxious  to  obtain  the  favour,  approbation,  and  patronajj^e  of  your 
lordship,  to  tlie  opinions  and  labours  of  the  '  Tractarian  llritish  Critics/ 
Ncarlv  ten  vears  have  elapsed,  since  1  and  my  hrelhren,  lamentinp^  the 
sad  condition  to  which  the  church  was  reduced,  by  the  detestable  ultra 
])rotestants  of  the  day,  resolved  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  pristine  rc- 
piril  to  external  religion,  to  direct  j)ublic  attention  to  the  ancient  obser¬ 
vances  of  the  ])rimitive  churches,  to  re-set  the  limb  of  the  Reformation, 
to  back  nearer  to  Rome,  thoup^h  without  submitt inp^  to  the  ])apal  supre- 
maev  altop^ethcr,  or  fully  embracing  the  articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
T/ie  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  for  our  deeiding  how  far  we  shall  go ;  but  we 
have  resolved  to  commence  our  progress  back  to  Rome,  by  adopting  the 
principles  of  Ronner  and  Gardiner,  and  many  other  eminent  prelates, 
who  opposed  the  ])resent  ])raycr-book  of  the  church,  the  second  scr\'icc 
hook  of  King  Edward,  on  account  of  the  omissions  which  render  it  dis¬ 
similar  to  the  venerable  liturgies  of  aiditpiity.  We  have  begun  to  w’age 
war  with  our  Prayer  Rook,  because  it  has  omitted  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  doctrine  of  an  actual  and  indetinahle  sacrifice  in  the  Kucharist,  the 
use  of  altars,  the  exorcism  of  the  devil  from  the  infant  in  ha])tism,  and 
the  use  of  the  chrism  in  the  same  sacred  ceremony.  1  have  pointed  out 
the  miserable  state  of  the  Prayer  Rook  in  these  respects,  in  my  Tracts 
and  Reviews  ;  and  1  have  considered  in  my  survey  of  the  conduct  of 
Ronner,  during  the  reign  of  the  pious  Mary,  the  best  mode  of  once  more 
changing  the  religion  of  the  country.  The  venerable  Ronner,  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  ])redccessor  in  the  Sec  of  London,  was  most  anxious  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  present  Prayer  Rook,  to  do  away  communion  tables, 
to  restore  altars,  candles,  vestments  and  ceremonies,  which  our  wretched 
ultra  Protestant  innovators,  I  will  not  call  them  Reformers,  abolished  and 
destroyed.  (?)  He  was  anxious  to  restore  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  actual 
Sacrifice,  and  the  Holy  Canon  of  the  Mass.  All  these  things,  I  and  my 
brethren  are  eagerly  desirous  to  restore.  In  all  these  points  we  agree 
with  the  venerable  Ronner.  Whether  it  he,  that  the  name  of  Ronner  is 
odious  to  your  lordship’s  e])i6copal  brethren,  or  that  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  second  our  useful  and  reasonable  projects,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
so  it  is,  that,  in  carrying  out  our  plans,  we  have  found  ourselves  opposed 
and  thwarted  by  many,  from  whom  we  more  particularly  anticipated  pro¬ 
tection  and  defence.  Anxious  as  w  e  have  been  on  all  occasions  to  declare 
our  veneration  for  the  bishops  of  our  church,  to  defer  to  their  office,  to 
declare  them  to  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  the  representatives 
of  Christ ;  we  have  not  found  one  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  has 
ventured  to  become  our  partizan,  supporter  or  friend.  (?)  One  wise  American 
bishop  alone,  is  said  to  be  the  only  e])iscopal  upholder  of  our  projected 
changes,  and  our  proposed  schemes  of  good.  In  these  afflicting  circum¬ 
stances,  I  havethought  it  advisable  to  endeavour  toobt.ain, by onehold  effort 
the  countenance  of  the  successor  of  the  apostoliojd  Ronner,  in  the  See  of 
London, andtosolicit  his  Ctindid  consideration  of  ourefforts.  Though  your 
lordshij),  c(pially  with  Ronner,  is  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  your  lord- 
ship  u^  to  this  time,  resembles  that  illustrious  anti-i)rotestant,  neither  in 
principles,  temper,  severity,  zeal,  nor  cnergw  ^  on  liave  been  contented 
'vith  the  ])aticnt  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  without 
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innovation  or  change.  You  have  taught  its  iloctnnes.  without  quahtying 
or  doubting  them.  You  have  proposed  no  novel  opinions,  whether  by 
reviving  those  that  are  obsolete,  or  introducing  those  that  are  (u'ere) 
unknown  More.  (?)  You  have  withheld  your  express  condemnation,  how- 
ever,  from  us,  thouirh  voii  have  not  iniblicly  approved  of  us.  Permit 
me  then,  mv  lord,  to  beg  you  to  read  our  tracts,  to  study  our  reviews, 
to  ponder  the  pages  of  Fronde,  our  great  hierophant,  and  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  revival  of  the  primitive  customs,  practices,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  llie  purer  aires  of  antiquity.  If  your  lordship  savs  that  you  are 
sutistied  with  the  church  as  it  is,  and  demand  by  what  criteria  you  may 
form  your  conclusions  of  the  ex|H'(liency  and  utility'  of  the  customs  and 
doctrines  we  pro|)ose  to  revive ;  1  im])lore  your  lordship  not  to  be  still 
guilty  of  the  ultra- Protestantism  which  is  contented  with  what  is  called 
the  Kefonnation  ;  and  never  with  the  miserable  ultra- Protestant  to  seek 
to  know  the  ex|>eiiiency  or  the  utility  only  of  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  cere- 
monv,  or  ordinance.  1  bog  vour  lordship  to  consider  with  us,  not 
whether  it  1)0  useful  or  expedient,  but  whether  it  be  ancient,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  antiipiity  and  tradition. — whether  it  be  sanctioned  by  that  one 
l)eloved  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinen*^is — ‘  Quod  semper,  (]uo(i  ah  omnibus,  quod 
ubique*  If  we  can  prove  that  any  custom  w’as  engrafted  upon  the  four 
earliest  liturgies  of  the  church,  and  was  thus  ado])ted  al way’s,  by  all 
|>eople,  juul  even’where  ;  then,  1  tru^t,  your  lordship  w  ill  agree  with  me, 
that  such  custom,  whether  it  he  useful  and  expedient  or  not,  is  of  apostolic 
origin,  and,  therefore,  it  ouqht  to  be  retained  in  all  the  churches  throuyh- 
out  Enyland.' — pp.  13 — 17. 


We  confess  wo  scarcely  know  what  place  to  Jissign  the  author 
nnioiig  the  heterogeneous  body  which  he  calls  his  church,  lie 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  evangelicals, but  if  so,  his  coinplinicnts 
to  the  llishop  of  London  have  been  misplaced,  and  his  eyes  must 
have  been  somewhat  more  opened,  both  in  illumination  and  as¬ 
tonishment,  since  he  wrote  liis  book.  His  satirical  lament  also, 
that  none  of  the  bishops  have  patronized,  or  favoured  the  anti- 
protcslant  party,  is  scarcely  correct  ;  i\n'  many  have,  more  or  less, 
ajiprovetl ;  while  a  lew,  and  but  a  few,  have  goiietlie  courageous 
length  ot  a  thorough  and  hearty  condemnation.  Is  it  the  timi- 
ility  the  bishops  that  keeps  them  back?  Is  it  a  want  of 
harmony'  among  themselves.'  Or  is  it  a  couseiousiu^ss  of  the 


real  predicament  in  which  the  Puseyites  have  placed  tlieiii  ? 
I  he  public  have  long  looked  for  some  thorom’^hlv  Protestant 


and  thoroughly  Scriptural  denunciation  of  the  entire  .system 
trom  the  heads  of  authority — a  remedv  w  hich  shall  reach  the  evd, 
iind  li  t  the  y  ounger  clergy  know  w  hat  their  diocesans  believe.  Hut 
none  ;qqR*ars,  yet  the  plague  spreads,  and  the  few’ and  feeble  and 
partial  rebukes  rather  embolden  than  repress  the  leaders.  This 
proMs,  th.it  tlie  church  as  a  .svstem  is  utterly  inetlicicnt  even  to 


pn  SI  iM  I  rotestantism  in  the  nation.  A  very’  tame  and  pointless 
p.otist,  originating  w  ith  private  individuals,  has  been  announced 
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ns  siirned  by  about  two  thousand  clor^y,  but  there  are  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  who,  by  their  refusal,  have  indicated 
their  adliesioii  to,  or  their  eomplaeeuey  in,  the  new  system. 
l)oes  not  this  shew  that  tlie  Church  of  Euj^land  is  far  gone 
towards  Uomauism  ?  Does  it  not  equally  show  every  candid 
Protestant,  that  our  establishment  is  corrui)tinfr  truth  and  reli- 
jiion  at  the  fountain  head — that  the  j^reatest  peril  to  the  "ospel 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  establishment — and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  forced  upon  tlie  consideration  of  the  people — ouj^ht  not 
the  establishment  to  be  put  down — as  a  ])est  to  the  country,  an 
iiiquHlimeut  to  pure  relii^ion,  and  as  threatening  ruin  to  the 
lilierties,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  llritish  nation? 


Art.  \  111.  \.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Regivm  Donum  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Grant  to  Poor  Dissenting  Ministers  of  Pngland  and  ales, 
u'ith  a  Vindication  of  the  Histributors  and  Recipients  from  the  charge 
of  Political  Subserviency,  lly  Ihoiims  Rees,  L.L.O.,  F.S.A.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Longman. 

2.  liri(f  Statement  of  the  Regium  Donum  and  Parliament at-y  Grant  to 

Poor  Dissenting  Ministers.  Hy  the  Trustees. 

3.  Return  of  the  S'aines  of  the  Committee  by  whom  the  Parliamentary 
Grants  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  have  been  distributed,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  apportioned.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  March  17,  1837. 

4.  Regium  Donum  :  a  Legislative  Endowment  for  the  Priesthood,  and 
the  Duty  of  Protestant  Nonconformists.  Ry  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Massie. 
Manchester:  Prentice  &  CathralL* 


The  church  (picstion  is  evidently  destined  to  become  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  Numerous  eircumstiniees  have  contributed  to 
this,  and  are  still  ojicrating  with  daily  augmenting  force.  To 
whatever  ipiarter  of  the  empire  we  look,  the  same  conviction  is 

*  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Rees  to  state  that  we  are  indehte<l  to  his  courtesy  for 
the  tirst  three  panqdilets  placed  at  the  head  of  this  artiele.  Having  failed 
in  our  efforts  to  procure  them  elsew  here,  w  e  addressed  a  note  to  him,  stating 
our  ohject,  and  asking  if  he  coidd  furnish  us  with  copies.  To  this  com  ■ 
luuuicatiou  we  received  a  ]>rom])t  reply,  in  which,  with  the  urbanity  so 
eharaeteristlc  of  the  writer,  he  hamlsomely  complied  with  our  re(piest. 
‘.My  own  opinion,’  says  Dr.  Rees,  ‘as  to  the  grant  is  unaltered.  Rut 
1  Iiave  no  ohjection  to  any  fair  discussion  as  to  its  principles,  or  its  adini* 
lustration,  and  will  willingly  furnish  the  assistance  1  may  be  able,  to  have 
even  thing  accurately  known  as  to  its  historv.’  AVere  we  otherwise  <lisposed 
to  nululgc  in  persounl  and  acrimonious  reflections,  the  evil  spirit  would  he 
e.xorcised  by  the  eandid  and  handsome  stvle  of  this  communication. 
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foreetl  upon  us.  The  streiij^th  and  of  the  Scottish  kirk 

liave  iMisM'd  away,  the  luonstrous  ciionnity  of  the  Irish  establish- 
iiicMit  is  now  admitted  by  every  impartial  man  in  the  empire, 

M  ales  repudiates  and  abhors  her  hierarchy,  and  throughout  the 
leiij^th  imd  breadth  of  Enjrland  the  uttcraucc  of  dissatisfaction 
is  daily  becoming  more  emphatic  and  audible.  Our  states- 
meu  arc  stronj'ly  disinclined  to  look  these  tacts  in  the  lace, 
'rhey  alfect  to  doubt,  they  even  venture  to  deny  them,  and  when 
the  notoriety  of  the  CJise  renders  this  no  longer  possible,  they 
endeavour  to  divert  public  attention  by  absurd  iialliatives,  which 
onlv  sene  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Ignorant  ot  the  character, 
auii  incapable  of  rightly  estimating  the  force  of  the  causes 
which  an^  operating,  they  hasten  on  the  progress  of  events  by 
the  very  means  which  they  employ  to  arrest  it.  It  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  mere  ])olitician8  should 
be  peqilexed  by  the  o|H'nition  of  religious  influences.  It  has 
always  been  so ;  and  the  distraction  and  national  injury  hence 
ensuing  will  continue  until  statesmen  learn  that  the  domain 
4)f  conscience — the  province  of  religion — is  too  sacred  an  enclo¬ 
sure  for  their  intrusion,  l^hev  arc  slow  to  receive  this  lesson, 
and  it  would  be  surprising  were  it  otherwise.  The  contronl  of 
the  religious  faith  of  a  nation  is  too  flattoi’ing  to  human  pride, 
and  tiM)  favoundilc  to  the  despotic  tendencies  of  rulers  to  be 
easily  relinquished.  Could  it  once  be  effected, — and  on  the  theory 
of  our  op|)oncnts  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  ought  to  he 
aimed  at, — freedom  of  thought  would  be  unknown,  the  more 
generous  sympathies  of  our  natiu’c  would  be  extinguished, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come  would  be  employed  to  con¬ 
firm  and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  tyranny  on  cartli.  ^loreovcr, 
the  present  state  of  things  has  existed  for  centuries.  Our  states¬ 
men  have  been  familiar  with  it  from  their  infancy ;  they  have 
been  taught  to  regard  it  as  part  of  Christianity,  yea,  to  cherish 
it  as  the  only  part  which  has  claims  on  their  support,  or  for 
which  it  becomes  them  to  care. 

Ueluctant  however  as  they  are  to  address  themselves  to 
the  honest  and  fearless  consideration  of  the  facts  of  this  case, 
they  cannot  avoid  them.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  them,  and 
though  we  atlect  not  prophecy,  we  venture  to  sav  that  from  this 
net'cssity  they  will  not  be  able  to  escape.  The  character  of  the 
nun  cment  to  which  we  advert,  the  deep  and  settled  conviction 
out  of  nhich  it  has  grown,  the  vast  multitudes  who  arc  taking 
pait  in  it,  the  ch?ar  yet  f(»rcible  apprehensions  of  duty  under 
hIucIi  the\  JU't,  and  the  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  (lod, 
and  of  lender  pity  for  the  souls  of  men  which  impels  them  ou- 
nnu  ,  all  constitute  a  c;ise  as  distinct  from  the  combinations  of 
part\  or  the  intrigues  of  faction  as  light  is  dissimilar  from  dark- 
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Dcss,  The  ordinary  rules  of  political  management  are  inappli* 
eal)le  to  this  case,  M'hicli  stands  isolated  from  all  others,  and 
must  be  judged  of  and  be  legislated  for  on  vastly  ditferent  prin¬ 
ciples.  \Vc  Jire  converging  towards  a  struggle,  not  of  parties, 
but  of  principles ;  not  of  passions,  but  of  s^ystems.  Coercion  and 
voluntaryism,  human  authority  and  inspired  truth,  are  coming 
into  close  and  deadly  conflict,  and  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
are  suspended  the  best  hopes  of  the  human  family.  Could  we 
doubt  what  that  issue  will  be,  a  djirk  shadow  would  bo  thrown 
across  our  j)ath,  the  future  would  lose  its  radianee,  and  the  hope 
and  glory  of  our  world  >vould  pass  away. 

In  this  approaching  struggle  much  Mill  depend,  under  (rod, 
on  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  the  true  conser- 
vators  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  amongst  whom  the  neglected 
doctrines  of  the  churches  spirituality  and  genuine  independence 
have  found  refuge.  Upon  them  it  Inis  hitherto  devolved  to  de¬ 
fend  and  expound  these  great  truths,  and  on  their  energy  and 
self-consecration  our  hope  of  seeing  their  practical  adoption 
mainly  relies.  Help  may  be  drawn  from  other  quarters, — the 
indolent,  the  timid,  the  lukcuarm  amongst  ourselves  may  be 
stimulated  bv  tlic  activity  and  zeal  of  new  allies,  but  it  is  to  the 
deseendants  of  the  ])uritans,  the  representatives  of  those  who,  in 
evil  days,  and  with  defective  knowledge,  stood  up  manfully  in 
the  siglit  of  the  nation  to  contend  for  their  own  religions  free¬ 
dom,  that  wc  look  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  holy  war¬ 
fare.  Their  principles  and  past  liistory,  the  sufferings  of  their 
fathers,  their  om  n  reiterated  professions,  their  recent  training  in 
tlie  Mork  of  evangelization,  and  their  growing  sense  of  religious 
M  rong  done  to  the  souls  of  men  by  the  hierarchy  of  this  realm, 
all  commit  them  to  the  enterprize,  and  qualify  them  for  it. 

In  proportion  to  this  conyiction  is  the  solicitude  we  feel  that 
the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  should  be  thoroughly  furnished 
for  the  M'ork  uhich  devolves  upon  them.  Firmly  attached  as 
M  c  are  to  their  principles,  wc  have  never  been  amongst  those  who 
deem  them  faultless.  To  flatter  is  no  proof  of  friendship,  and 
to  pretend  that  there  arc  not  amongst  ourselves  many  things 
which  need  correction — nay,  which  must  be  corrected  before  wc 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  work  wc  have  to  do — w  ould  be  to  dis¬ 
play  the  blind  spirit  of  partizanship  which  wc  condemn  in  our 
opponents,  and  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  contempt  of  all  judi¬ 
cious  men. 

c  arc  aware  of  the  disfavour  which  may  attach  to  a  frank 
and  candid  acknowdedgment  of  the  peccability  of  our  friends,  and 
of  the  ungenerous  use  which  may  be  made  of  our  admissions ; 
yet  wc  prefer  this  course  as  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other — 
tluMudy  one  in  fact  which  is  consistent  with  enlightcmcd attach 
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or  uith  the  lidelity  of  truth.  .Alany  evils  have  groM  n  out 
of  the  circiinistaiiees  of  disseut,  and  some  are  threatened  1)\  the 
new  organizations  Mhich  have  sprung  up  in  our  own  day.  To 
these  we  shall  freely  advert  from  time  to  time  as  they  present 
tlieinselves  to  our  views,  regardless  alike  of  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
the  iniseonstmetions  ot  the  prejudiced,  or  thctempoi«uv  cxultn- 
tion  of  short-sighted  foes.  AVe  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  deprecate  the  exposure  of  what  is  defective  amongst  our¬ 
selves,  who  would  have  nothing  adverted  to  but  what  is  excel¬ 
lent,  nothing  pointed  at  but  what  is  praiseworthy.  This  is  a 
mistaken  and  vicious  course,  whose  only  ettect  is  to  strengthen 
self-complacency,  and  to  jicrpctuatc  the  evils  under  which 
we  suffer.  To  keep  from  opponents  the  knowledge  of  our  ini- 
IHufections  may  gratify  our  self-love  and  pride,  but  the  best  way 
to  cfiect  their  correction  is,  fearlessly,  but  in  a  spirit  of  love,  to 
point  out  their  incompatiliility  with  the  genius  and  honour  of 
our  profession. 

At  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  grant  annually 
maile  l)y  parliament  to  ‘  poor  dissenting  ministers,^  in  doing  which 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  express,  with  all  personal  resjiect  to  the 
distributors,  our  sense  of  the  wrong  which  theV'  are  nnwittingly 
doing  to  the  dissenting  body.  As  it  has  frequently  happened  to 
us  to  express  opinions  in  advance  of  the  community  whose  eccle¬ 
siastical  princi[dcs  we  advocate,  we  are  glad,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  to  be  sustained  bv  their  all  but  universal  feeling.  The 
reception  of  this  grant  we  deem  both  discreditable  and  perni- 
cions,  inconsistent  with  our  solemn  and  deliberate  jirofessions, 
and  adapted  to  bring  our  principles  into  disrepute  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

'fhis  is  onr  strong  and  growing  conviction,  the  foundation  of 
which  we  have  examined  again  and  again.  Deeply  sensible  of 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  many  of  our  ministers,  we  have  l)ccn 
indlsjHised  to  adopt  a  conclusion  which  would  divert  from  them 
any  present  supply  ;  whilst  onr  knowledge  of  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  undertake  the  otlicc  of  distributing  the  fund,  and  our 
entire  confidence  in  their  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of 
\oluntarj  ism,  have  led  ns  to  mistrust  onr  own  judgment,  and 
to  doubt  whether  our  conclusion  has  not  been  moulded  by  some 
unn'cognizcd  influence.  These  circumstances  have  repeatedly 
induced  a  re -consideration  ot  the  case,  in  which  we  have  endca- 
loured  to  protect  ourselves  from  every  sinister  intiueuce,  and  to 
ascertain  uith  the  utmost  distinctness  the  truth  of  the  matter 
and  the  obligations  eonscquently  resting  on  us.  The  result  wc 
slndl  proceed  to  state,  w  ith  a  due  regard  to  what  is  owing  to  our 
pnnciple.s  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  uiupiestioned  integrity 
of  the  distributors  on  the  other. 
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It  would  lead  us  too  far  astray  from  our  immediate  object,  and 
be  incompatible  with  tlie  necessarily  brief  limits  of  the  present 
paper,  to  comprehend  in  onr  discussions  the  historical  details  of 
the  Irish  brancli  of  this  (tuestion.  AVe  shall  therefore  reserve 
the  Irish  R(\(/iutu  Donum  for  distinct  considenition,  simply  re- 
inarkinjr  as  we  |)ass  that  we  deem  its  principle  to  be  as  vicious, 
its  administration  more  objectionable,  and  its  intluence  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  more  pernicious  than  that  of  the  Enj^lish  j?rant. 

Money  j^rants  had  occasionally  been  made  to  non-conforminjj; 
ministers  i)y  former  monarchs,  and  it  is  ucccssar\'  that  this  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the 
men  who  consented  to  receive  the  jrift  of  Gcorjrc  1.  It  was 
no  new  fact  in  the  history  of  dissent,  but  merely  an  expansion 
and  more  systematic  (leveloi)mcnt  of  a  principle  previously  known 
and  acted  on.  This  statement  is  due  to  Dr.  (.'alainv  and  his 
associates,  and  is  fiillv  sustained  bv  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Speakin}?  of  the  thanks  rendered  by  the  presbyterians  to 
Cliarles  11.  for  his  suspension  of  the  penal  laws,  Jlishop  Burnet 
says, — and  thoujijh  his  statement  is  probably  overchar<;ed,  wc 
know  no  rcjison  to  doubt  its  substantial  truth, — ^  There  was  an 
order  to  pay  a  yearly  pension  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  most  of  them, 
and  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  chief  of  the  party. 
Baxter  sent  back  his  pension,  and  would  not  touch  it.  But 
most  of  them  took  it.  All  this  1  say  u})on  Dr.  Stillingfieet^s 
word,  who  assured  me  he  knew  the  truth  of  it.  And  in  j)arti- 
cular,  he  told  me  that  Pool,  w  ho  w  rote  the  synopsis  of  the 
critics,  confessed  to  him  that  he  had  had  fifty  pounds  for  two 
years.’  * 

Tlie  circumstances  under  w  hich  these  pensions  w  ere  j^ranted 
could  not  fail  to  engender  suspicion,  and  warranted,  to  some 
extent,  the  aflirmation  of  the  bishop,  that  the  i)arties  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  hired  to  be  silent. 

A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Owen,  of 
whom  it  is  reported,  that  having  been  sent  for  by  Charles  11., 
he  was  assured  of  that  monarch’s  regard  for  Hlx^rty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  injuries  done  to  his  dis¬ 
senting  subjects ;  in  proof  of  which  the  doctor  w  as  requested, 
on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  to  accept  one  thousand  guineas. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  rightly  to  estimate  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  the  king  had  been  actively  concurrent  in  the 
persecuting  mcjisures  which  disgrace  his  reign,  and  that  the 
new  born  zeal  and  sympathy  now'  pri>fessed  were  obviously 
designed  to  stave  off  opposition  to  his  majesty’s  lenient  policy 
towards  the  catholics.  It  w'as  not  that  he  loved  dissenters 
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!)cttor,  but  that  he  wanted  to  make  them  the  iiuiiitentioual 
iiistriimeiits  of  advanciiij;  his  popish  poliey.  * 

A  similar  prolfer  was  made,  in  the  reijj;ii  of  Queen  Anne,  to 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  who,  however,  declined  its  acceptance; 
and  for  so  doiiif?,  wjis  censured  by  many  who  were  more  alive 
to  the  nectissities  of  their  brethren,  than  to  the  rcqnireinciits  of 
their  Christian  profession. t 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  parliamentary  grant  was 
originally  made  arc  involved  in  some  doubt,  and  have  beeu 
dirterentiy  represented.  The  trustees,  in  their  brief  statement, 
and  Dr.  Rees,  as  an  advocate  of  the  fund,  naturally  rely  on 
the  version  of  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  one  of  the  original  distri- 
bntors,  who  represents  it  Jis  a  piu’c  act  of  favour  on  the  part  of 
(ft'orge  I.  His  account  is  briefly  as  follows,  the  period  referred 
to  being  the  ycjir  1723  : — 

*  About  this  time  bis  majesty  was  pleased  in  a  i)rivatc  way  to  give 
the  dissenters  a  considerable  taste  of  his  royal  bounty  and  kind  regard 
to  them  by  an  annual  allowance.  Tlie  first  motion  for  it  was  made  bv 
Mr.  Daniel  Burgess,  who  had  for  some  time  been  secretary  to  the  IVin- 
cess  of  Wales.  He  of  his  own  head,  out  of  good  will  to  those  among  | 
whom  he  had  had  his  education,  moved  for  something  of  that  kind  to  ^ 
the  I»rd  Viscount  Townshend,  who  readily  fell  in  with  it,  and  after- 
wards  discoursed  w’ith  his  brother  Widpole  about  it,  who  also  concurred. 
l'I)on  its  being  mentioned  to  the  king,  he  was  very  free  to  it,  and  soon 
ordered  5tM)/.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasuiy  for  the  use  and  behoof  of 
the  ]H>or  widows  of  dissenting  ministers.  And  some  time  after  500/.  was, 
ujMHi  application  made  on  that  behalf,  ordered  to  be  paid  each  half  year 
for  the  assisting  either  ministers  or  their  widows  that  w’anted  help,  or  to 
be  ap|)licd  to  any  such  uses  as  the  distributors  thought  to  be  most  for 
their  interest.  An  order  was  each  half  year  obtained  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
payable  to  Mr.  Kllis  the  surgeon  ;  and  when  Mr.  Burgess  received  it,  : 
lie  ]mid  it  to  the  following  persons,  viz.  : — Mr.  William  Tong,  Mr. 
.leremy  Smith,  Mr.  Merrill  of  Hampstead,  Mr.  Thomas  Revnolds,  Mr. 
Mathew  Clarke,  Dr.  Joshua  Oldfield,  Mr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  William 
Harris,  and  myself;  and  as  any  of  these  persons  died,  the  survivors 
chose  another  in  his  room. 

•  It  was  paid  yearly  generally ;  though  sometimes  I  obser\  ed  (with¬ 
out  king  able  to  discover  what  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to),  we  were 
p;us.^‘d  by  and  forgotten.  An  ccpial  dividend  was  made  of  the  sum 
receixed,  among  those  that  received  it,  and  each  person  disposed  of  xvliat 
he  received  as  he  thought  best,  generally  shewing  an  account  to  the  rest, 
how  it  xvas  disposed  of,  that  so  several  might  not  give  to  the  same  per¬ 
sons.  A  charge  was  given  that  this  matter  should  be  ke])t  secret ;  nor 
was  there  any  ocnision  to  make  a  common  talk  of  it,  and  I  believe  it 
WHS  kept  ns  much  a  secret  as  a  thing  of  that  nature,  with  which  so  inanv 
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were  aci|uaiiitcd,  could  be  well  expected  to  be,  thouujb  by  dej^rees  it 
l>eeaine  tirst  suspected,  and  afterwards  more  known  than  were  to  have 
iH'en  desired.  Nor  was  this  the  first  instance  of  kindness  of  this  sort 
that  the  dissenting  ministers  had  received  from  the  court.* — i)p.  4,  5. 

The  charge  given  that  the  matter  should  be  kejd  secret — oil 
which  the  opponents  of  the  grant  liavc  been  acenstoincd  to 
j„sist — might  have  been  founded,  not  upon  the  supposed  dis¬ 
creditable  nature  of  the  transaction,  but  upon  the  desire  of  the 
government,  to  avoid  the  irritation  m  IucIi  tlie  knowledge  of  such 
a  grant  would  administer  to  the  intolerant  churchmen  of 
tlie  day.  Tlie  Jacobites  were  at  that  jieriod  a  numerous  and 
not  uninlluential  body,  and  would  gladly  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  such  au  act  of  favour  towards  dissenters,  to  inflame  the 
zeal  of  their  followers  against  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Wc 
are  not,  therefore,  concerned  to  drag  this  circumstance  into  the 
eontroversv,  and  merelv  advert  to  it  to  admit  the  validitv  of  the 
plea  urged  by  Dr.  llees. 

'fliis  gentleman  refers  fo  Dr.  Calarnv’s  testimonv  as  ^authentic 
and  incontrovertible and  the  trustees,  in  like  manner,  term  it 
‘  the  only  authentic  account’  possessed  of  the  origin  of  the 
grant.  Now’  we  are  not  disposed  to  disparage  Dr.  Calamy’s 
testimouv,  vet  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his  narrative,  on 
which  so  much  reliance  is  placed,  he  docs  not  appear  in  the 
simple  character  of  a  historian,  but  in  that  of  a  party  standing 
on  his  defence,  and  furnishing,  by  >vay  of  anticipation,  an 
answer  to  charges  which  might  be  preferred.  His  account  was 
drawn  when  the  matter  was  but  little  known,  and  that,  too, 
with  a  sjiccific  design,  the  effect  of  which,  even  on  the  most 
honourable  minds,  in  colouring  the  statements  made,  is  too 
notorious  to  admit  of  implicit  trust. 

IMaciug  then,  for  the  instant,  all  other  versions  of  the  affair 
out  of  account,  let  us  look  at  the  nan’ative  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  import,  and  sec  how  far  the  transaction  it  records  was  wise 
and  e\|)edient.  A  money  grant  was  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  i)rimc  minister  of  the  day, 
to  which  the  title  of  Rv(jiuia  Donum  was  subsc(picntly  applied. 
It  was  paid  out  of  that  portion  of  the  monarch’s  income  which 
was  derived  from  possessions  legally  attached  to  the  crow  n,  and 
which  constituted  as  really  a  portion  of  its  revenue  as  that 
which  came  to  it  through  the  votes  of  the  Commons  House.  In 
u<)  proper  sense  can  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  crow  n  be 
said  to  have  been  private  property,  so  as  to  take  their  disi>osal 
out  ()t  the  range  of  those  law  s  w  hich  ought  to  regulate  the  dis- 
l>ositiou  of  that  which  is  public.  In  the  present  instance  no 
^'Uch  distiuctiou  app(*ars  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  (’alamy  as  a 
ground  on  w  hich  the  reception  of  the  grant  w  as  to  be  justified. 
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It  would  seem  never  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Ins  mind,  as 
the  necessity  for  it  did  not  appear  from  the  view  proliubly 
entertained  by  himself  and  his  brethren  respecting  the  relation 
of  human  governments  to  the  olhccs  of  religion.  From  augU 

that  (K*enrs,  Dr.  Calamy  would  not  have  objected  to  receive 
pecuniary  support  from*  the  state,  suiiposing  that  it  w  ere  not 
clogged  with  conditions,  against  which  conscience  protested. 
Nehher  the  puritans  nor  the  early  nonconformists  had  auv  ‘ 
scruple  on  this  point ;  and  as  Dr.  Calamy  was  one  of  the  mode- 
nitc  men  of  his  day,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  outstripped  Im 
compcH'rs  in  his  views  respecting  it. 

•  The  reasoning  he  pursues  in  vindication  of  the  course  adopted 
bv  the  recipients  of  the  grant  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion.  ^ 
Not  one  word  is  uttered  about  the  private  source  whence  it  was 
drawn,  w  hich  could  scarce! v  have  failed  to  be  the  case  had  he 
cnt(‘rtained  the  theory  of  the  modern  defenders  of  the  grant. 

On  the  contrarv,  some  of  the  eases  to  which  he  refers  lead  to 
an  opposite  conclnsion,  as  no  pretence  can  exist  for  applying  to 
them  the  distinction  contended  for.  Having  specified  the  cases 

alreadv  referred  to,  Dr.  Calamy  adds ; — * 

•  ^  ♦ 

'  Nor  could  wc  indeed  see  why  we  might  not  thankfully  accej)t  of  such  • 
nn  help  ns  this  here  in  Kngland,  as  well  as  our  brethren  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  who  in  the  year  IGDO,  had  a  grant  from  King  William,  of 
£  1  per  annum,  to  he  paid  by  quarterly  payments.  .  .  Norwould  it  be 
an  easy  thing  to  give  a  good  and  substantial  reason,  why  we  that  are 
Dissenters  in  Kngland,  and  excluded  from  the  emoluments  of  the  national 
church,  may  not  as  warrantahly  receive  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  from 
the  (lovcrnment,  as  our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Scotland  do,  (according 
to  the  current  and  uneontradieted  report  of  our  public  newspapers,)  in 
order  to  the  promoting  (’hristian  knowledge  in  their  Highlands.’ 

lint  supposing  that  all  this  w  ere  fallacious,  supposing  that  the 
public  and  private  revenues  and  character  of  the  king,  could  be  so  , 
dissociated  as  to  render  it  becoming  in  some  instances  to  receive 
from  the  latter,  wbat  must  be  rejected  from  the  former;  still  we 
— ^.i^'dging  of  course  by  our  own  ecclesiastical  views,  and 
not  by  those  of  the  original  trustees — it  w  as  inexpedient  and 
most  unwise,  to  receive  the  grant  in  question,  as  it  could  not 
fail,  in  popular  apprelicusioii,  to  be  confounded  with  a  state  en¬ 
dowment;  and  would  therefore  operate  to  prevent  an  unsus¬ 
pected  and  ctlectivc  vindication  of  the  spirituality  and  indepen- 
doiiec  of  the  church.  Acute  men  may  make  subtle  distinctions, 
but  the  great  body  of  a  community  w'ill  not.  They  laugli  at  the 
splitting  of  hairs,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  king,  but  us  king, 
will  maintain,  whatever  be  asserted  to  the  contrary,  that  any  class 
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of  roliponists  who  receive  from  liiia  nii  miiuial  allowance,  are 
disqualified,  ipso  factOy  for  the  consistent  and  successful  advoeaey 
of  the  voluiitarv  principle.  To  this  objection  we  hold,  under  the 
most  favourable  construction  of  the  origin  of  the  grant.  Admit¬ 
ting  all  that  Dr.  Rees  and  the  Trustees  maintain  respecting  its 
source  and  histoiy,  wc  contend,  that  its  recejitiou  was  most 
inexpedient ;  inasmuch  as  it  bore  the  appearance  of  evil,  and 
would  he  regarded  in  this  light  by  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
unmitv.  Constituting  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  it 
would*  he  utterly  hopeless  to  dissociate  such  a  grant  by  the 
king,  annually  made,  and  administered  through  the  ordinary 
clianuels  of  the  Treasur}',  from  a  state  allowance  to  the  ministers 
of  religion.  4'his  was  the  tciideuey,  the  natural  and  inevitable 
tendency,  of  the  measure  ;  and  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  have 
induced  its  rejection.  The  private  bounty  of  the  monarch,  thus 
systematically  administered  to  an  ecclesiastical  class,  ought  not 
to  have  been  received,  unless  the  recipients  admitted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  state  establishments  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Tlie  new  mode  of  administration  adopted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  has  greatly  increased,  as  we 
sljall  presently  see,  the  force  of  this  objection. 

Hitherto  wc  have  dealt  only  with  Dr.  Calamv’s  account  of 

•  * 

tlie  origin  of  the  grant;  but  we  must  now  advert  to  other  ver¬ 
sions  of  it,  which  place  it  in  a  somewhat  different,  and  still  more 
(‘xceptiouablc  light.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  publica¬ 
tion,  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  for  177 !•,  and  was  're¬ 
printed  nearly  verbatim,^  as  a  separate  ])amphlet,  in  the  year 
l70*-2.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  llenry  ]Mayo,  au  iude- 
]>(Midcnt  minister  of  London,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  Ilomcrtou 
college.  Wc  arc  not  concerned  at  jiresent  with  the  reflections 
passed  by  this  nriter  on  the  policy  observed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  grant,  in  the  snbsecpient  ])ublic  movements  of  dissenters, 
'f  licsc  may  have  been  more  severe — and  in  some  eases  we  belicn  e 
they  were  so — than  the  occasion  justified;  and  it  is  probable, 
tiiat  from  the  position  and  feelings  of  tlie  writer,  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  view  was  taken  of  the  cireiimstauecs  eonneeted  with 
the  origin  of  the  grant.  As  Dr.  (^ihimy^s  position  must  have 
inclined  him  to  view  things  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  to 
represent  them  aecordingly,  that  of  Dr.  Mayo  would  dispose  him 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  The  truth,  therefore,  will  prol)ably  be 
found  to  lie  midway  between  the  two  :  and  this  is  all  for  which 
we  arc  disposed  to  contend.  Wc  transcribe  Dr.  Mayo^s  account 

as  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Rees  : — 

-  * 

‘  Sir  Rohert  Walpole  was  then  chancellor  of  the  cxchc(picr — a  states¬ 
man,  who  knew  too  well  for  the  real  interests  of  his  country,  the  ])assions 
"iiieh  are  most  apt  to  he  pre<lominant  in  the  heart,  and  whom  no  man 
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ever  etjuflUeU  in  the  applicutic  i  of  pold,  Ry  this,  he  dail\  wn\crtc(lhi> 
enemies  into  fnendst  and  chiimicd  even  the  flaminpr  ^ota^lCs  of  Idierty, 
dissenting  ministers  not  excepted,  as  to  reconcile  them  to  corruption, 
and  even  to  court  fetters,  and  rejoice  in  them.  He  had  obsened  from 
vear  to  year  the  wonderful  effects  which  the  smiles  of  the  Treasury-  hendi 
had  on  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  finding  that  the  Protestant  Dissenter?, 
after  being  years  trifletl  with,  were  moving  in  eaimcst  to  obtain  delive¬ 
rance  from  their  bondage,  he  closeted  a  few  of  their  ministers,  w  hom  he 
thought  to  have  the  most  influence  among  their  brethren,  and  who  would 
best  answer  his  purposes.  In  their  presence,  he  wore  the  mask  of 
friendship  and  sanctity, — he  complimented  them  on  their  great  abili¬ 
ties, — assured  them  he  had  the  heartiest  zeal  for  the  Protestant  Dissen¬ 
ters  and  their  interests, — lamentwl  the  ]>ovcrty  and  small  incomes  of 
many  of  their  ministers  through  the  kingdom,  and  that  any  laws  should 
hang  over  their  heads.  The  reverend  gentlemen  (like  their  successors  of 
the  present  day)  were  soon  oveqiowered  with  his  condescension,  eloquence 
and  gootlness.  He  then  declared  his  readiness  to  ser\'e  them  any  way, 
even  in  parliament,  for  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  statutes  against  them; 
but  the  present  year,  1723,  ‘  w  as  a  very  improper  time — he,  the  greatest 
friend  they  had,  would  not  advise  them  to  apply  that  session  ;  if  they  did, 
it  would  greatly  injure,  if  not  ruin  the  cause ;  but  the  postponing  it 
would  greatly  promote  its  success  in  a  future  period.  A  respectful  post- 
|K)ning  of  it  was  very'  likely  to  obtain  its  success  ;  whereas  to  bring  it  on 
without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  or  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
iK'st  judges  and  their  most  able  advocates,  might  be  called  rashness,  and 
would  do  dishonour  to  the  cause.*  Tlie  language  of  courtiers  and  their 
tools  is  the  same  from  one  generation  to  <mother. 

*  To  enforce  this  reasoning,  he  drew’  £o00.  out  of  the  Treasury,  by  a 
warrant  payable  to  a  surgeon,  and  which  was  paid  by  another  agent  into 
the  hands  of  nine  ministers.  The  bait  was,  ‘  Pray,  receive  this  for  the 
use  and  comfort  of  the  widows  of  dissenting  ministers^  till  administration 
CAN  MORB  RFFBCTCALLY  SKRVE  YOUR  CAUSE;’  but  a  stHct  charge  wa> 
given  with  the  money,  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  very  secret. 
Grateful  Sir  Roliert !  to  conceal  the  virtues  of  his  roval  master,  and  not 
suffer  his  favourites  so  much  as  to  speak  of  this  considerable  taste  of  royal 
bounty,  which  was  also  promised  to  be  annual. 

\  ery  soon  afterwards,  the  craftv  statesman,  finding  that  this  money 
had  produced  just  the  same  effects  in  the  conversion  of  these  dissenting 
clergy,  as  benefices  and  bishoprics  alw'avshad  done  with  respect  to  many 
ecclesiastical  members  of  the  Establishment,  he  doubled  the  pension,  and 
ordered  that  £o0().  half-yearly  should  be  paid  to  those  nine  ministers, 
and  with  larger  powers,  *  to  be  applied  to  any  uses,  as  the  distributon 
should  think  proper.* — pp.  17,  18. 


Oil  this  account  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  moans  saiil 
to  1)0  employed,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  known  nnd 
a\ow’ed  policy  of  Sir  Robert  \\  alpole.  !Money  w'as  his  grand 
instrument,  by  the  unsparing  use  of  which  he  bought  off  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  secured  to  himself  a  long  tenure  of  olHce.  Rartios 
wen*  at  the  time  greatly  divided.  The  Whigs  tliemsclves,  were 
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broken  up  into  sections,  and  it  was  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
jH>rtancc  to  the  minister,  that  he  should  at  once  conciliate  the 
dissenting  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  their  urging 
their  claims  for  redress  of  grievances,  on  the  legislature.  No 
means  were  so  likely  to  accomplish  these  ends,  as  those,  which  he 
is  here  represented  to  have  employed ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a 
priina  facie  pi*obability  in  the  ease,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Mayo,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  complexion  of  the  account  given  of  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  ministers  concerned.  Dr.  Rees  is  of 
opinion,  that  '  the  whole  story,  h;is  the  air  of  a  pure  but  clumsy 
fable,  the  creation  at  once  of  the  faney  and  of  the  malignity  of 
the  author  f  but  from  this  opinion  we  are  compelled  to  dissent ; 
no  probability  being  violated,  nor  any  internal  evidence  of  inac¬ 
curacy  being  furnished,  by  the  narrative.  Dr.  Rees  refers  as 
conclusive  evidence  against  its  authenticity,  to  'the  shallow 
sophistry,’  by  which  Sir  Robert  AValpole 's  represented  to  have 
imposed  on  the  ministers,  *  and  the  idiotic  simplicity  with  which 
they  are  stated  to  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  overpowered  and 
cajoled.’  Rut  is  it  not  notorious — we  have  read  history  to  little 
purpose  if  it  be  not  so — that  the  language  here  attributed  to  the 
])remier,  was  precisely  in  substance  that  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  address  to  the  dissenters  of  his  day ;  and  that  they  never,  for 
a  considerable  time,  questioned  its  sincerity,  but  dcfeiTed  to  it  as 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  Dr.  Rees’s  own  pages  furnish  evidence 
of  this,  wliile  the  histories  of  the  period  place  it  beyond  doubt. 
He  perpetually  made  professions  of  regard,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  as  uniformlv  Jidvised  delay.  His  sincerity  wjvs,  how- 
ever,  put  to  the  test  in  1739,  and  it  miserably  failed. 

‘  Whatever  were  his  private  inclinations,’  he  then  informed  a 
deputation  which  waited  on  him  respecting  the  Test  Act,  *  the 
attempt  was  improper,  and  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived.’  ^  You 
have  so  often  Sir  Robert,’  replied  Dr.  Chandler,  ‘  returned  this 
answer,  that  I  trust  you  will  ejive  me  leave  to  ask  vou  when  the 
time  will  come?’  to  which  the  minister,  evidently  thrown  otf  his 
guard,  rejoined,  ‘  If  you  require  a  specific  answer,  1  will  give  it 
you  in  a  word — never’ — *  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  Whig 
House  of  Commons,  led  on  by  Sir  Robert  himself,  rejected  the 
measure  of  relief  by  a  larger  majority  than  their  Tory  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  as  the  defenders  of  the*  grant 
seem  to  imagine,  that  some  condition  would  have  been  insisted 
on,  some  explicit  engagement  of  subserviency  have  been  cntefcd 
into,  if  the  grant  were  designed  to  operate  as  a  bribe.  We  fully 
admit,  that  tlicre  was  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  nay,  we  go  farther 
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and  say,  that  had  there  been  any  attempt  of  the  sort,  it  would  in. 
Mtautly  have  defeated  the  minister's  design.  He  was  too  sagacious 
an  ohsei^'cr  to  make  so  false  a  step.  He  knew  too  well  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  tliercfore  contented  himself  with 
conferring  a  favour,  at  the  same  time  that  he  eounselled  delay 
of  their  claims.  This  is  precisely  the  course  we  should  have 
anticipated  from  a  man  so  long  and  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  eontronling  the  actions  of  others.  He  wanted  time,  he  soui'ht 
to  he  relieved  from  the  j)eq)lexities  to  which  an  earnest  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  dissenting  claims  would  expose  him,  and  what  surer  me¬ 
thod  wjis  there  of  compassing  Ins  purpose  than  to  advise  delay, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  the  royal  bounty.  The  former 
might,  by  itself,  have  awakened  suspicion  and  given  rise  to  hos¬ 
tility,  but  associated  with  the  latter,  it  became  the  language  of 
friendship,  and  was  entitled  to  considerable  weight.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  take  the  worst  possible  view  of  the  acts  of  states¬ 
men,  yet  we  confess  we  have  no  such  exalted  opinion  of  the  pa¬ 
triotism  or  the  benevolence  of  Walpole  as  to  attribute  to  him  a 
virtue  so  foreign  from  his  class.  The  one  motive  to  which  we 
refer  his  conduct  was  perfectly  equal  to  its  production,  whilst 
the  other  was  alien  from  his  character,  and  utterly  inconq)atible 
with  his  subsequent  ])olicy.  AVe  confess,  therefore,  our  own 
conviction  that  Dr.  Mayo's  iiccount  sup])lies  some  facts  which 
Dr.  (bdamy  has  omitted,  and  that  the  admission  of  these  goes 
to  etleet  a  material  alteration  in  our  estimate  of  the  origin  of  the 
grant. 

Hut  Dr.  Mayo's  account  is  confirmed,  as  to  its  substantial 
accuracy,  by  Air.  Richard  Ricards,  gentleman  of  great  res¬ 
pectability,  and  a  zealous  dissenter  in  the  earlier  pait  of  the  last 
century.'  This  gentleman  left  some  unpublished  memoirs  of 
his  life  and  times,  from  which  Dr.  Rees,  with  a  candour  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  gives  the  follow  ing  extract,  which 
we  transcribe  entire : 

*  lAie  dissenters,  in  the  year  1732,  being  generally  of  opinion  that  it 
was  then  a  proper  time  to  apply  to  parliament  to  release  them  from  their 
shackles,  imposed  and  fastened  on  them  by  the  high  church  persecuting 
tyirtN  when  in  power,  they  thought  the  test  act  an  infringement  upon 
Iil)crty ,  a  hardship  on  conscientious  clcrgN'inen  as  w'cll  as  on  the  dissen¬ 
ters,  and  was  of  no  efficacy  to  keep  out  of  ])lace  the  atheist,  the  irreli* 
gious,  or  the  profane,  and  therefore  a  national  evil.  They  therefore 
«p]M>inted  deputies  from  the  several  congregations  in  and  about  London 
to  prosecute  the  repeals  of  the  said  act  and  the  corporation  act.  which 
was  equally  pernicious.  But  their  friends  in  the  administration  desiring 
It  to  Ik?  postponed,  they  not  being  vet  readv  to  assist  them,  it  was  de- 
fern'd  untd  about  this  time.  [1734.]  when  the  said  deputies  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed,  not  only  as  Wlieving  it  to  be  a  proper  time  to  ex- 
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]>ect  ^iucce.s3  as  they  ever  a^aiii  were  likely  to  have,  but  also  to  com])ly 
with  the  fifeiienil  sense  and  desire  of  the  dissenters  of  all  denominations 
throui^hout  the  kingdom.  A  committee  of  twenty-one  was  therefore 
appointed  from  among  them  by  ballot  to  solicit  the  affair,  I  was  one  of 
that  committee.  How  the  attempt  came  to  miscarr)’,  many  now  living 
can  well  remember.  The  secession  of  manv  of  the  i)rincipal  deputies 
[Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Brooksbank,  who  had  court  boroughs  given  them 
afterwards,  and  others]  from  their  meeting  at  IMnner’s  Hall,  and  their 
making  a  separate  assembly,  the  boroughs  given  or  promised  to  some  of 
the  dissenting  laity,  and  some  of  their  clergy  suffering  themselves  to  be 
corniptcd  bv  the  most  expert  and  successful  man  in  that  way.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  that  ever  England  bred,  it  struck  a  damp  and  coldness  on  the 
appli(*ation,  and  gave  such  a  spirit  to  the  opposition  that  it  is  a  wonder 
tlierc  were  so  many  friends  to  liberty,  and  independent,  that  had  the 
courage  at  that  time  to  own  their  ])rinciples,  when  they  had  the  ministry 
as  well  as  the  tories  to  contend  with. 

‘Thus  fell  our  hopes  of  recovering  religious  liberty  for  this  age,  at  the 
lejist ;  for  who  can  he  trusted  when  our  ow  n  pastors  betray  us  and  touch 
the  poison  ?  It  may  be  asked,  what  could  our  ministers  allege  in  excuse 
for  their  behaviour,  and  to  what  ])urpose  did  they  finger  ])uhlic  money  ? 
The  only  plausible  reasons  for  it  (and  those  very  bad  ones)  were  given 
me  by  one  of  those  very  ministers  (Dr.  Harris)  who,  in  every  other  res- 
])cct,  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  learning,  integrity,  and  good  nature, 
viz.  that  there  were  many  poor  ministers  among  them  who  wanted  help  ; 
that  it  made  the  distributors  of  the  money  more  resj)ectable,  and  of  con- 
se<pience  more  capable  of  being  useful,  and  that  if  they  refused  the  mo¬ 
ney  it  would  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  that  w'ere  more  exception¬ 
able,  and  who  might  make  a  had  use  of  it ;  and  insinuated  that  if  the 
Test  Act,  &c.  were  re])ealed,  and  the  dissenters  got  into  places,  it  might 
make  them  more  remiss  in  their  w^ay  of  living,  more  wavering  in  their 
principles,  and  thereby  weaken  the  dissenting  interest.  Tlie  very  reverse 
thereof  mimy  now  living  are  able  to  demonstrate.  Have  not  many  of 
the  rich  dissenters  left  us  quite,  notwithstanding  the  Test  Act  remains 
in  force ;  others  of  them  married  their  children  to  conformists,  and 
given  them  large  fortunes ;  and  not  a  few  who,  seeing  no  pros])ect  of 
the  repeals,  from  ambitious  views  or  worse,  have  left  off  all  ])id)lic  w’or- 
sliip  as  unnecessary  ?’ — p.  84. 


The  personal  respectability  of  ^Ir.  Kietvrds  is  beyond  all  question, 
and  that  lie  took  an  intimate  and  zealous  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  dissenting  body,  at  the  period  referred  to,  is  clearly  sliown. 
He  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  memoirs  in  1750,  and  it  is 
urged  ])y  Dr.  Rees  that  the  more  active  and  decided  measures 
tvhich  he  advocated  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  leaders 
of  his  body,  and  tliereby  inclined  him  to  look  w  ith  suspicion  and 
disfavour  on  their  movements.  ‘  It  is  apparent,’  he  remarks, 
forgetting  it  w’ould  seem  that  the  observation  is  a])plicablc  also 
on  whose  evidence  he  so  implicitly  relics,  ‘that 
‘  fr.  Kicards  must  be  viewed  as  an  liistorian  liable  to  be  biassed 
voe.  XV. 
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ill  Ills  jiulirmcnt  and  his  statements  by  a  rcjxard  to  the  lunsonal 
n'|)Utation  of  hiinselt  and  his  associates.  All  this  is  tiue,  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  aii  impartial  estimate  of 
the  ei  idenee  pven;  bnt  the  writer,  it  must  also  be  remembcriHl, 
was  a  man  of  inte<rrity,  wlio  lived  in  the  times  refeiTcd  to,  was 
intimate  with  the  jicrsons  eoncerned,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  tlie  proceedings  caiTied  on.  Hearing  all  these  facts  in  mind, 
we  are  constrained  to  attach  more  wcijrht  to  the  evidence 


^dven  than  Dr.  l?ecs  admits  to  l)e  due  to  it,  though  we  do  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  adopting  all  Mr.  lUcards'  rcfiectioiis,  or  of 
exempting  him  on  some  points  from  a  charge  of  uneliaritablcucss. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all 
oth(*rs  adnrtting  it,  Walpole  employed  iiioiiey  to  compass  his 


political  ends;  that  the  rccijiionts  of  his  money  were  not  rccpii. 
red,  and  would  indignantly  have  refused  liad  they  been  so,  to 
give  any  pledge  of  subserviency  to  the  minister,  but  that  the 
imperceptible,  the  unrecognized  influence  of  the  grant  w  as  trace¬ 
able  in  tlic  deference  subsequently  showui  to  his  w  ishes,  and  in  the 
moderate  counsels  which  prevailed  amongst  the  leaders  of  dis- 
s(*nt.  This  could  not  but  be,  human  nature  remaining  what  it 
is,  and  the  fact  constitutes  a  strong  objection  to  the  course 
adopted  by  Dr.  Calainy  and  his  brethren. 

I'he  force  of  our  objection  to  the  grant  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  alteration  ellcctcd  at  the  commencement  of 
the  pn'sent  century  in  its  mode  of  administration.  The  trustees 
advert  to  this  in  their  Brief  Statement ^  and  it  is  due  to  them 
that  we  extract  the  following  passage  as  explanatory  of  their 
views  on  the  point : 

‘  Formerly  the  kings  of  England,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  huge  hereditary  revenues,  out  of  which  were  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  royal  estal)lishmcnt,  a  great  part  of  the  charges  of 
the  executive  government,  luul  such  charitable  donations,  whether  of  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  nature,  as  the  sovereign  i>n:rht  deem  it  proi)er 
to  iH'stow'.  From  this  ])ersonal  fund  was  paid,  during  the  reigns  of 
(•eorge  1.  and  Cleorgc  U.,  the  royal  grant  to  ])oor  dissenting  nunisters. 
t)n  the  accession  of  George  ill.  it  was  thought  advisable  to  substitute 
for  these  hereditary  revenues,  a  fixed  annual  sum,  ccpiivulent  to  them  in 
amount,  w'hich  obtained  the  technical  name  of  the  civil  list.  The 
charges  which  had  been  usually  defrayed  out  of  the  rents  and  ])rofits  of 
the  royal  demesnes,  including  the  grant  to  dissenting  ministers,  and 
otlier  permanent  charities,  were  now  paid  out  of  the  new  fund.  In  1^04, 
some  alterations  were  made  in  the  civil  list  itself.  Owing  to  heavy  war 
expenses  and  other  causes,  it  was  found  inadeepmte  to  all  the  ]>ur]>ose? 
for  which  it  had  lieen  designed,  and  the  parliament,  on  the  applied' 
tion  of  the  then  Chanci'llor  of  the  Exehe(|uer,  voted  an  annual  addition 
to  it  of  £GO,(MM).  In  order,  however,  to  simplify  the  ])uhlic  account.*, 
and  lv>  prevent  the  civil  list  tailing  into  arrear,  it  was  at  the  same  lime 
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fscttlcil  to  take  from  it  certain  payments,  to  the  amount  of  €l35,fM)()  per 
annum,  and  to  j)rovidc  for  them  sejmratcly  by  an  annual  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Amonj^  the  ])crnianent  charges  thus  transferred 
were  certain  roval  chanties,  including  the  bounty  to  the  ])oor  French 
refugee  clergv  and  laity,  and  to  the  dissenting  ministers  of  Kngland  and 
Wales.  By  this  change  the  Regium  Donum  became  a  purliamentary 
grant.  Its  character  was  not,  however,  changed.  The  parliament  be¬ 
came,  in  fact,  the  King’s  almoner,  and  pledged  its  faith  to  continue  the 
roval  charities,  which  were  considered  as  permanent  charges  on  the 
crown  estates.  Nor  did  the  parliament  enter  into  this  conipact  without 
securing  ample  means  to  fulfil  it.  When  called  upon  to  add  the  large 
sum  of  £60,000  per  annum  to  the  civil  list,  it  was  stated  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  that  so  favourable  to  the  country  had  been  the 
luirgiiin  for  the  crown  lands,  that  after  making  u])  the  full  amount  of  the 
civil  list,  with  this  increase,  and  defraying  all  tlie  expenses  chargeable 
upon  it,  there  would  remain  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  service.’ — pp.  5,  6. 

On  this  account  wc  take  liberty  to  remark  tliattlie  distinction 
liere  contended  for  is  more  aj>pareut  than  real.  The  *  liercditary 
revenues’  referred  to,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  were  not  a 
personal  fund  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  the  trustees,  but 
were  part  of  the  income  provided  for  the  sovereign  by  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  were  designed  to  meet,  according  to  the  admission 
of  the  trustees  tlicmselves,  ^  a  great  part  of  the  charges  of  the 
executive  government.’  Whatever  precedents  may  therefore 
have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  years  favourable  to  a  disposal  of 
a  part  of  them  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  King,  they  must,  in 
a  constitutional  point  of  view,  and  ought  especialhj  in  relation  to 
the  present  question,  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  contribution, 
substantially  similar  to  money  grants  by  parliament.  This 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  when 
the  revision  of  the  civil  list,  referred  to  by  the  trustees,  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Air.  Ad¬ 
dington,  the  premier,  remarked  on  that  occasion  : 

‘  llis  Majesty  on  the  throne  had  not  the  power  of  applying  any  part 
of  his  revenue  to  his  own  ])ur])oses,  either  in  a  manner  offensive  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  or  for  purposes  of  prodigality  and  corniption  :  it 
was  onl\,  sir,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  esti¬ 
mates  were  introduced  as  means  of  control  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  revenue.  It  wws  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  that  the  right  of  pur¬ 
veyance  and  pre-emption  was  given  uj),  as  a  source  of  enriching  the 
king :  for  the  puiqiose  of  relieving  the  people  of  this  country  from  a 
prerogative  .‘»o  injurious,  a  price  was  to  he  paid  for  it  by  ])arliamcnt  ;  in 
conse(|uence  of  which  an  hereditary  revenue  was  granted  in  lieu  of  it. 
I  mentioned  this  rather  incidentally,  the  main  puqiose  being  to  establish 
die  ])oint  that  the  whole  of  the  king’s  hereditary  revenue  consists  of  the 
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pTint  to  Charles  II.  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  and  the  pri- 
vilegc  of  purv’eyance  and  pre-emption.  * 

Mr.  Fox  took  the  sumc  view  of  the  question,  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  distinctness  and  force  characteristic  of  his  orator)’. 

*  The  Kin^,’  he  observed,  ‘  certainly  possessed  immense  revenues  in 
former  times,  totally  independent  of  parliament ;  but  for  this  revenue 
what  had  he  to  do  ?  He  w  as  to  raise  and  nuiintiun  fleets  and  armies  in 
limes  of  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  It  w  as  no  private  income  of  his  ow-n, 
ns  ai\  individual,  but  a  trust  from  the  public . .  The  pro¬ 

position  so  much  boasted  of,  which  was  made  in  the  beginninj^  of  the 
present  reij^i,  would  have  been  a  p:ood  one,  if  properly  followed  up. 
Bvthat  proposal  the  Kin"  relinquished  nothing,  because,  constitutionally, 
he  had  nothing  to  give  up  in  point  of  right,  there  being  no  right  in  ex¬ 
istence.  All  that  was  done  may  more  ])roperly  be  considered  in  the 
way  of  an  exchange. 't 


By  the  arrangement  cftcctcd  at  this  time,  every  shadow  of 
pretence  for  the  view  taken  of  the  grant  by  its  advocates  was 
removed.  It  was  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  revision  of 
parliament,  and  was  taken — avowedly  now^  iis  it  had  always 
really  been — from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  To  pretend  that 
though  thus  voted,  and  though  liable  to  be  withheld  at  any 
time  at  the  pleiisure  of  the  Commons,  it  yet  ditlcrs  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  character  from  a  money  grant  by  the  legislature,  does  appear 
to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  and  instructive 
instances  on  record  of  perversity  of  view,  for  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  account  on  any  other  principle,  than  that  of  the  im¬ 
perceptible  influence  exercised  over  the  judgments  of  men 
f)y  their  position.  It  may  suit  the  puiqmse  of  our  more  saga¬ 
cious  opponents  to  deny  the  competence  of  parliament  to  with- 
hohl  the  grant,  but  we  must  have  fiu*ther  evidence  than  has 
hitherto  been  adduced  before  we  can  deem  such  a  position 
worthy  of  serious  reply.  The  view  we  should  have  taken  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  would  have  been  in  substance  what  we 


have  expressed,  even  had  the  theory  of  the  trustees  respecting 
the  Reyium  Donum  been  admitted.  We  should,  in  that  case, 
have  contended  that  dissenters  were  not  in  a  position  to  allow 
themselves,  without  serious  discredit  to  their  j)rinciples,  and 
corresponding  injury  to  religious  truth,  to  be  handed  over  from 
the  royal  bounty  to  the  public  treasury ;  that  they  ought  to 
Ijave  dissenteri  from  the  proposed  compact,  and  while  grateful 
for  tiu*  past  lavours  of  the  monarch,  have  declined  the  proftVred 
\otes  ot  parliament.  I  his  was  due  to  their  self  respect,  as  w'cU 
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as  to  the  principles  they  held  ;  was  enforced  alike  by  the  duty 
incumbent  on  them,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  to 
maintain  the  nprijjjhtness  and  consistency  of  their  principles. 
Hut  if  our  judgment  would  have  been  such  in  the  case  supposed, 
how  mucli  stronirer  must  be  our  conviction  under  the  views  we 
entertain  of  the  falsity  of  the  theory  advocated  by  Dr.  Hees. 

^Ve  hold  it  as  a  primary  tnith,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
whicli  is  fn\ught  with  serious  enls,  that  the  snj)port  of  the 
ministers  and  ollices  of  relijj^ion  should  be  purely  voluntar}\ 
Dr.  Rees, — if  we  do  not  misapprehend  the  spirit  of  his  ])amphlct, 
which  we  should  be  excccdinfcly  sorry  to  do — difters  from  us  on 
this  point,  and  is  therefore  so  far  consistent  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  j'rant.  We  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  somewhat 
contemptuons  expressions,  such  as  ^  tiue-wrouj^ht  theory  of  rcli- 
pous  freedom,’  and  *  fanciful  speculation,’  by  which  he  dcsifjj- 
nates  the  principle  on  which  it  is  opposed,  nor  fairly  interpret 
the  following  brief  passage,  in  which  he  more  distinctly  refers 
to  this  point : — 

‘  There  is  one  other  objection  of  more  recent  growth,  upon  which  it 
may  he  ])ro])er  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  weight,  as  of  the  extraordinary  importance  assigned  to  it  by 
some  zealous  dissenters  in  their  late  ])uhlic  proceedings.  It  has  been 
contended  that  the  grant  is  paid  out  of  a  fund  created  by  the  compul¬ 
sory  taxation  of  the  people  for  the  sup])ort  of  relipon,  and  therefore 
violates  what  is  pronounced  to  be  a  fundamental  dissenting  princij)le, 
that  the  maintenance  of  (^hristian  worship  should  he  left  wholly  to  the 
vohmtar\  offerings  of  its  votaries. 

‘  Whether  it  be  inexpedient  in  all  conceivable  circumstances  that  some 
contribution  should  he  made  from  the  national  purse  to  provide  the 
means  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  for  all,  or  for  any  portion  of 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  is  a  (piestion  too  large  in  its  extent  to  he  inci¬ 
dentally  discussed  in  a  w'ork  of  this  nature.  Certain  1  am,  however, 
that  such  a  provision  as  is  here  supj)osed,  whatever  j)lace  it  may  hold  in 
the  opinion  of  any  class  of  modern  dissenters,  militated  against  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  early  non-conformists,  the  first  trustees  and  earlier  henc- 
ticiaries  of  the  Regium  Donum,  and  constituted  no  part  of  the  conscien¬ 
tious  scniples  which  compelled  them  to  keep  aloof  from  the  communion 
of  the  established  church.’ — p.  71. 

This  is  not  language  which  some  of  his  co-trnstees  would 
employ,  and  we  call  their  attention  to  it  as  suggesting  an  in- 
jpnr}',  which,  if  thoroughly  prosecuted,  will  go  far  in  onr 
judgment  to  induce  an  abandonment  of  their  present  false 
position.  Hut  wc  must  pass  on  to  other  tojnes,  liaving  already 
devoted,  to  those  noticed,  more  space  than  wc  originally  de- 
><igiu‘d. 

from  its  origin,  as  already  seen,  strong  objections  have 
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been  urged  against  this  grant  by  dissenters  themselves,  and 
resolutions  expressive  of  such  objections  have  been  adopted 
by  all  tlie  more  powerful  bodies  amongst  us.  We  shall  place  a 
few  of  these  on  record,  and  shall  follow  them  up  with  such 
counsel  as  the  nature  of  the  case  appears  to  us  to  require.  The 
Congregational  and  Baptist  lliiions  arc  unquestionably  the 
most  intiuential  organizations  which  exist  amongst  evangelical 
dissenters.  Each  of  them  comprises  many  hundi'cd  churches 
IcK-ated  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  their  view^  of  the 
matter  before  us  luis  been  recorded  in  unequivocal  and  emphatic 
terms. 

At  the  adjourned  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Ibiioii,  held  at  Leeds  in  October  last,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted, — 

*  Tlmt  this  meeting  fully  concurs  in  those  principles  and  views  which 
lead  to  an  almost  universal  and  a  very  strong  desire,  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  denomination,  that  no  ministers  connected  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  should  any  longer  be  recipients  of  the  Regium  Donum ; 
and  entertains  confident  hope  that  early  and  effective  measures  will  l)e 
adopted  to  enable  the  denomination  to  repudiate  all  partieij)ation  in  the 
gnint,  without  depriving  any  minister  of  assistance  derived  from  this 
source.’ 

The  sciitimcuts  of  the  Baptist  Union  were  expressed  with 
ccpial  explicitness  in  a  memorial  presented  to  Lord  ^Melbourne 
in  1837,  from  which  we  extraet  the  following  pjii’agraph ; — 

*  Your  memorialists  take  the  present  op])ortunitv  of  adverting  also  to 
the  subject  of  ])arliamcntary  grants  for  religious  and  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses,  all  of  whicli,  whether  made  to  ])oor  Protestant  Dissenting  minis¬ 
ters,  to  Maynooth  College,  to  the  ])reshvtcrians  of  Ireland,  or  to  other 
similar  objects,  they  reprobate,  and  in  which  thev  most  sincerely  desire 
never  to  be  implicated  either  as  recipients  or  as  contributors.’ 

The  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  have  not  been  less 
decided  in  their  views  on  this  subject,  or  less  zealous  in  their 
expression  of  them,  than  their  brethren  in  the  country.  Ou 
the  1 1th  of  April,  18  U),  it  was  resolved — 

*  lliat  this  body  regret  that  any  sum  of  the  public  money  should  hr 
granted  or  received  by  any  of  our  dissenting  brethren,  either  in  the  form 
of  Ko^uin  Donum  or  in  any  other  form  ;  imd  that  this  body  hereby 
ilisclaim  any  ])ai*ticipation  in  such  grants,  as  inconsistent  with  their 
a\oued  principles,  and  calculated  to  mar  their  efforts  in  the  iniiintenauce 
of  their  scriptural  views  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.’ 

1  he  Congregational  Board  of  London  has  at  various  times 
recorded  its  condemnation  of  the  i)rineiple  of  this  grant;  and 
on  the  11th  April,  1837,  resolved  that  the  following  declaration 
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sliouill  be  published  as  expressive  of  its  views,  and  a  meiuorial 
ill  accordance  with  it  be  presented  to  the  goveriiiuent : — 

*  The  board  of  Congregational  ministers,  after  repeated  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  the  llegiuni  Donum  or  parliamentary  grant  to  dissenting 
ministers,  of  January  7,  1834,  resolved — that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
gnuit  should  be  discontinued. 

*  The  conviction  of  the  Board  thus  deliberately  expressed  has  been 
strengthened  and  matured  by  extended  inejuiry  and  the  progress  of 
events,  and  its  members  now  feel  constrained  to  avow  publicly  the  oj)i- 
nion  recorded  more  than  three  years  since  upon  its  niinutcs. 

*  Tliev  deliberately  disclaim  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  integrity 
of  tlic  distributors  of  the  grant,  towards  whom  they  entertain  every 
feeling  of  respect,  but  they  conscientiously  believe  that  the  reception  of 
such  grant  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Congregational 
churches,  that  its  operation  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  dis¬ 
senters,  luid  that  its  continuance  is  unnecessary  for  the  su])port  of  those 
ministers  for  whom  it  is  designed,  since  they  believe  such  aid  will  be 
adeciuately  sui)plied  from  other  sources.  In  accordance  with  these  sen¬ 
timents  the  members  of  the  Congregational  Board  feel  further  compelled 
hv  a  sense  of  duty  to  j)rcscnt  a  mcmoriid  to  her  majesty’s  government 
against  the  continuance  of  the  said  grant.’ 

\Vc  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  fact  that  no  similar 
resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Ihiptist  Board  of  London. 
From  our  knowledge  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  Board,  we 
sliould  have  judged  that  they  would  be  foremost  in  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  themselves  in  this  matter.  The  body  to  which  they 
belong  IS  generally  reputed  to  be  more  decided  in  its  ecclesi- 
justical  views  than  any  other  :  and  many  of  its  members  are,  to 
our  certain  knowledge,  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  rcee})tion  of  this 
grant.  How,  therefore,  it  has  hapjiencd  that  the  only  entry  on 
their  minutes  pertaining  to  this  subject  is  one  indicative  of 
iudiilerenee,  if  not  of  approbation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  Our  respect  for  the  body  would  lead  ns  to  suppress 
what  we  consider  matter  of  reproach,  but  the  higher  interests  of 
truth  recpiire  an  ex])licit  statement  of  the  fact  tliat,  on  the  Itb 
ol  February,  I83i,  it  having  been  moved  ‘That  in  the  opinion 
ol  this  Board  it  is  inconsistent  for  dissenting  ministers  to  receive 
the  grants  of  parliament  annually  made  in  their  favour,^  an 
amendment  to  the  elfect  ‘That  it  is  inexpedient  for  this  Board 
to  entertain  the  cpiestiou  now,^  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  \\  e  leave  the  statement  of  this  fact  without  comment, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  tind  that  the  future  action  of  the  body 
replaces  it  in  its  natural  and  consistent  position. 

1  he  London  deputies,  constituting  the  most  iidluential  non- 
miiiisterial  bod)*  existing  amongst  us,  have  been  cipially  e\])licit 
in  the  expression  of  their  views,  while  our  county  associations 
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Imvi',  witli  almost  entire  unanimity,  condemned  the  principle, 
and  repudiated  the  conlinnance  of  the  ji;rant. 

So  far  then,  Dissenters  as  a  body,  stand  clear  in  the  matter. 
Tliey  have  recorded  their  protest,  and  have  conveyed  that  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Cfovernnient.  They  have  refused  to  sit  down  under 
the  reproach  cast  uj)on  them,  and  have  made  it  clear  to  all 
candid  men,  that  whatever  inconsistency  attaches  to  the 
reception  of  this  p’ant,  bclonj^s  to  a  few  individuals,  and  is 
wholly  unshared  by  the  j^cncral  body.  They  have  washed  their 
liands  of  the  inicpiity,  and  have  called  upon  their  countrymen  to 
bear  witness  to  their  liaving  done  so.  Still  we  think,  there  are 
further  mejisurcs  incumbent  on  them,  in  order  to  their  complete 
exculpation.  They  have  to  do  with  men  who  arc  uuwilliii"  to 
be  cominced,  wlio  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  plea — miserable 
as  it  is — which  thisallcijed  inconsistenev furnishes, and  thevshould 
tiu'refore  sec  to  it,  that  their  vindication  be  triumphant  as  well 
as  satisfactory ;  such  as  will  leave  opponents  without  excuse, 
whilst  it  meets  the  demands  of  conscientious  repugnance.  It  is 
not  enough  to  record  on  our  several  minute  books,  our  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  grant :  we  must  take  every  step  which  circumstances 
permit,  to  place  beyond  dispute  our  deep  eonviction  of  its  iii- 
compatability  with  our  principles,  and  our  earnest  desire  to  he 
relieved  from  the  opprobrium  wliich  it  engenders.  In  order 
then  to  this,  it  seems  to  us  desirable,  as  a  basis  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  more  decided  action,  that  the  view  s  entertained  by  our 
sevcrid  organizations,  ministerial  and  other,  should  be  recorded 
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tlie  other  two  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  resolutions  then,  of  the 
nature  we  couteinphite,  be  adopted  at  the  next  annual  meetings 
of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions,  Jis  jdso  by  the  London 
Board  of  Ministers.  These  organizations  may  be  taken  fairly  to 
re[>resent  the  views  and  feelings  of  these  respective  bodies, — cer- 
tainlv  in  whatever  degree  they  fail  to  do  so,  arises  not  from  their 
being  in  advance  of  their  brethren  in  their  ecclesiastical  views, 
or  more  prompt  or  energetic  in  the  expression  of  them.  Should 
it  then  appear,  on  a  grave  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  these 
bodies  lire  prepared  earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  to  represent  to  their  respective  members,  that  the 
eontiuued  reception  of  this  grant  is  felt  to  be  a  wrong  done  to 
the  principles  which  arc  held  in  common,  that  the  course  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  integrity  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  brought  into  doubt,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  gentlemen 
in  (picstion  will  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration ;  and 
tiiat  some  of  them  at  least,  will  feel  called  upon  to  defer  to  the 
views  of  their  united  brethren,  even  if  their  own  estimate  of  the 


grant  remain  uuehanged.  The  bodies  to  which  we  refer  have, 
of  eoiu'so,  no  light,  as  they  are  evidently  without  tmwer,  to  con- 
troul  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees.  Any  attempt  to  do  this, 
would  be  as  impotent  as  it  woidd  be  unconstitutional,  and  we 
should  be  amongst  the  first  to  oppose  it ;  but  a  respectful,  yet 
earnest  memorial,  setting  forth  the  views  which  arc  entertained, 
and  entreating  that,  on  the  ground  of  those  views,  the  trustees 


would  resign  their  appointment,  would  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
olijcction  of  this  kind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  clearly 
contribute  to  exonerate  the  general  body  from  participating  in 
the  inconsistency  involved  in  the  grant.  It  may  probably  be 
urged — and  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  plea — that  in  the  event 
of  the  present  tnistees  resigning,  others  would  be  appointed  in 
their  place.  It  might  be  so,  nay  we  feel  convinced  that  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  government  to  bring 
tliis  about.  They  would  be  unw  illing — a  Tory  government  more 
especially — to  allow  us  to  escape  from  the  false  position  in  which 
we  arc  placed.  They  would  liold  us  to  the  inconsistency,  the 
more  zealously,  as  we  became  more  anxious  to  be  freed  from  it. 
It  it  be  so, — and  the  consideration  in  (picstion  is  urged,  be  it  re¬ 
membered  by  the  friends  of  the  grant,  as  a  practical  objection 
to  our  views, — then,  what  need  we  further  to  convince  us  of  the 
thorough  uiisoundiiess  of  the  whole  affair,  of  its  unsuitablencss 
to  our  position,  and  of  the  obligations  under  which  we  arc  placed, 
to  put  ail  end  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  To  pretend 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  Tory  minister,  would  be 
prompted  in  their  cffoiis  to  continue  the  grant  by  benevolent 
leeling  towards  our  ministers,  is  to  insult  our  uiulcrstandings, 
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and  to  falsify  the  uniform  testimony  ot  tlieir  political  life.  For 
more  than  two  huiulred  years  the  Tory  party,  cxistiiij,^  under 
viirious  names,  has  been  our  sworn  and  inveterate  Iocs,  bo  lon^ 
JUS  they  iH)sscssed  the  |)ower,  they  impoverished,  imprisoned  or 
expatriated  our  ministers :  and  it  is  only  in  modern  times,  when 
a  new  system  of  tactics  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered 
state  of  public  feclinj?,that  they  arc  anxious  tofeed  usfrom  the  na¬ 
tional  purse.  Supposinf'  then,  that  other  distributors  of  the  ^Taut 
would  be  sought,  and  that  such  would  be  found — a  not  improbable 
8uj)position — still  much  would  be  gained  by  tlie  course  w  e  advise. 
The  matter  would  be  know  n,  publicity  would  be  given  to  the 
trans;ictioii  and  our  mond  integrity  would  stand  clear,  li  the 
trustees  rejected  the  prayer  of  their  brethren,  the  responsibility 
would  be  more  clearly  and  wholly  theirs  than  it  is  at  ])resent; 
but  if — and  w  e  Jire  not  w  ithout  hoj)e  that  this  would  be  the  case 
— they  met  that  prayer  in  a  ditl’erent  manner,  their  successors, 
should  such  be  found,  could  not  fail  to  be  men  of  an  inferior 


grade — and  the  lower  the  better — whose  Jictions  would  not  be 
considered,  even  by  a  prejudiced  tribunal,  as  implicating  the 
body  at  large.  The  rcspectabilit  v — personal  and  otlicial — of  the 
present  trustees,  w  e  say  it  advisably,  constitutes  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  case.  \Vhilc  such  men  give  their  name  and  con¬ 
sent  to  act  as  distributors  of  the  grant,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  pcrsiuidc  the  public,  that  the  dissenting  community  is  not 
implicated  in  its  reception.  Their  names  are  familiar  to  the 
public  ear,  their  position  is  know  n  to  be  one  of  prominence  and 
respectability,  and  their  actions  are,  therefore,  naturally  regarded 
JUS  cjuTying  w  ith  them  the  sjuiction  of  their  respective  denoinina- 
tions.  This  illusion  would  be  at  once  dispelled,  if  they  were 
succeeded  by  men  whom  none  venenite,  and  of  whom  the 


pid)lic  had  never  heard.  We  have  insisted  the  more  largely  on 
this  point,  because  we  deem  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  practicjd 
iumortance,  Jind  would  ghidly  follow'  it  out  yet  further,  if  thcR* 
were  not  other  mcjisures  which  we  are  desirous  of  indicating. 

The  next  step  incumbent  on  us,  is  the  preseutiition  from  our 
several  bmlies,  either  separately  or  in  unison  as  may  be  thought 
most  advisable,  ot  a  memorial  to  the  Government,  jind  a  petition 
to  Ihirliament,  setting  forth  distinctly  o\\x  objections  to  the  grant, 
and  pniyilig  tluvt  it  may  be  discontinued.  \\  e  know'  that  this 
luis  been  already  done  to  some  extent,  nevertheless,  w  e  would 
have  it  repeated  as  indicative  of  our  present  view's,  and  as  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  parliamentary  action  which  must  crown  the  w  hole. 
Kepresentations  have  been  made  in  iniluential  (juarters,  of  which 
our  rulers  gladly  avail  themselves  to  throw'  discredit  on  the  op¬ 
position  evinced  to  this  gnnit.  l.ct  tliem,  therefore,  be  again 
intormed,  and  tluit  niost  distinctly y  of  our  views,  tluit  thev  them* 
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Mclvos  may  be  without  tlic  excuse  of  ignorance,  and  that  the 
country  at  large  may  learn  that  we  have  acted  as  honest  and 
earnest  men,  concerned  to  relieve  ourselves  from  unmerited  re¬ 
proach,  and  our  advocacy  of  the  churches  freedom  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  insincerity  and  selfishness. 

One  more  suggestion,  and  we  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 
In  order  to  our  complete  exoneration,  the  Commons^  House 
must  be  divided  against  the  grant.  IVhat  we  have  already 
advised  will  be  incomplete  without  this,  and  will  therefore  fail  of 
the  entire  and  triumphant  vindication  which  wc  contemplate. 
Eacli  measure  indeed  is  so  much  gained  towards  the  object 
sought,  but  it  is  only  by  parliamentary  action,  known  to  have 
originated  from  ourselves,  and  to  be  urged  forward  «‘it  our  rccpicst, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes,  that  we  can  gain  the 
cju*  of  the  nation,  establish  the  sincerity  of  our  resolutions  and 
lueniorials,  and  hope  to  accomplish  the  object  we  have  at  heart. 
Let;  therefore,  a  united  application  be  macleto  some  member,  in 
whose  knowledge  of  our  priueiples  and  firmness  in  their  mainte¬ 
nance  confidence  can  be  placed,  requesting  him  to  divide  the 
House  against  this  grant, when  it  is  next  submitted  to  parliament; 
and,  in  order  to  his  doing  this  with  elleet,  let  him  be  entrusted 
with  petitions  from  the  two  Unions,  the  ministers  of  the  three 
denominations,  the  deputies,  aud  as  many  provincial  associations 
Jis  possible.  Let  such  member  be  empowered  to  state,  that  it 
is  on  the  behalf,  and  at  the  ciuaicst  rctpicst  of  dissenters  them- 
silvcs,  that  he  calls  upon  the  House  by  a  direct  vote  to  with¬ 
hold  the  grant ;  aud  then,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  division, 
our  integrity  will  be  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven.  IVe  shall  have 
done  jdl  which  honest  and  zealous  men  can  do,  and  may  thence¬ 
forward  pursue  our  vocation  without  fear  of  reproach,  or  sense 
ot  inconsistenev.  If  the  vote  be  forced — as  it  ])robablv  would 
ue — by  a  ministerial  majority  through  the  House,  the  country 
will  learn  to  distinguish  between  its  recipients  and  ourselves. 
Its  continuanec  would  be  understood,  the  policy  by  which  it  was 
dictated  despised,  and  justice  be  done  to  a  body,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  inajority  of  which  regards  the  grant  as  incom|)atible  with 
tlieir  principles,  and  a  hindrance  to  their  religious  labours. 

c  had  intended  to  say  something  respecting  the  position  of 
those  ministers,  amongst  whom  the  grant  has  been  distributed. 
Hr.  Pyc  Smith,  with  the  kindness  of  heart  which  forms  so 
proininent  a  feature  of  his  character,  has  recently  urged  this 
eiMisideratioii  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ^  Patriot  to  w  hich, 
with  the  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Hinton,  we  should  be  glad  to 
reler  at  large  had  we  not  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  must 
tlieretore  content  ourselves  by  remarking,  that  the  eonsideration 
mooted  is  beside  the  jirineiple  of  the  ease,  and  ought  not  to  be 
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l>orniittC(l,  save  in  a  ven’  limited  degree,  to  influence  our  course 
rcRpoctinp:  it.  lint  apart  from  this,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  provision  may  easily  be  made,  either  tlirough  existing:  orga- 
nizations,  or  by  the  creation  of  new  ones,  to  continue  to  the 
present  recipients  the  grants  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
I  jet  the  IVustees  but  distinctly  inform  us,  that  on  such  arrange- 
ment  being  made,  they  will  relinquish  their  post,  and  we  are 
satisfied  it  would  speedily  be  done. 


I 

Treatise  on  the  Greek  Verb :  with  Reference  to  the  Evolution  of  it  from 
primary  Elements,  the  Causes  of  its  Amplification,  and  the  proper  power 
of  its  t'arious  Forms,  By  L.  Junius.  London  :  Longman. 

This  essay  undertakes  to  discover  the  historical  order  in  which-  the 
tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  were  produced,  and  the  essential  meaning  of  its 
fonns.  The  substiuice  of  the  book  was  composed,  as  the  writer  informs 
us,  tw’cnty  years  ago ;  and  he  has  lavished  on  it  so  much  erudition  as  to 
claim  respect.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  his  preface,  though  confident,  is 
decidedly  such  as  to  wan  our  moral  sympathies,  and  to  make  us  sorr\’ 
either  to  differ  from,  or  to  iinder\’alue  his  production  ;  which  has  some 
ver\'  good  thoughts  in  it,  if  they  w’ere  but  duly  sifted  from  the  rest.  | 
Inde])cndently  of  his  peculiar  ^^ew'8,  we  cannot  help  complaining  that  ' 
his  l)ook  is  written  writhout  a  due  consideration  wdio  are  to  be  the  readers,  i 
In  a  language  such  as  Greek,  the  pnictical  grammar  must  have  been 
thoroughly  mastered  before  a  student  is  qualified  to  judg:e  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  theories.  On  its  mtmifold  irregularities  most  of  these  theories  de- 
j)end  ;  luid  the  argument  is  complicated  out  of  the  double  fact  of  the/orw 
and  of  the  use  of  tenses.  A  learner  in  Greek  w  ill  perhaps  find  this  trea¬ 
tise  unintelligible  ;  at  any  nite  he  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  its  argu¬ 
ment  aright.  A  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  drudges  wearily  through 
its  pages,  will  conqdain  that  so  much  is  obtruded  on  him  by  formal  teach-  ' 
ing  jmd  illustration,  with  which  he  is  perfectlv  familiar  :  and  the  author’s 
inadequate  apolog)’  for  this  only  ser\  es  to  show’  that  he  has  not  inflicted  , 
it  unawares.  Tlie  new  theories  which  he  has  to  propo.se  arc  in  fact  half 
buried  in  a  mass  of  common-place  grammar,  and  useless  mention  of 
leamed  names.  In  order  to  secure  attention,  we  think  he  w'ould  have 
done  U'tter  to  rememlxT  the  old  proverb,  ‘  A  Word  to  the  Wise and 
four  i>r  five  |M\ges  in  some  jH?riodical  devoted  to  chvssics  would  probably 
have  more  than  sufficed.  ISuch  a  method,  also,  with  a  real  name  affixed, 
would  have  In'ttcr  secured  him  from  the  plagiansm  w’hich  he  seems  to 
dread ;  since  at  present  the  doctrines  which  he  claims  as  his  own  arc 
inconveniently  mixed  up  with  so  much  l)esidc. 

llis  misapprehension,  also,  of  the  practical  grammarians  gives  him  a 
great  deid  to  say  which  was  not  needed.  Before  the  historical  method 
i*f  studying  the  forms  of  huicruage  had  come  in,  teachers  delivered  me* 
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\nrr  that  they  were  really  thus  invented  orijxinally.  If  it  was  idle^ed 
that  *  is  formed*  from  rervirraif  this  did  not  mean  that  it  ‘  was* 

iK)  derived  historically  ;  but  it  laid  down  a  fixed  relation  iHJtween  the  two 
fonns,  80  that  (with  very  few  exceptions)  one  being  given,  tlie  other  can 
be  found.  Tins  remark  applies  to  nearly  all  that  the  author  udvmices 
against  gnunmarians  of  the  older  school ;  and  not  least  to  his  strictures 
on  the  received  doctrine  of  the  middle  voice.  Let  us  grant  that  all  the 
tenses  of  that  voice,  even  the  first  aorist,  were  invented  by  an  effort  of 
the  language  after  a  passive  sense :  it  will  not  follow  that  cither  those 
tenses  or  the  I^tin  deponents  are  still  passive.  An  anatomist  might  as 
well  infer  that  a  man  is  a  woman,  because  he  discerns  a  nisus  after  the 
production  of  a  female  breast. 

'Die  princi])le  with  which  the  author  opens,  is  just  and  viduahle ; 
that  ‘  the  tendency  of  design  is  to  lengthen  words,  hut  the  tendency  of 
common  use  is  to  shorten  them.’  Hence  he  is  justified  in  regarding  the 
shorter  forms  as  ordinarily  the  older  ;  tvtt  than  ri/7rr,  \o6  than  Xar^av, 
(Yet  this  is  not  eqmdly  true  of  long  and  short  vowels,  nor  in  special 
cases,  as  yev  and  ya,  &.c.)  A  fragment  of  his  theory,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  unfold,  we  have  long  entertained  and  propounded  in  a  modified 
form.  The  anidogy  of  the  Syro- Arabian  languages  strongly  confirms 
an  idea,  which  might  be  gathered  from  the  double  tense  system  of  the 
Indo-European  and  of  the  Turkish  tongues,  namely,  that  in  the  most 
primitive  system,  two  tenses  only  unfold  themselves,  a  Perfect  and  an 
Aorist.  In  a  rudimental  Greek,  we  can  imagine  the  whole  verb  Xtynv 
once  shut  up  into  tXfyoF  and  Xcyw,  the  latter  word  combining  the  uses 
of  a  Present  or  Future,  and  also  of  a  Subjunctive  Mood.  Yet  not  only 
does  the  settling  down  of  the  forms  to  any  fixed  time,  seem  to  us  quite 
of  later  growth  ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  call  the 
tongue  Greek  at  all,  at  the  time  to  which  w’e  are  pointing ;  whether,  in 
short,  we  do  not  here  see  merely  lumps  of  the  older  rock,  of  which  Greek 
is  a  conglomerate.  We  trust  Mr.  Junius  will  not  tax  us  with  stealing  an 
idea  from  him  ;  as  for  ourselves,  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  to  claim 
originality  for  what  htis  probably  presented  itself  to  so  many.  But  we 
must  add,  it  is  an  equally  familiar  thought  to  us,  that  the  oldest  Greek 
j)assive  was  formed,  (like  that  of  the  old  Arabs,)  by  vowel-change ; 
thus,  eri/TToi',  Mntjt'.  We,  however,  refer  this  to  a  time  when  no 
Present,  such  as  ri/Trrw,  yet  existed  ;  nor  do  we  for  a  moment  admit  that 
we  may  infer  sueh  a  method  to  have  been  once  used  with  other  tenses 
also.  Too  many  principles  were  w'orking  at  once,  to  allow  any  of  them 
to  be  steadily  and  consistent! v  carried  out.  So  far  only  can  we  go  in 
the  direction  of  his  views.  But  that  the  forms  in  o/uai  were  meant,  origi- 
n^ly  and  exclusively,  for  Passives,  we  cannot  grant.  Such  cases  as 
ecufiat,  nitMt  Trio(.iai,  €(Tf.ii  etjo/xai,  elfit  liao^at,  fioXCj  ^oXov^iai, 
&c.,  show’  tliat  o/tat  tnight  quite  as  well  have  become  the  mark  of  the 
future  active ;  only  later  accident  has  fixed  its  meaning.  Too  much  of 
the  author’s  reiisoning  unduly  assumes  that  language- making  is  an  affair 
of  the  logical,  self-conscious,  and  consistent  intellect,  instead  of  being 
the  outbursting  of  emotion,  and  the  varving  effort  of  sentiment.  He 
unagines  that  by  mechanical  analysis  of  syllables,  ‘  the  real  power,* 
1 14,)  of  difterent  forms  can  be  arrived  at ;  as  if  tlierc  were  real, 
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natund,  essential  meaning  in  the  inten)ositiou  of  one  vowel,  or  the 
shortening  of  another.  A  man  of  his  erudition,  (which  at  least  covers 
no  small  surface.)  might  know  how  heterogeneous  are  the  influences  out 
of  which  Greek  inflections  have  l)ecn  born.  The  collision  of  dialects 
is  an  oh\nous  phenomenon  ;  and  instead  of  deciding  that  K*t\<7w  is  more 
recent  than  ciXw.  on  the  ground  that  keXfrio  may  have  been  shortened 
from  KtXiaut,  which  is  longer  than  KiXeui — it  would  seem  to  us  more  con¬ 
sistent  wth  philosophic  caution  to  obscr\’e,  that  *  two  modes  of  forma- 
tion— in  iw  and  in  <70^  struggled  together,  perhaps  simultaneousfi/  in 
different  primitive  dialects.*  We  see  nothing  to  prove  that  one  was 
earlier  than  the  other  ;  for  though  we  allow  that  the  principle  of  vocal 
change  was  jirobably,  as  a  system,  earlier  than  that  of  consonantal  ad¬ 
dition,  vet  this  is  certainly  not  true  of  each  case  in  detail.  In  the  Greek 
declensions,  an  entirely  foreign  system  of  endings  is  obsen  ed  in  Homer 
contending  for  a  place  in  the  language  ;  viz.,  tjn,  (jjir,  (h,  Os,  ns,  Osi’ :  and 
we  are  not  now  the  first  to  note,  that  these  have  remarkable  Turkish 
analogies.  In  such  an  imbroglio  of  dialects  far  more  allowance,  we 
l>elieve,  must  be  made  for  accident,  than  L.  Junius  seems  to  admit. 

In  manv  of  his  quotations  he  ajqicars  to  us  laboriously  to  have 
missed  his  w’ay,  from  a  desire  to  establish  his  views  ;  as  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  second  aorist  imperative  and  participle  :  and  as  for  bis  frequent 
command  to  tnmslatc  mo^oi  ns  {•)sag  !  ‘  might  God  preserve  thee  !’  (and 
not.  may .') — is  it  not  a  mere  dogma,  advanced  to  u])hold  his  tlicor\’  of 
unchangeable  and  inherent  meanings  ?  But  we  must  restrain  the  pen. 

We  advise  perusing  the  last  piige  first,  (p.  114)  by  way  of  Icarnini: 
the  objects  which  the  author  proposes  to  himself ;  and  while  we  do  not 
undenaluc  the  topics  discussed,  we  counsel  the  reader  to  skim  through 
the  book  rapidly  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  judge  how  much  of  it 
desenes  n  more  attentive  study. 


ly  acts  for  the  People :  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  General  Coincidence  of 
Rome.  By  the  Rev,  M.  \\\  Foye,  A.M.,  Curate  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham.  1842.  London  :  L.  and  G.  Seeley. 

Tl\ese  are  lectures  of  a  superior  order.  Tlie  argument  is  substan¬ 
tial,  the  illustrations  numerous  and  well-selected,  and  the  stvlc  clear 
and  forcible.  The  author  is  considerably  indebted  to  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  Win,  GikhIc,  entitled  ‘The  Divine  Rule,’  &c. ;  but  be  has  evidently 
read  the  Oxford  Iracts  for  himself,  and  brought  to  the  controversy 
a  large  amount  of  good  sense,  sound  leaming,  and  earnest  zeal  in  the 
eause  of  Protestantism.  He  will  not  expect  us  to  agree  with  him  in  hh 
estimate  of  the  church  of  Lngland  by  law  established,  to  which  he  h 
fond  of  apply  ing  the  epithets  noble,  glorious,  unparalleled.  &c.  ;  and  of 
whose  condition  and  increasing  prosperitv,  previously  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Oxford  schism,  we  believe  he  entertains  too  favourable  an  opinion- 
Traetarianism  seems  to  us  the  leptimate  offspring  of  a  church,  such  a? 
the  soi-disiuit  one  of  England,  which  is  sustained  bv  the  civil  power  ;  and 
is  not  altogether  without  sanction  for  its  principles  in  some  unhappy 
ambiguities,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  which  are  contained  in  the  Prayer- 
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b<>i>k.  Hfvoiul  an  cxairp^cmtod  idea  of  the  excellencies  and  preroj^atives 
t>f  the  ecclesiastical  boily  to  which  our  author  helonj^s,  jiartaking  perhaps 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  principles  stated  hy  the  poet,  ‘  our  hlcss- 
iiigs  hrigiitcn  as  they  take  their  wing,*  our  readers  will  find  little  in  the 
volume  that  will  not  gratify  and  instruct  them.  Heartily  and  honestly 
ilo  we  rejoice  to  find  such  protestants  as  our  author  within  the  pale  of 
what,  speaking  with  no  slight  assurance  of  his  own  community,  he  is 
pleased  to  term,  ‘  the  first  testifiers  for  God  in  the  w^orld.* 

The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac  for  1844,  compiled  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  vote  of  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales.  London  :  Jackson  &  Widford. 

We  did  not  receive  this  useful  ])uhlication  sufficiently  early  to  no¬ 
tice  it  in  our  Decemher  Joumul,  and  therefore  avail  ourselves  no\v  of  the 
first  opportunitv  we  have  had  to  introduce  and  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information  on  various 
])oints  of  general  and  denominational  statistics,  especially  suited  to  these 
times,  and  eminently  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  ecclesiastical 
views.  The  Kditor  has  spared  no  labour  by  which  his  j)ages  could  he 
appro])riatelv  enriched,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  find  a  copy  of  his  puhli- 
cjition  in  the  house  of  every  Nonconformist. 


titfrnri,)  irntrlltticncr. 


In  the  Press. 

^  C’ontributions  to  the  Kclcctic  Review.  By  Rev.  John  Foster,  author  of 
F.ssays  on  Decision  of  C’haracter,  &c.  2  vols. 

Law  and  Conscience ;  or,  The  Duty  of  Dissenters  on  Church  Taxes. 
Remarks  opposed  to  recent  advice  in  the  *  Eclectic  Review.’  By  Edward 
Swaine. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  including  a  selection  from  his  Letters, 
is  about  to  he  published  hy  M.  J.  E.  Ryland,  who  has  been  requested  hy 
the  family  to  undertake  it.  A  selection  from  Mr.  Foster’s  Lectures,  delivered 
Jit  Bristol  in  IS22 — 1825,  is  also  preparing  for  publication,  which  it  is  pro- 
IK)scd  to  send  to  the  press  very  speedily. 

NNestern  Africa;  its  Condition,  and  Christianity  the  means  of  its  reco¬ 
very.  By  the  Rev.  1).  J.  East.  12mo. 

1  he  Piedmontese  Envoy;  or,  the  Men,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  the  Philanthropist,  and 
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